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FRANZ KALTENBORN 


Conductor of the Lehmann and of the Seidl Society Concerts. 







































THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





New Y ik 


LAMPERTI, 

Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 





Mrs. RATCLIF F E CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of _LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence: Bresdta, 


Germany. 
“Mrs. 


Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- | — 


|THE MISSES ADELINA AND 
- HORTENSE HIBBARD, 
| CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 

| 


INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO. 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 





ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


Concert Pianist—Instruction 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. .. f- 
Chickering ‘Hall, lew Yor 


EMMA HOFFMEISTER, 
Singing, Primary Tone Production. 
3erlin, Ww. 


Potsdamerstrasse 6 III, 





CARL Le V INSEN, 


Authorized representative of the 
FLORENZA b’ARONA Method. 
134 East ast 44th Si Street, New York. 


tive, and | advise all pupils desiring to study with | MR. CH: ARLES LEE 1 TRACY, 


me to be prepared by her.’ 

Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 

The voice formed and developed; the art of | 


singing taught; method after the purest 
schools; a bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 


HENRY T. FLECK, Ba 


Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the | 
City of New York, 


G. B. LAMPERTI. 


Address 112 West 125th Street, New York. 
FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction. 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 
Mr. anv Mrs. CARL ALV ES, 


Vocal Instructors. 
1146 Park Avenue, near gist Street, 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


New York. 


Baritone. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837 
Mail address: ork. 


1o1 West 86th Street, New 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, 

GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 


Studio: as: Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays. | 
| 
New York. | 


Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, 


FLORENC E BUC KINGHAM 
JOYCE, 
___ Address: : jo East 23d Street, Rew York. 


MARIE MILDRED MARSH, 
PIANIST. 


Will take a limited number of pupi 
Steinway Hall, Rrpile York. 


Mr. ms “WHITNEY ‘COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 


voices. 
Address: New York. 


Accompanist. Coaching a 








44 Ww est 2oth Street, 


Italian | 


New York. | 


| PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Authorized _ teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
tudio: Nos. ie 16 Carnegie Hall. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 


PIANIST. 


314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Be. ill accept a limited number of pupils. 





Ww M. H. RIEGER, 


| TENOR—ORATORIO 
18 East 22d Street, 
GUSTAV : -BECKE R, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION 
7 West gsth Street, New York. 


AND CONCERT, 
New York. 


Address: 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 


| _ Organist Church of the Ascension. 
| National Conservatory. Instruction: 
—— | Harmony. 


With the 
Organ and 


12 West 1th Street, New York. — 


Miss LILLIAN LITTLEHALES, 


VIOLONCELLI Graduate Royal College of 





| Music, London, Eng. Recitals, Concerts and 
| Musicales. Tuition and Ensemble. 
| Address: 151 West 7oth Street, New York City 





FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 


Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition 
Lecture Recitals 
St. Agnes’ School, 


|M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anv 

Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 
INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING. 

Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Albany, N. ¥. 


| New Studios: 


J. W. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULT RE. 

| 8 East 17th Street, New York. 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, and 
his style of singing, entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers. MANUEL GARCIA.” 


| ADOLF GLOSE, 3 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER. 
136 West rath Street, New York. 


Miss ELEANOR FOSTER, 
PIANIST—PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 
Address: 
Yonkers Studio: 
Woman's Institute, Palisade Avenue. 




















Mr. TOM CARL, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal! Instruction. 
Residence-Studio: 315 West 77th Street, New York. 











JOSEPH B. -ZELLMANN, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 
Oratorio, Consent, Song Recitals. Vocal Instructor 
New York College of Music. 
Studios: 442 Manhattan Ave., New York. 
Wissner “fal, 538-40 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 

VOICE CULTURE. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 





Studio 4: 


CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 
SOLO TENOR AND SINGING MASTER. 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 
Church. References: Dorothy Morton, Charlotte 
de Levde, Marie Stori, Neal McKay, &e. 
Vocal Studio: 59 Fifth Ave., near 5 Se., 
ew York. 











Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 


Representative of the Galin-Paris-Chevé system 
of ‘Gignt Singing, Ear Training and Musical 
Stenography. zoi-7o2z Carnegie Hall, New York— 

uesdays and Fridays. 

48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N.Y 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E. 14th St. Established 1855. 
secured for poner and Music Teachers. 

N C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 

"a 18th Street. 








Telephone: 


CLEMENT R. GALE, 


Organist and Choirmaster Calvary P. E. Church; 
Choirmaster St. George’s Church, Newburgh; Con: 
ductor Troy Vocal Society. Organ, Theory 
ducting. Address: Calvary Church, 

Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. 








M. M. I. § SCHERHEY, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 


Fomerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- | 


servatory in Berlin. 
779 Lexington Avenue, near 61st St., 


LILLIE P’ANGELO BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Cipioma. Scholarships. 
Stadles: NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS. 
Address: The Albeny,, Broadway and s2d Street, 


New York. 








Engagements | 








PERRY AV ERILL—Barrrone, 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 

220 Central 


CHARLES PALM, 


Musical Director and Soloist, Professor 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address: 101 West torst Street, New York. 


MAX BENDHEIM, _ 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
503 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


E. A. PARSONS, 
PIANIST AND COMPOSER, 
Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
An od opened for Church, Concert and 
O1a 
oa East 16th Street, New York. 





of | 

















Studio: 
Pror. F. J. anp Mrs. M. KIRPAL, 


Flushing Conservatory of Music. 
Vocal and _ Instrumental. Sa 








' 


| 


| 


| 





42 North Prince Street, A me I. 
New York Studio: est 33d Street. 


SCOGNAMILLO, 


Cellist. 
Musicales, Concerts. 
132 Madison Avenue, New York City. 





| RICHARD T. 


55 West osth Street, New York. | 


Park, South, New York. |, 


PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, 
corner sth Avenue and agth Street. 





Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York 
Mr. LEO. KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul’s Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The Art 


of Breathing.” Address by mail, 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


Vocal Culture and the Art of Singing 
Studio: 318 West 57th Street, New York City. 


Mr. TOW NSEND H. FELLOWS, 
American Baritone. 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals 
Studio: New York 


29 Vesey Street. 


sor and soz Carnegie Hall, 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction. 





Teacher of the American prima donne: Emma 
Juch, Amanda Fabris, Marie Engle, Nella Bergen, 
Charlotte Walker, Minnie Dilthey 

18 Irving Place, New York City 
HE 2NRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
Instruction in Piano and Theory of Music 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall 
Personal address: 318 East rsoth Street, New York 


Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Culture of the Voice 
Room 207 Knickerbocker Building 
Broadway and 38th Street. New York 
Studio: 6 F ifth avenue 


F RANCIS FISC HE R POWERS, 








Voice Culture and the Art of Singing. Studio 
(and invariable address) Carnegi e Hal 1, New York 
Kansas City season, May 20, 1899, to July 20. 1809 
Denver. - r _ ,season, Juls y 25, 1899,to October 10, 1809 
New ¥« season, October 23, 1899, to Ma 19 
HENRY SCHR. ADIECK’S 

Violin School 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio: 
_535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 
Ww IL LIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 
New York. 
F. W. RIESB E RG, 
ACCOM PANIST. 
Instruction—Pian., Organ, Harmony 
| Organist-Director Rutgers Presbyterian Church 
With Tue Musicat Courter. 

Secretary-Treasurer New York State ie ae 
Stud io: 9 West 6sth Street, New York. 
J. PIZZARELLO, 

Concert Pianist 
With the N&ational Conservatory 
For particulars address 
so West _ Street, New York 
‘GEORGE F L E MING, 
Baritone. 
Concert and Oratorio. 
345 West 28th Street, New York. 
FRANK HERBE RT TU B BS, 
Voice Culture and Singing. 
121 West 42d Street, New York 
ERNEST CARTER, 
Organist and Conductor. 

Teacher of Composition, including Harmony, 
Counterpoint (ancient and modern), Form and 
Orchestration. Pupils received also in Sight Sing- 


| and Organ. — 
esidence-Studio: 981 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Vocal Instruction. 


For terms, &c., address 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Madison Ave., New York 








MME. LOUISEG AGE COURTNEY, 


Teacher of teas 
Author of “Hints About M = 
1211-1215 Carnegie Hall, | 


Method.” 
ew York 





CHEV. EDUARDO MARZO, 


Member w3 St. Cecilia Academy, Rome. 


1 Instruction. 
Organist of ont Saints’ R. C. Church. 
Residence: 155 West oath Street. 
Studios: 26 East 23d Street, New York. 





"fourth | PAOLO GALLICO, 


Pianist. 
Pupils accepted. 
Monroe Building, Room 1 
11 East soth Street, 


ALBERTUS SHELLEY, 
Solo Violinist. 
Concerts and Musicales. 
Instruction. 36 West 116th Street, New York. 
With the New York College of Music. 


Studio: ,. 6 
New York City. 








THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students, 


from the beginning to the highest perfection 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 








Sicnor G. CAMPA NONE, 


Vocal Instruction 
New Yor York. — 


Opera, Concert, 
1489 Broadway, 


' The Mollenhauer College of Music. 





Uptown college. A_thorough education from 
beginning to finish. Moderate Rates. Vocal and | 
Instrumental. Preparation: Opera and Concert. 


Under the supervision of the eminent violinist, 


EDW. MOLLENHAUER. 
166" Lexington Ave. (near 105th St.), NBW YORK. 


SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York. 





Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE gamma 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRA 


Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT. 









Vocal Instruction. 
The Strathmore, Broadway and sad Street, 
N 


















































































New York 
A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c 
163 West rarst Street, New York 
W ALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street 


New York: _ Care Tue Musicat Courier 


Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


Vocal Teacher 


Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, y 
Pianist, Musical Talks 


Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski, of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Instruction 











406 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y 
Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction 
Home Studio: 15: East 62d Street, New York 
ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
Voice production and song voices tried Mon 
days and Wednesdays, 2 to 4 Pp. m. Lessons 
resumed 
Studio: 649 Lexington Avenue, New York 
i ELDON HOLE, 
Tenor 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. E zabetl 
Tone Production and Singing. Mondays and 
Thursdays, 5:1 E. 117th S r. Madison Ave., N.Y 
ADELE LEWING 
Concert Pianist and Authorized Teacher of the 
zeschetizky Method 
Studios: Steinway Hal! and 
West 17th Street, New York City 
ARNOLD KUTNER, 
TENOR 4 
Cumpegio. Concert and V e Culture 
t Professor Julius Hey, Berlin (teacher 
 Khatske. Olitzka, Kutscherra, Dippel and other 
great artists) 1&8 East i Street, New York 
_DE RIAL P, 
Vocal Teacher 
15 "East 16th Street, New York 
SCHOOL OF ACCOMPANYING 
MISS ISABEL McCALL, Director 
The art of accompniment taught Accompanists 
supplied to singers and teachers 
__ New Studio 251 Fifth Avenue, New York 
P. A. SCHNECKER, 
Specialties: Vocal Teaching and Coaching 
nstruction—Piano, Organ and Harmony 
Lessons at studio or pupil's residence 
235 East sed Street, New York 
MARIE PARC ELLO, 
Contralto 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


Me. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
Voice Culture 
123 West 39th Street 


New York 
LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
Vocal Instruction 
Representative Teacher 
of the methods of the famous master 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York 
EMILIO pe GOGORZA, 
Baritone 
Concerts, Recitals and Musicales 
Address: Henry Wolfsohn, 
131 East 17th Street, New York 


| Miss EMMA HOWSON., 


Prima Donna 
Royal Italian and English Opera Co 
Lamperti Method Absolutely Taught 
Tuesdays and Fridays 9 Fifth Ave., N.Y 


| Miss EMMA THURSBY 





will receive a limited number of pupils 
Vocal Studio: 60s Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Receiving days at studio, Monday and Wednesday 


to to 12. esidence: 34 Gramercy Park 
CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction 
Studio: 

Carnegie Hall, s7th St. and 7th Ave., New York 
ENRICO DUZENSI. 

Opera Tenor, 
Will accept pupils for voice culture. Good 


voices cultivated 
14s East asd § 


PAUL WI ALLARD. 
Officier d’Académie of France 
VOICE CULTURE 
French and English Répertoire 
New Studios (Summer Season), 480 Fifth Avenue. 


} mw contract. ‘4 
treet. near Lexington Avenue 














ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
The Accompanist and Musical Director 
STYLE, REPERTOIRE, FINISH 
VOCAL CULTURE 
PERMANENTLY IN NEW YORK 














Studio: 
836 Lexington Ave., 





or address Musical Courier 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF Music’ 


Of the University of the State of New York, 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. | 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, — 


M. E. PALMER, Proprietor. 








Leading Members of the Faculty: 
DUDLEY Buck, E. PRESSON MILLER 
ALBERT Ross PARSONS, W. F. SHERMAN, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, Cals AARUP, 

KaTE S. CHITTENDEN, Louts SCHMIDT. 


Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, | 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Strathmore 
Broadway and s2d Street, New York. 


CARL BERNHARD, 
ase-Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. } 
Vorst'S Studio: 157 East 47th Street, New York. | 
“He sings most tastefully, and what is more, | 
| 








knows how to use his . as well as those of his | 
pupils.”—Georg Henschei 





J. HARRY WHEELER, | 
Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 
Voices educated strictly in the Italian school. 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Carrington, Harry & Fellows and others. | 
Studio 8: Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, ‘New York. 


ERNST BAUER, 
er of Violin 








| PHono-RuytHmic MeEtTHop ror FRencH 


CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, uw. % 
eee and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
For terms for Conducting address St. James’ 

Church, Madison Ave. and 71st St., New York. 


SIGNOR haha GRECO, 


Art of Singing. 
Studion” . West sth Street, New York. 








VICTOR KUZDO, 


Violinist. 
Concerts, Musicals, Ensemble Playing, Instruc- 
tion. For terms, dates, &c., address 112 East 
Eighteenth Street, New York. 





Miles. YERSIN, 


AUTHORS OF THE 


PRONUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 


114 West 47TH St., New Yor«. 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 


Instruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist. 
208 East 61st Street, New York. 











LUIGI von KUNITS, 
Violinist. | 

| Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra. | 
Pittsburg, Pa 








Master of Singing. 


Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 





Address: 


KATE STELLA BURR, 

Concert and Répertoire Accompanist. | 
Song, Coach, Oratorio, Or — Director Grace | 
M & Church, West roth Instruction— 
Piano—Organ. Studio; 133 West 854 83d St., New York. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 


Com: - Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, pemenn, Piano 


Teach $ 
128 East 76th Street, New York. | 








PAUL HAMBURGER, 


PLATON G. BROUNOFF, 


Cc and C 
(Pupil of A. Rabingtein and of Rimsky-Korsakoff). 
Studio: 1:0 East Seventeenth Street. 
246 East Broadway, New York. 





Branch: 








and Song Interpretatio: 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, “New York. 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
‘ocal Instruction, 
Will resume LL October 
36 Fifth Avenue, bs York. 


FRANK SEALY, 
rganist New York Oratorio Society. 
Conductor Newark. J., Madrigal Club. In- 
a. 2 Voice, cor. 
Room 10, 9 East 17th St ew York | 











Studio: 


Violinist—Instruction, ° 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 23 West 112th St., city 
BEYER-HANE, 


"Cellist. 
For terms, dates, etc., address Henry Wolfsohn’ L 
uses Bureau, 131 East Seventeenth street, Ne 
ork. 





FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 
Pouch Gallery, 
No. 345 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








WM. H. PONTIUS, 


Dubuque, Ia. 
Voice and Artistic Singing-Conductor. | 


| GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 sth Avenue, New York. 








DAVID MANNES, 
VIOLINIST, 


327 Amsterdam Ave., near 7sth St., New York. 


Sicnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 
THE BARITONE. 
Opera and Concerts. 
1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 





Vocal School: 


Miss MARGARET HUSTON, 


ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN, 


Oratorio. 


Concert Soprano. 
Voice Culture. 
Address care Taz Musicat Courter, New York. 
or Studio: Confederation Life Building, Toronto. 





CONTRALTO. 


Concert, Recitals.—Vocal Instruction. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 








» °¢ 
West 
15th Street 
New 
York. 0 


No connection with 











The First, Only 
- and Original - 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL 
and School of Public Performance. 


of the same name. 364 
Send for Catalogue. ty 


A. K. 
VIRGIL, 














TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


(Canedea.) 


Affiliated with the University of Toronto ead with Irinity University. 
Oldest and Largest —_ School and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 


‘TT Sch 


EDWARD FISHER, Musical Director. 


larshi Dipl Certificates, Medals, Etc. 





Artists’ and T h 'G s 
Music, El tion, L 








Tuition, Board and other expenses are one-third less than in the largest cities. 


School of Elocution, Able Faculty. 


Attendance 922 last season. 


CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 








THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUBL BPPINGER, Director, **sisted | A Agee artistic and com- 
MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 


| ari. Studio: 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West q4th Street, New York. 


HENRY GORDON THUNDER, 


VOICE—PIANO—THEORY. 
313 South roth Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


VICTOR CLODIO, 


Of the Théatre des Italiens. 
Vocal and Operatic Studio, 
Italian, German and French. 
111 East soth Street, New York. 


SEVERN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Voice, Piano, Violin and 
Theory Ensemble, etc 
Epuunp Severn, 131 W. séth St., City. 











Address: 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 


Soprano. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio. 
ddress: «11 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 
Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 
26 East 23d Street (Madison Square), New York. 








NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 


East 64th Street, New York. 
Wa. M. Semwacner, Director. 
Thorough Instruction in all branches of Music 
The natural Piano Method and a practical course 
for teachers a specialty. 


ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 


Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 
Preparation for Oratorio and Church. 
Studios: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 

“The Commonwealth,” East Orange, N. J. 
Mondays and Thursdays 








LAURA WALLEN, 


London—Emanuel Garcia. 
Paris—Pauline Viardot, Jacques Bouhy. 
Oratorios, Concerts, Musicals. 
A limited number of pupils will be received. 
Studio: 17 West 26th Street, New York. 


FELIX JAEGER, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Studio: 33 West agth Street, New York. 


LAURA CRAWFORD, 

Accompanist. 
Instruction—Piano, Organ 

St. Paul’s Lutheran Church. West 123d Street. 

Assistant Organist Old First Presbyterian Church. 
Studio: 832 Seventh Avenue, New York. 











Organist Director 





SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 


Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. 
Italian Method. Tone placin 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth venue, 


CHEV. DANTE DEL PAPA, 
Grand O Tenor from Metropolitan Opera 
House and Da mrosch Opera Compan Vocal and 
Dramatic Teacher of the true Italian School, Con- 
cert and Festivals. References: Mille. Caivé 


Voice Culture— 
and reparation a 
ew York. 








, 
| 


Melba, De Reszké brothers, Plancon and Campan- | 


114 West 34th St., New York. 











A TRUE 
MIRROR OP 
ee, Phonograph. 

A most natura! repro 
duction, clearer and 
louder than with any 
other machine, and ood ae 
raspy or metallic reson 


Real reproductions of female 
voices; no other machine can 


Bettini’s oooceseesnensetttll 
Micro=Diapbragms for 
Pbonograpbs and 
Grapbopbones. 


Pbonograpbs, Grapbo=- 
phones, Supplic Supplies, Etc. 


—Classicand ular 
Specialty. music ie Tending 
world-famed famed artists. mo ¥ a 
complete operatic repertoire. 

Send for Catalogue C. 
BETTINI PHONOGRAPH LABORATORY, 
110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











COMPRENEZ BIEN ro ECTEURS FOIS 
UE L’ATTENTION D wet 





yg gE ne Serres Be omg ARNENGE CELA VoUs PREPARE UNE RE 

VOCAL. Theory. —= eee, Composition SERVE D'ELEVES POUR L'AVENIR 
Chamber Music, Ensemble Playing, &c. 
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BERLIN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER. | 
BERLIN, March 25, 1800. ‘ 


NCE more, and probably for the last time during the 

fast fading musical season of 1898-9, the concert 

and operatic flood tide set in with full vehemence. It was 
the week before Holy Week, and it seemed as if everybody 
wanted to make the most of a last chance of securing a 
hearing before the holidays set in, for it is a well-known 
fact that after Easter, especially if spring weather accom 
panies the feast, as seems likely to be the case this year, 
no further concert audiences can be found in Berlin 
Even the solid guard of the deadheads, of which the old 
poet would have said that it “scheut nicht stiss noch 
sauer,” had it existed at his time, begins to strike when 
the concerts in the woods send out their rival free invi 
tations. Hence we had a busy musical week up to date, 
and all concerts were well attended, while the devil may 
and probably will take the hindmost, of which, however, 
unluckily for his Satanic Majesty, there will not be so 


very many ® 


Not striking in at the most important events, but ar 
ranging, as is my habit, this budget chronologically, | 
have to mention first the concert of Miss Hedwig Holtz, 
a not very young pianist, who, to judge by her exhibition 
of to-day a week ago, however, has seen her best days 
and has not used them to sufficient advantage. Even in 
the most carefully enlarged tempo in which she took the 
big Mendelssohn E minor Prelude and Fugue, op. 35, the 
lady was not able to cope successfully with its technical 
difficulties, and from <= clear exposition of its varied and 
skillful polyphony Miss Holtz’s interpretation was so far 
removed that it was hard to follow the contents of Men 
delssohn’s music, even if one happened to know it by heart 
Hence I fled from the Bechstein Saal and arrived at the 
new Beethoven Hall in good season for the first number 
of the concert of another and a far supevror artist 


+ . ” 


It is the concert of Miss Elsa Ruegger I am speaking ol, 
and I confess that it gave me a keen and satisfying musical 
pleasure. I heard this Brussels young lady a few seasons 
ago, when she was still in the prodigy state of her bodily 
and artistic existence, when already I predicted for her 
great things, which are about to be realized. Since then 
she has blossomed into a lovely and most comely speci- 
men of blushing young maidenhood and a most enchant- 
ing artistic personality. The charm and the evident 
physical health of the young woman is also characteristic 
of her violoncello performances, which are healthy in 
conception, pure and charming in tone, and free in every 
way from all affectation and nonsense. I must say that 
I have heard very little finer ‘cello playing, and none that 
seemed more generally pleasing, than that of Miss Elsa 
Ruegger. She showed, moreover, that, what has often 
been denied, that the ‘cello as a solo instrument is not an 
impossibility, but can be made a means to delight a good 
musical audience even for an entire evening, and during a 
whole program exclusively, supposing the program be 
made up, as was this case this time, of a series of well 
contrasting numbers. 

Miss Ruegger began with Haydn’s D major 'cello con- 
certo, after which beautiful but more naive work followed 
Bruch’s richly harmonized and orchestrated setting of the 
religiously mooded “Kol Nidrei.” Next we heard the 
tricky but clever Lalo concerto, with its refined French 
instrumentation and its exceedingly effective handling of 
the solo instrument. I like it best of all modern con- 
certos for the ‘cello, with the exception of the Saint- 
Saéns concerto, which, however, is of a different character. 

After these three big works, in which the Philharmonic 
Orchestra furnished, under Mr. Rebicek’s routine diree- 
tion, a very reliable accompaniment, Miss Ruegger gave 
for the final number a group of three small pieces with 
pianu accompaniment, which delighted the musical epi- 
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cures. Saint-Saéns’ “Le Cygne,” an andante by Schumann 
and Popper's very fetching “Elfentanz’ formed this at 
iractive Sweetmeat wind-up of the well selected menu, 
and after an addition of a couple of encores everybody 


leit the hall highly pleased. 


Ihe greatest musical deed of the week was the perform 
ance of the Bach B minor Mass by the Philharmonic 
Chorus, under Siegfried Ochs’ direction 

As regards the immortal work itself, I feel exactly like 
Dr. Leopold Schmidt, of the 7ageblatt, who wrote a clear 
and comprehensive analysis of the Mass and prefaces his 
criticism with the remark that “there are things of which 
we speak only reluctantly, because they move us too 
powertully and touch our innermost existence at a point 
to which language even is unable to ascend. This is the 
mood of artists and art lovers toward the most elevated 
creations of the masters; all words to which admiration 
and sympathy move us seem trivial in comparison with 
the feeling which we entertain toward works of this sort 
And among the most isolated of high conceptions, among 
the most divine of revelations in the field of music, belongs 
the very first place to the High Mass of John Sebastian 
Bach. Whether one studies it or lives through a perform 
ance of it, one never ceases to be astounded. It scarcely 
seems credible that one human mind would have erected 
this tonal edifice. If we should want to condense into one 
idea everything that has been composed since the be 
ginning of the last century, Bach’s B minor Mass would 
be the abstract of what we moderns call music. Music 
as regards its formal art side has reached in it, as indeed in 
3ach’s creations generally, its highest point of develop 
ment. But also music as an art of expression has scarcely 
been surpassed Here all this appears latent already 
what was destined to be developed to the point of nigh 
est freedom and intensity by Beethoven and Wagner 
Thus this gigantic work will always remain a gathering 
point for musicians of all creeds, and will no less remain a 
source of the purest and most stupendous impressions to 
the multitude of the musically receptive listeners.” 

I have not heard very many reproductions of the B 
minor Mass, the work offering too great difficulties to 
ordinary vocal societies for concert performance. Among 
those I witnessed in the United States I remember a Cin 
cinnati May music festival reproduction, which was any- 
thing but adequate as far as the principal factor, the 
chorus, was concerned. The reason was that the festival 
chorus, an efficient body no doubt, had studied the work 
under Arthur Mees, and that afterward Theodore Thomas 
conducted it. The difference in the tempi and other dis 
crepancies in the conception of the two excellent con- 
ductors played the mischief with the carefully trained 
chorus 

Another performance at a Netherrhenish music festival 
is of so remote date that I can hardly remember it, and 
certainly was at the time I heard it not yet capable of 
grasping the musical significance of the work. Thus I 
can maintain that last Monday night’s performance was 
the really first one of the immortal work in which all cir- 
cumstances were united to make it memorable to me, and 
the effect it produced was so indescribable and over 
whelming a one that I have not yet recovered from it, 
and everything else I have seen afterward seemed small, 
trivial and unimportant. I have never yet seen an audi- 
ence either so dumbfounded and so really elevated. It 
was a big and one of the most attentive gatherings of 
listeners the Philharmonie ever held, and so religious, 
almost awe struck, seemed the spirit of the assembly that 
one could almost imagine oneself in a temple instead of 
in a concert hall. Only at the close of the different parts 
the applause, which broke out irresistibly, and especially 
after the last chorus, brought one back to the reality of 
things and to the fact that one was not in a cathedral, but 
in a worldy temple of art. The applause broke the spell, 
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but it was just, and hence it was also permissible. Sieg- 
fried Ochs himself seemed carried away by his gigantic 
task. He appeared a bigger man, a grander musician 
and a nobler interpreter to me than he had ever done 
before in all of the modern works-for the conducting ofl 
which I have so often praised him. He has vowed that he 
will give a performance of Bach’s B minor Mass once 
every year until he has brought the work as close to the 
love, understanding and veneration of the people, and 
until it holds the same high place in their estimation and 
heart as does the St. Matthew Passion Music. This 
is a high and noble aim, and I hope that Siegfried Ochs 
will succeed in being as educational with the masses as he 
has been with his chorus. Technically his Philharmonic 
organization sang the difficult music with unfailing cor 
rectness and a perfection of ensemble in phrasing, rhythm 
and shading which was admirable. Indescribably beauti 
ful was the tonal quality with which the Qui Tollis was 
sung; full of charm was the Incarnatus and the Crucifixus 
Powerful in the extreme was the effect of the Resurrexit, 
and utmost brilliancy as well as vitality were brought to 
bear upon the Cum Sanctu Spiritu chorus. Most of all, 
however, I liked the choral episode Et in Terra Pax Homi 
nibus Bonz Voluntatis, in which the contrapuntal voice 
leading was reproduced with masterly clearness, and yet 
the suave spirit of the whole maintained throughout. As 
regards the chorus work, this was the best and most 
musicianly interpretation of a masterwork I ever lis 
tened to 

Abundant praise also belongs to Prof. Dr. Heinrich 
Reimann for his masterly handling of the organ part and 
to the soloists among the members of the Philharmonic 
orchestra, notably to Concertmaster W itek, to the first 
flute Ary van Leeuwen, the periormers upon the extra 
built obio d’'amore.(which sound very much like English 
horns), Messrs. Heinrich Hanisch and Alfred Vonder 
bank, the first horn Paul Meffert, who played the difficult 
corno da caccia part in the Quoniam Tu Solus Sanctus 
bass aria with beautiful tone and great skill, and to the 
first trumpet Otto Feist 

Not as unrestricted eulogy as upon the above instru- 
mental solosists is due to the vocal ones, although they, too, 
did their very best. The soprano, Miss Marie Katzmayr, 
and the tenor, Robert Kaufmann, were of the rather con- 
ventiona) but not disturbing oratorio denomination. The 
alto, Pauline de Haan-Manifarges, however, stood head and 
shoulders above them. She has a fine, well-trained voice 
and noble delivery, as well as a musicianly understanding 
of the Bach style. The latter cannot be said of the basso, 
Dr. Felix Kraus, who is at all times much too melodra 
matic. His rubato came near being disastrous in the big 
bass aria, but there I must also blame Siegfried Ochs, 
who wants his own way as much with the soloists as he 
has it with his chorus, and consequently is frequently too 
little yielding. This was the only blemish which attaches 
to a performance which otherwise will stand out in my 
mind as a landmark of superior reproduction 
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rhe next night the Royal Opera House intendancy gave 
us the first performance upon any stage of a very old work 
It was that of Albert Lortzing’s only serious opera “Re- 
gina,” which was brought out by request of the Emperor, 
and His Majesty, as well as the Empress and two oi their 
younger sons, attended the premiére, which, on the whole, 
was a very successful one It would seem, however, as if 
the Lortzing cult was being a little overdone in Germany, 
and especially in Berlin just now. The composer, it is 
true, was regrettably neglected during his lifetime, and 
died poor and in want, leaving nothing to his progeny 
I don’t object, therefore, in the least to the munificent act 
of the intendancy which pays royalties now to the de 
scendants of the composer, although legally the institute 
is not bound to any such retribution, as more than @higty 
years have elapsed since the death of the composér 
Noblesse oblige, and if the works of Lortzing bring cash to 
the coffers of the Royal Opera, I don’t see why a percent- 
age of it should not go to the composer’s relatives, who are 
in need of it. But his works now occupy as much of the 
repertory, or almost as much as do those of Wagner, and 
far more than the operas of any other composer except 
Wagner, and such prominence I really don’t think they 
deserve. There is no accounting, however, for tastes, and 
I cannot blame the intendancy for giving to its patrons 
Lortzing if that is what they want 

“Regina, or The Marauders,” has remained in manu- 
script until recently. The posthumous work was in the 
possession of the well-known autograph gatherer, Dr 
Prieger, of Bonn, who is also the possessor of some of the 
most valuable of Beethoven autographs, and who as a 
collector of musical manuscripts has not his equal in the 
world. He was generous enough to place the valuable 
score gratuitously at the disposal of the Lortzing heirs, so 
that the never performed work might see the light of the 
stage, and thus given pleasure to thousands of his fellow- 
men instead of being the delight only of the possessor 

And now began an operation which really can only be 
likened to the well-known story of the boy’s old penknife 
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to the new handle of which later on was added also a new 
blade. The action of “Regina” takes place in the original 
text in the year of the German revolution, 1848, and, al- 
though there is very little revolutionary sentiment in the 
libretto, for the performance in a royal opera house, and 
in the august presence of the ruler of the nation, the actu- 
ally socialistic element in the story had to be transfigured 
into something historico-romantic, For this purpose the 
bulk of the story was retrograded to the year 1813, and its 
historical war for German liberty. The patriotic element 
now takes the place of the former revolutionary one, and 
it is laid on in some spots, notably in the first act, so 
thickly as to become almost nauseating. Otherwise the 
l'arrongement, as I call it, because it was perpetrated by 
Alophe L’Arronge, the author of “Mein Leopold” and 
other popular pieces upon the German stage, is rather 
skillful and quite effective. As most of the verses had 
to be rewritten without changing the music such an under- 
taking was not an easy one, and as L’Arronge also under- 
took his task for love, waiving all claims against the heirs 
of Lortzing, the recompense he received from the Em- 
peror in the shape of the Order of the Red Eagle was a 
well deserved one. 

Not quite so revolutionary remedies, but also considerable 
retouching had t« be applied to the score, which was in 
some places hardiy more than a sketch, especially as far as 
the orchestration is concerned. One of the best musicians 
of all Germany, Richard Kleinmichel, set himself to work 
and fulfilled his task of retouching the score with extreme 
good taste and in the most reverend spirit of Pietact to- 
ward the dead composer. The only episode which he was 
forced to obtrude and which does not well fit is the addi- 
tion at the close of the opera of the “York March” to which 
the victorious troops of Blucher parade over the scene. 
Although this march was especially selected by the Em- 
peror himself and is being played in Beethoven’s instru- 
mentation for military band, one feels that it is tacked on 
and that it does not assimilate with the style of Lortzing’s 
music. As regards this latter one asks oneself involuntarily, 
Was all this work and especially the lot of advertising and 
advance puffing bestowed upon “Regina” really justifiable— 
in other words, was the game worth the candle? In the 
case of the first and last of the three acts I must say I 
consider it almost thrown away, as they have very little 
that is really valuable and very much that is absolutely 
trivial and full of the most hollow theatrical banality. The 
second act, however, is musically the best inheritance which 
the genial German composer has left us. It is far more im- 
portant and more dramatic than anything else he has writ- 
ten, and it is this second act that will ultimately save the 
work from the fate of being forgotten, to which the opera 
came so near being destined before it was thus brought to 
representation. 

Under the clearly perceivable influence of both Marschner 
and Weber Lortzing wrote for this second act some admir- 
It contains an uninterrupted suite of five num- 
then comes a spinning 
climax of 


able music. 
bers, beginning with the Vorspiel ; 
song for alto, which is a perfect gem; next, as 
the entire opera, an overwhelming dramatic duet between 
the heroine and the villain of the story; further on a very 
well written prayer for four solo voices, and in the close of 
this spirited and neon valuable act a drinking song 


for the buffo tenor, which is one of the best of the many 
drinking songs the composer, who was also a master 
drinker, ever wrote. It is thoroughly characteristic, and 
the entire scene with which the act closes cannot but be 
designated as an inspiration. 

All that could have been done for the success of Lort- 
zing’s posthumous work was done at the Royal Opera 
House. Above all, the performance, under Dr. Muck’s 
baton, was as finished and smooth, and at the same. time as 
full of spirit and go, as if the opera had been sung a dozen 
times. No less lively and in excellent taste and style as 
ever was Tetzlaff’s mise-en-scéne. Gruening I have never 
heard to better advantage vocally than in the part of In- 
spector Reinhard, although some of the high notes gave him 
slight trouble, and he had to take them with a careful fal- 
setto. Hoffmann's powerful organ shone to advantage in 
the part of the villain Wolfram, and histrionically he al- 
tered his usual furious style to a very becoming moderation. 
Moedler’s bass sounded well in the low part of Zadek, Miss 
Hiedler looked, acted and sang quite charmingly in the title 
role, Lieban was funny and vocally clever as usual, and 
Frau Gradl was delightful in the small part of Lisa. 

The applause started and was sustained throughout the 
entire performance from the royal box, and the audience 
seemed to enjoy the enjoyment of the young princes almost 
as much as that of the performance of the work. For the 
first time since the régime of Count Hochberg the artists 
concerned in the cast were permitted to appear before the 
curtain. It would not seem unwise to rescind the restrict- 
ing clause altogether, for it affords pleasure to the audience 
to call and see the artists before the curtain, and no doubt 
it also stimulates the ambition of the performers. 

* 7 + 

The program for the ninth symphony concert of the 
Royal Orchestra contained some of the best known and 
most approved standard works, which were performed in 
the finest possible technical finish and with the nicest 
taste in conception, precision in rhythm and raffinement 
Felix von Weingartner’s direction. 


in dynamics under 


These works were the overture and scherzo from Men- 
delssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” music, the 
“Freischiitz” overture and Mozart’s “Olympic Jupiter” 


symphony. 

But the program also contained what, in contrast to 
the previous evening’s tame opera I am bound to call a 
revolutionary number, for Richard Strauss’ latest orches- 
tral work, his alleged symphony, “Ein Heldenlebon” (“A 
Hero’s Life”), which conducted here for the first 
time by the composer, is revolutionary in every sense oi 
the word. It proved so even in its effect, for it came very 
near arousing a small revolution among the very large and 
evidently very excited audience. One party was just as 
enthusiastic and untiring in their applause and efforts at 
recalling the composer-conductor again and again as the 
other sire of the public was frenetic in hissing sounds and 
other tokens of disapproval. As for myself, I must declare 
myself unable to comprehend either side, for after a single 
hearing I can confess only the fact that Richard Strauss’ 


was 


latest work is utterly incomprehensible to me. 

With Beethoven's symphony Strauss’ 
has only the meaning of the title and the key of E flat in 
common. Otherwise nothing, and I must protest first of 


“Eroica” work 











all against the designation of Strauss’ work as a sym- 
phony, which it is neither in form nor contents. The lat- 
ter are of the most meagre sort and the former is surely 
more that of the symphonic poem, for the whole work is 
in one movement, in which six episodes are loosely 
joined and worked up fogether. The composer prefixes 
these chapters from the life of a hero with the following 
descriptive headings: “The Hero.” 2. “The Hero’s 
Antagonists.” 3. “The Hero’s Mate (wife).” 4. “The 
Hero’s Battlefield.” 5. “The Hero’s Works of Peace,” 
and, 6, “The Hero’s Retirement from Worldly Life and 
His Perfection.” 

The plan of the work reveals in the fifth chapter con- 
clusively the fact that the composer indulges in a self 
glorification of the most barefaced kind, for in this section, 
entitled “The Hero’s Works of Peace,” he passes muster 
of the chief themes from “Don Juan,” “Macbeth,” 
“Death and Apotheosis,” “Till Eulenspiegel” “Thus 
Spake Zarathustra,” and hence we cannot but assume that 
with the hero under musical description Strauss means no- 
body but himself. The theme which he has contrived to 
invent for portrayal of his own personality is of only mod 
erate potency and pregnancy, and when it is first given out 
it does not strike one even as being in the least original. 
In his former works up to “Don Quixote” Richard Strauss 
never set out to write until he had found at least one big 
thought, hit upon some musical invention, which he then 
proceeded to treat with masterly skill. Nobody could 
deny his wonderful constructive ability, his superb orches- 
tration and his thematic and contrapuntal workmanship 
with unanimity conceded 


and 


“antagonists” have 
these facts; even those anti-Strauss critics who don’t care 
for his music at all. Indeed, they could not well do other 
wise. I do not see any reason therefore why Strauss should 
have lashed himself into such fury in his “Life of a Hero,” 
for, compared with other and greater men, compared with 
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a Richard Wagner, for instance, he has had very little to 
contend with, and his way to glory, such glory as he 
was and still is able to achieve, has not been denied him, 
except by a very small and insignificant fraction of the 
music critics of our day. It is true they halted, stopped 
short and balked at “Don Quixote,” and in this they are 
right, for with this work began Richard Strauss’ aberra- 
tion from the path of real music, and if he continues upon 
the road upon which he is now proceeding and upon 
which his “Life of a Hero” is one more and a very nasty 
step forward, he will land and be swamped in a quagmire, 
or, as the critic of the Boersen Courier predicts, in an 
asylum. 

The hero’s antagonists are described by him with the 
utmost scorn as a lot of pigmies and snarling, yelping, 
bow-wowing nincompoops, while in reality he was treated 
with respect even by the anti-Straussianers. The com- 
poser’s now progressing impotency, however, is most 
plainly perceivable in the chapter devoted to his wife. She 
is represented by a solo violin, which is not a bad insinua- 
tion, as much as to say that she plays first fiddle in his 
life, but what she has to say is so unimportant and so arti- 
ficial that the lady should object to such musical character- 
ization. The love episode which closes this chapter is so 
banal in invention that it is hard to believe that it was 
penned by the same Richard Strauss who wrote “Don 
Juan.” But the climax of everything that is ugly, caco- 
phonous, blatant and erratic, the most perverse music I 
ever heard in all my life, is reached in the chapter “The 
Hero’s Battlefield.” The man who wrote this outrageous- 
ly hideous noise, no longer deserving of the word music, 
is either a lunatic or he is rapidly approaching idiocy. 
It would be a great loss to the world if Richard Strauss 
were to die in an asylum, but I cannot help fearing that he 
is working his way toward it with mighty and unrestraina- 
ble strides 


Thursday was a field day for the colony of Americans in 
this city, whom the learned critic of the Post mistook for 
“Albions.” The children of England don’t know what 
enthusisam, the cherry, right sort of enthusiasm that 
comes from the heart and finds its way to the heart, is and 
means. English people are stiff and formal, and even 
when they express their delight it usually is done in so 
circumspect, well behaved fashion that it comes nearer 
chilling than warming you up. This, however, was an 
American night, and it did my heart good in more than 
one way: The German critics, too, the few that were 
present (the others being kept away by the simultaneous 
Ysaye and some less important concerts), were very warm 
and unanimous in their hearty praises of two of our best 
native born artists. My own impressions I condensed into 
the following cable dispatch, which you will have read 
long ere these lines appear in print: “The strongest suc- 
cess yet achieved in Berlin by an American was scored on 
last Thursday night at the Singakamedie by Maud Powell 
in the joint concert with Ernest Sharpe, the Chicago bass, 
who also made a decided hit, arousing great enthusiasm 
by his splendid voice and artistic singing.” 

I have virtually little to add to this true and unvarnished 
cablegram, all the less so, as both artists, although new to 
Berlin, are no strangers to you. Maud Powell I had not 
heard since 1892, when upon the memorable German tour 


of the New York Arion she won the hearts of all those 
who attended any of the concerts. To me it seemed as if 
her powers had even grown since then; she plays with still 
more concentrated feeling, with absolute mastery of the 
contents of the works she is interpreting, with imagination, 
poetry and artistic repose, with rhythmic swing and vital- 
ity, and last, but quite essentially, with brilliancy and un- 
faltering surety of technic and the most unequivocal clean- 
liness of intonation, as well as purity, richness and beauty 
of tone. All these qualities united in one artist, where is 
the femaie violinist, who has to show them, and for that 
matter, where is the male one, if I except an Ysaye? How- 
ever, I don’t want to make comparisons. Maud Powell 
is to me a unique appearance in the field of reproductive 
art, and I only wish that there were more like her. 

She played the Tartina G minor Sonata, the E major 
unaccompanied suite of Bach, the slow movement from the 
Russian Concerto of Lalo, a caprice by Ogarew and Wien- 
iawski’s “Faust” fantasia. In spite of the most wild sort 
of enthusiasm and innumerable recalls only one encore was 
vouchsafed the audience, and that was the tricky “Ronde 
des Luttins,” by Bazzini, which in like perfection of exe- 
cution one can scarcely hear again. 

Not less successful was Ernest Sharpe with his beauti- 
ful, well trained and mellow bass voice, which in the 
Handel “Honor and Arms” aria from “Samson,’ allowed 
him to give out a resonant, distinct low C. Among his 
other selections were two American songs by Clayton 
Johns and C. B. Hawley, which pleased the audience, al 
though hee can hardly be called representative American 
compositions from among our home-made song writings. 
In the Lieder by Brahms, Schubert and Schumann the fine 
pronunciation of the German text is praised, and deserved- 
ly so, by the Berlin critics. The Cardinal’s aria from “La 
Juive,” sung in French, Moussorgsky’s “Hopak,” sung in 
Russian and Hans Hermann’s suggestive “Drei Wan- 
derer,” again sung in German, gave ample proofs of Mr 
Sharpe’s polyglot linguistic attainments 

He, too, was most enthusiastically and repeatedly re 
called, and gave as an encore the “O Isis” aria of Zarastro 
from “The Magic Flute.” 


Last night I attended first a portion of the last chamber 
music soirée of the Hollaender Quartet, in which this ex 
cellent organization first performed Beethoven’s E minor 
Quartet, from op. 59, which, barring a very nearly disas 
trous smash-up in the first movement, in which mischief, 
however, was averted at the last moment by the presence of 
mind of the leader, was given with otherwise good results 

In the beautiful, in invention almost superabundantly rich 
B flat trio of Schubert, Heinrich Lutter, of Hanover, inter- 
preted the piano part in an almost too subservient 
manner. He seems, however, a very reliable and steadfast 
chamber music performer 


7 * * 


From the Bechstein I went over to the new Beethoven 
Hall, where Ossip Gabrilowitsch was taking leave for the 
present season from his numerous Berlin admirers with a 
recital, of which the following was the program: 


Sonata in E flat, op. 31 Beethoven 
Faschingsschwank ..... Schumann 
Nocturne, B major.. Chopin 
Valse, A flat ones , Chopin 


Prelude, D flat....... , . , = .+++eChopin 
Scherzo, B minor Chopin 
Prelude, C sharp minor Rachmaninoff 
Petite Sérénade Gabrilowitsch 


L’ Alouette Glinka- Balakireft 
Mazourka ... - ‘ I schaikowsky 
Polonaise in E...... . — «+++ Lisat 


I have written so much of late about this most sympa 
thetic young pianist, that I only need to state that he was in 
excellent trim at this farewell recital. A little more care 
ful pedaling would have been necessary in this over-acoustic 
hall, to have made the offerings a thing of well-nigh perfect 
beauty. What I admire most in Gabrilowitsch is his variety 
and pliability of touch. In this regard he stands very near 
to my ideal, Ignace Paderewski. 

After the Russian group, Gabrilowitsch was probably still 
playing encores when | sat down to my supper 

* > > 

At the close of the season the Klindworth-Scharwenka 
Conservatory gave three pupils’ concerts at the Beethoven 
Hall, the programs of which showed a remarkable array of 
the most variegated musical talent. Among the number of 
performers the United States were represented by some 
very promising specimens, pupils of Prof. Xaver Schar 
wenka. Their names are Miss Annie Balz, Frederick Beer 
mann, and, above all others, Arthur Hochmann, who is the 
star pupil of the conservatory, and bids fair to become one 
of the best of pianists 

There should be mention also of the fact that some of the 
pupils of the classes of Leipholz, Mayer-Mahr, Berger, 
Philipp Scharwenka, and especially Conrad Ansorge, gave 
proof of the fact that in point of pianistic education the 
Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory has rather gained in 
importance since it has no more Klindworth and two Schar 
wenkas to its name 

An excellent impression was made by the representatives 
of Florian Zajic’s violin classes. Little Miss Fuerst, who 
played a Vieuxtemps Concerto, was justly overwhelmed 
with applause 

Director Dr. Goldschmidt’s vocal classes also distin 
guished themselves, and so did Dr. Kleefeld’s Conservatory 
chorus, which, in conjunction with the “Young Merchants’ 
Singing Society,” gave a well-studied reproduction of the 
second part of Perosi’s Oratorio, “The Passion of Christ.” 

* . > 

The. Berlin male chorus singing society, Liedertafel, con 
ducted by A. Zander, will undertake a concert tour for char 
itable purposes through the biggest cities of Italy. Our Ber 
lin Royal Opera House prima donna, Emily Herzog, will 
accompany them as soloist, and will show to the Italians 
that the art of bel canto is not quite extinct yet, even in 
Germany 

. 7 * 

Among the musical callers at the Berlin office of Tue 
Musica Courter during the past week was Madame Rund 
berg-Almati, contralto and royal Swedish court opera 
singer 

Daniel Visanski, violinist, of New York 

Max Gulka, a talented young American violinist and 
pupil of Professor Wirth 

Mrs. John W. Kahle, from Seattle, Wash., and her gifted 
young daughter, Miss Ethel Kahle, a violin pupil of Pro 
fessor Halir. 

Mrs. Powell and Miss Maud Powell, who were in the 
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best of humor because of the tremendous success of her 
concert here. The ladies had been out to Friedman, where 
they visited Dr. Max Bruch, one of Maud Powell’s stanch- 
est admirers. She played to him, with his own piano ac- 
companiment, his second violin concerto in D minor to the 
greatest delight of the composer. On Saturday Mrs. and 
Miss Powell left for England again, where our handsome 
young violinist has numerous engagements. 

In came also Ernest Sharpe, the bass, from Chicago, who 
seems no less elated over the success of their joint concert 
than is Miss Powell. Mr. Sharpe may next fall be heard 
here at the Royal Opera House in the parts of Hunding 
and the two Fafners, which he studied at Bayreuth. 

Richard Byron Overstreet, from Indianapolis, a young 
basso, formerly a pupil of F. X. Arens, in New York, now 
studying here with Professor Blume. 

Arnold Spencer, also from Indianapolis, a tenor, who is 
likewise a pupil of Professor Blume. 

Mrs. Selina O. Cottlow called to get a copy of THe Mvu- 
sicAL Courter with the writer’s criticism of Miss Augusta 
S. Cottlow’s last concert. (In two Pilsners.) 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch called to say good-by. He left for 
Vienna yesterday after having finished his Berlin concert 
engagements. 

W. E. Napier, a young Chicago singer, brought a letter 
of introduction from my old friend S. Brutkiewicz. Mr. 
Napier intends to cultivate his baritone voice here with Pro- 
fessor Blume and incidentally to study the organ and the 
German and French languages. 

Miss Marguerite Melville, of New York, the talented 
O. F. 


composer-pianist. 


Berlin Music Notes. 

BERLIN, March 25, 1809. 

HE Berlin Tonkiinstler Verein gave their second con- 
cert this season Monday evening at Bechstein Hall. 
he program was largely made up of compositions from 
composers who are members of the society. Prominent 
among these names was that of Fr. E. Koch, who was rep- 
resented by seven songs and five pieces for ‘cello. The most 
praiseworthy the songs “Vogleins Frage” and 
“Sichst du das Mur,” the former bright and melodiously 
pleasing, the latter rich in harmonic progressions. The 
‘cello numbers, written in the shorter forms and fresh in 


of are 


melodic invention, are welcome additions to the literature 
of this instrument. A nocturne for violin, flute and piano, 
by Rich. J. Eichberg, showed good workmanship in the 
canonic imitations of the first part. Mrs. Sandow was the 
vocalist of the evening, and interpreted the different songs 
very satisfactorily. 

* * A 

Sophie von Kraindl, who comes from the St. Petersburg 
Conservatory and has played in Paris with success, cannot 
record a similar flattering reception in Berlin, which her 
countrymen De Conne and Gabrilowitsch received. On the 
contrary, her talents are not much above the average, and 
she has many faults in tempo and rhythm which are inex- 
cusable. The first two movements of the C sharp minor 
Sonata of Beethoven she played quite musically, and cre- 
ated the delusion that an evening of solid enjoyment was 
awaiting her audience; this was quickly dispelled in the 
presto agitato, where the right hand was lost in the rapid 
arpeggio work, and the dull thud of the bass notes stood 
out prominently above everything else. Other selections, 
as the Chopin E flat major Waltz, were played with a jerky 
rhythm and excessive rubato, which was anything but ar- 
tistic. 

* * * 

The change from this concert to that of Frederick Kreis- 
ler, violinist, at the Singakademie the same evening was 
like the transition from a desert to an oasis; here was 
temperament, tone and technic, for the young man is 
richly endowed and will doubtless be one of the bright 
lights in the artistic world. The beautiful Cantilena in 
the adagio of the Bruch Concerto and the gorgeous tech- 
nic in the Tartini Sonata will not soon be effaced from 
the memories of those who heard him. 


* * * 


Bertha Visanka’s name as soloist at the popular Phil- 


harmonic concert Wednesday night drew a large contin- is more widespread than it 





gent of the American colony thither. This talented young 
pianist has already been written about so many times that 
it is only a reiteration of the old story to write of her suc- 
cess on this occasion. She was in fine form and played the 
Rubinstein Concerto in D minor with surprising force and 
effect. The hearty applause at the close would not cease 
until she responded with an encore, the A minor Barcaroile 
of Rubinstein, which she interpreted exquisitely. 


* * * 


Amalie Gimkiewicz, mezzo soprano, from Munich, was 
heard in song recital Wednesday evening. Her voice is 
most agreeable in the middle register, the upper tones 
sounding forced and harsh. “Feldeinsamkeit” of Brahms 
and “Frihlingsliebe” of Franz were two of her best num- 
bers. Coenraad v. Bos gave valuable assistance as accom- 
panist. 

x* * * 

Prof. Heinrich Barth invited some of his gentlemen pu- 
pils and the young Russian pianist Paul de Conne to 
spend Thursday evening with him at his home on Kur- 
fiirstenstrasse. The guests sat down to a delicious infor- 
mal supper at 7:30 Pp. M., to which all did ample justice; 
the punch bowl, also, was not neglected, and many toasts 
were drunk to the health of present and absent ones, and 
to the future success of those who are about to launch out 
on a musical career for themselves. There were six nation- 
alities répresented at the table, showing the high estima- 
tion with which Professor Barth is honored in many lands, 
and how students from all corners of the earth come to 
Berlin to gain the advantage of his instruction. After 
supper all repaired to the salon, where Mr. de Conne en- 
tertained them for several hours with his artistic piano play 
ing. At a late hour the company dispersed, highly grati- 
fied with the pleasure the evening had brought them 


* * * 


Howard Hadley left for his home in Birmingham Satur- 
day morning after two winters of profitable study under 
Prof. Heinrich Barth. Mr. Hadley wishes to locate in 
America, and will be a valuable acquisition to the musical 
circles of any city which he may choose for his future 
home, as he belongs to the most advanced of Professor 
Barth’s pupils, and is well equipped in every way to 
assume any important position that offers itself. He will 
probably play in London and Birmingham this season. 


*> = * 


Miss Cornelia Ranney, of Cleveland, Ohio, has just fin- 
ished a year of successful piano study with Dr. Ernest 
Jedliczka, and, after some touring in Italy, 


France and England, will return to her home in the sum- 
F. M. B. 


extensive 


mer. 


Concert by the Rainy Day Club. 
At the last reception of the Rainy Day Club, at Car 
negie Hall, the following musical program was presented: 





Violin solo, Comcerte...ccccvecccccccccssccesevesccsccccsccesecesce Viotti 
Master Carl Oscar Klein 
Baritone solos— 
Te Bist Bale All. .nccccsccccccssscccceccovs .. Brodsky 
I INO I i is a del naiddehdcadionsese sheeted Allitsen 
Andrew Schneider 
Violin solo, Mazurka di Bravura...............- ....-Musin 
Master Klein 
Song, Still wie die Nacht............ PR pcabvasvecosindgagtears .. Bohm 
Mr. Schneider. 


The playing of Master Klein was received with enthusi- 
asm, and his really brilliant performance of the Concerto 
was greeted with much applause. Mr. Schneider's beauti- 
ful voice and artistic rendering of the selections on the 
program called for several encores. 

Dr. Edward Fisher ia Boston. 


Dr. Edward Fisher, musical director of the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music, accompanied by Mrs. Fisher, spent 
the past week in Boston, where Dr. Fisher was engaged 
in business of a personal nature. Notwithstanding this 
fact, he had time when seen by a Musicat Courier rep- 
resentative, to discuss the musical condition of his sec- 
tion of the country in a most exhaustive and intelligent 
manner. 

Dr. Fisher believes that the appreciation of that which 
is good is growing markedly, and that the desire for music 
has ever been. 





He reports 





deep interest in and hearty support of the great institution 
of which he is at the helm, and those knowing the per 
sonality, enthusiasm and capability of Dr. Fisher, must 
know that small way responsible for this 
growth. 

A community fortunate enough to possess a man of his 
earnestness and sincerity of purpose, of his executive abil- 
ity and of his straightforward principles must of necessity 
feel the benefit, and this is one good reason why Toronto 
and its surroundings will fall into line in the great de 
velopment of home resources, having, as it has, one of the 


he is in no 


three or four great conservatories of the centinent which, 
in point of solidity and merit, is second to none. Success 


to Dr. Fisher in his great work! 
The Severn Trio. 

R. C. Easton, the popular Scotch tenor, who has been 
appearing with much success in public and in club circles, 
has been engaged, in conjunction with the Severn Trio, 
for a concert in Danbury, Conn., May 3. Edmund Sev- 
ern’s Trio in D minor will be played on that occasion. 


Richard Burmeister. 

Richard Burmeister scored again an immense success 
at his second appearance in Toronto, Canada, last Thurs- 
day evening. He closed brilliantly the series of piano per 
formances which were given there this season by Sauer, 
Rosenthal, Carrefio and Burmeister. Following are a few 
press notices: 

Richard 
impression he made last December 
style, and the delicate sentiment that characterizes his readings were 


the good 


The clarity and deliberation of 


Burmeister, the pianist, renewed thoroughly 


once more apparent. His best number was a transcription of the 


“Love Death,” or finale from Wagner's “Tristan and Isolde,” which 


was done with authority and with rare feeling. Senta’s 


ballad from “The Flying Dutchman” 


poetic 
was pervaded by a fine senti 


ment. The Ninth Hungarian Rhapsodie of List was, however, finely 
done, and displayed most satisfactorily the elastic grace of Bur 
meister’s touch.—Toronto Mail and Empire 

Richard Burmeister had already made himself popular here and 
was welcomed as he came to the front Mr. Burmeister certainly 


brought out the grandest effects, particularly in the Wagner music 


The crashing effects characteristic of Wagner's music were brought 


fully out, and after the “Flying Dutchman” selection an encore was 
insisted on rhe finale from “Tristan and Isolde” and the Liszt 
Rhapsodie were also fine exhibitions of bravura playing, while 


Beethoven and Chopin furnished the means of displaying the sub 


dued tonal effects of the instrument. The cadenza based on 
Chopin’s F minor Concerto and built up by Burmeister’s own va 
riations, was particularly pleasing rhe concert was delightful 


Toronto World. 
Iaaugural Organ Recital, Trenton, N. J. 

Prof. Edward Morris Bowman, director of the Temple 
Choir and organist at the Baptist Temple, Brooklyn, gave 
an inaugural recital on the new organ in the Clinton Ave 
nue Baptist Church of Trenton, N. J., on Thursday even 
ing, April 6 Miss 
An excellent program was given, and the ap 


He was assisted by Jessie Bowman, 
contralto. 
pended press notice indicates the success: 
Fantaisie on Pleyel’s Hymn.. Pleyel-Burnap 


Mr 


Bowman 
Hawley 
Fisher 


Arne (1710-1778) 


A June Madrigal 
Under the Rose 


The Lass with the Delicate Air. 
Miss Bowmau 


Nocturne in E flat, op. 9, No. 2.. case .- Chopin 
Transcribed by Mr. Bowman 
Fugue in G minor......... - Bach 
March-tempo from the Leonore Symphony Rafi 
Transcribed by Mr. Bowman 
Mr. Bowman 
SOND Fe GP Bo cbs cccccccccccss Tost 


(With organ accompaniment by Mr. Bowman.) 


Overture to the Poet and Peasant.... Suppe- Bowman 


Mr. Bowman 
The Maiden and the Butterfly ..d’ Albert 
Cease BAO Wee. Mebvctoviccvvcenss pene Minetti 
Miss Bowman 
Largo (Xerxes)... : . Hande! 
Coram Patel) BERGE. 2... cde cnccocsectoconse . Boyton-Smith 


Mr 


The Trenton 7imes said: 

The audience was large and enthusiastic. After the first number 
Mr. Bowman was greeted with handclapping every time he appeared 
His handling of the fine new organ was superb, and the people 
of Clinton Avenue Church are to be congratulated on having secured 
such a distinguished artist to introduce it to the public. 

Miss Bowman has a magnificent contralto voice and carried the 
audience Joth artists are assured of a hearty welcome 
if they ever visit Trenton again. 


Bowman 


by storm 





FEILDING ROSELLE 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio, Festivals, Concerts, Recitals. 
Address care Musical Courier, New York. 





Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT, 
Pianoforte Studio, 





136 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





MISS 


MONTEFIORE 


Head of Vocal Department 
New York College of Music. 


(ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director), 


Private Studio and Address: 





THE GRENOBLE, New York. 


LOUIS V. SAAR 


“ A most excellent teacher of Musical Theory.”—7. Rhsinberger. 


Classes for Harmony, Counterpeint, Orchestretion resumed October 1. 


Applications to be sent to STEINWAY HALL. 


STELLA. HADDEN ALEXANDER, 


Piano Instruction. 


Studio: 7 West 65th Street, New York. 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU. 


131 ZAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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The London MUSICAL COURIER is published every 
Thursday from 21 Princes street, Cavendish Square, Oxford 
Circus, W., London, England. This paper, while containing 
the salient points of THE MUSICAL COURIER of New 
York, devotes special attention to music throughout Great 
Britain and the British Colonies. 

Specimen copies, subscriptions and advertising rates can be 
obtained by addressing the London of fice, or 

THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, 
19 Union Square, 
New York City. 


BRITISH OFFICES OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 

21 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, > 

LONDON, W., March 31, 1800. |} 

HE Carl Rosa Opera Company is expected at the Ken 

nington Theatre on the 1oth prox. for one week 

Mr. Schulz-Curtius announces two Wagner concerts to 
be held under Herr Mottl, at Queen’s Hall, on the evening 
of May 2, and at St. James’ Hall on the afternoon of May 
10. With the exception of two songs for Frau Mottl, and 
a ballet suite arranged by Mottl from operas by Gluck, both 
concerts will be devoted exclusively to Wagner, the music 
including the ““Tannhauser” Overture and Venusberg music 
the “Walkiire” finale, the Grail scene from “Parsifal”’ 
(with the choir from St. Margaret's Church, under the di 


rection of E. H. Lemare): the “Tristan” prelude and 
finale; the “Siegfried” forest scenes. and Siegfried’s Death 
March. 


Sir Arthur Sullivan and Owen Hall have accepted a com 
mission from Augustin Daly to compose and write an “up 
to date musical comedy,” to be produced in New York dur 
ing the autumn of the present year. Adrian Ross will sup 
ply the lyrics. The production will see the London foot 
lights in the spring of next year 

At the late Lord Herschell’s funeral at Westminster Ab 
bey, Beethoven's “Equale”’ for four trombones was played 
by Messrs. George Case, C. Hadfield, A. E. Matt and John 
Matt, who are united under the name of the London Trom 
bone Quartet, Sir Arthur Sullivan being their president 

Miss Mary Louisa Lloyd, daughter of Edward Lloyd, is 
to be married on April 19 to Frederick W. Sears, at St 
Andrew’s, Wells street. where her father used to sing in the 
choir, under the late Sir Joseph Barnby 

The Virgil Piano School has again arranged a holiday 
course in technic and method of piano instruction for teach 
ers and other. The usefulness of such courses had been 
amply proved by the large number of the attendances at 
previous sessions. The term begins on Monday. April 10 
and closes on Friday. April 21: full particulars may be had 
from the secretary, Clavier Hall, 12 Princes street, Han 
over square, West 

George Riseley has arranged to bring his Bristol Choral 
Society of 500 members to London on Saturday, April 15, 
for the purpose of giving a performance of Brahms’ “Re 
quiem” and Mendelssohn's “Hymn of Praise.” at the 
Queen’s Hall. It is the first appearance of this society in 
London, and this effort is being made by its enthusiastic 
members because they are unable to hold the usual series 





SPRING TOUR 


Lieut. DAN GODFREY, 


of concerts in Bristol this season, owing to the destruction 
by fire of the Colston Hall. 

The first cycle of “Der Ring des Nibelungen,” at Bay 
reuth, will be conducted by Dr. Richter. 

We understand from an article by Conrad Ernst, in the 
Berliner Tageblatt, that Herr Zumpe, of Schwerin, has 
received a proposal to go to Vienna and take the position 
held till now by Dr. Richter. He has, however, refused 
the offer for the same reason which has made Dr. Richter 
resign his appointment. We regret that copyright -pre- 
vents us reproducing the article referred to, as it is of 
much interest. Commenting on the enthusiasm provoked 
by the performances conducted by Herr Zumpe, in Ma- 
drid, the Tageblatt says that his baton was secured by the 
Marquis de Villa Alta as a souvenir, and even in the rail 
way carriage, when leaving, Herr Zumpe was pursued 
with requests for his autograph 

At the orchestral concert, given at Queen’s Hall by 
students of the Royal Academy of Music, on the 27th, 
the program opened with Sullivan’s “In Memoriam” over 
ture, as a tribute to the memory of the two vice-presidents 
of the Royal Academy of Music who have died this year, 
the Right Hon. Sir Joseph William Chitty and the Right 
Hon. Lord Herschell, G. C. B. 

Some music lovers of Vienna propose to raise money for 
the purpose of rebuilding, and restoring as nearly as pos 
sible to its original condition, the house where Haydn was 
born and spent his childhood 

The dates fixed for the summer series of Richter con- 
certs are May 15, 29, and June 5, 12, 19 and 26. M. Risler 
will be the pianist at the second concert 

Gregory Hast will give a vocal recital on April 26 
M. de Pachmann is down for a Chopin afternoon on May 
1. Two concerts in the first week of May are announced 
by David Bispham. Landon Ronald will give a concert 
on the 15th of the same month, followed on the 26th by 
Percy Such 

Out of twenty-five concerts which have been arranged 
for Sefior Sarasate and Dr. Neitzel during the last three 
months of this year, only two will be given in London 
and one at the Crystal Palace; the remainder will be in the 
various provincial towns. Sefior Sarasate will, however 
give two recitals in May and June at St. James’ Hall 

The Society for Physical Voice Training has had a suc 
cessful term’s work at Oxford. Pupils attended from ten 
colleges for instruction in the management of the voice in 
public reading and speaking. These were chiefly candi- 
dates for holy orders, and they also received instruction 
in monotoning the service. One of the pupils offered him 
self for the staff of lecturers of this society, and began 
work 

Owing to the Easter holidays no concerts are an- 
nounced for next week. On Good Friday the Royal 
Choral Society will give a performance of “The Messiah” 
at the Royal Albert Hall: there will be concerts at Queen’s 
Hall, both in the afternoon and evening, and at St. James’ 
Hall in the afternoon 

Concerts 

The winter season of chamber concerts now at an end has 
not been uneventful. New quartet parties have been started 
by Messrs. Elderhorst, Ludwig Lebel and Kruse. Mr. Schultz 
Curtius has successfully established a variety entertainment 
which is a departure from the accepted chamber concert type 
The Messrs. Walenn and others have laudably striven te 
bring forward new music, and the inhabitants of Kensing 
ton and Hammersmith have had chamber music brought 
to their doors by the scheme, which is a departure from the 
accepted chamber concert type. The Messrs. Walenn and 
others have laudably striven to bring forward new music 
brought to their doors by the scheme which gives what 
may be called “scratch” concerts at Leighton House. The 
Saturday Popular Concerts have drawn large audiences 
and the appearance of Paderewski ensured to the one Mon 
day Popular Concert before Christmas an audience of the 
record kind. Last have come to us the Bohemian String 
Quartet. These remarkable players gave a concert at St 
James’ Hall on Tuesday. March 21, and were deservedly 
greeted by a large and appreciative audience. That the 








quartet did not suffer, in some important respects, from a 
comparison with the Joachim Quartet, but were actually 
able to give points to their rivals, as regards perfection of 
ensemble and finish of interpretation, is greatly to their 
credit. There is, I think, no question that Herr Hoffman 
and his companions play better together than Herr Joachim 
and his. They achieve a pianissimo which recalls Lamou 
reux and his orchestra. The question is rather whether they 
do not carry their refinement too far, till breadth and vi 
rility are lost sight of. This was so in the reading of Bee 
thoven’s C major “Rasoumowsky’ quartet. Such a work 
needs the simple strength and directness one has learned 
to look for from the playing of the Joachim Quartet; and 
to play the Beethoven well is, course, a severer 
test than to succeed with Schubert and Dvorak. How 
ever, in the first and last movements of the “Death 
and the Maiden” quartet, the Bohemian players appeared 
to perfection, and in the Dvorak “Negro” quartet they 
caught the spirit of the music with unfailing insight. The 
negro melodies, which in less skillful hands might have 
sounded trivial or vulgar, are treated by Dvorak so as to 
become quite possible as subjects for quartet music, and 
the charm and delicacy with which they are touched by the 
Bohemian Quartet players made them very bearable in 
deed 

On the same afternoon, at a later hour, at Steinway Hall, 
the Wietrowetz Quartet made its first appearance in Lon 
don. Three of the players, Misses Lucy Stone, Cecilia 
Gates and Florence Hemmings, were for some years asso 
ciated with Miss Emily Shinner, under the title of the 
Shinner Quartet, having done for Windsor and other 
places much the same work that Herr Elderhorst has done 
at Tunbridge Wells and Eastbourne, in bringing chamber 
music of the highest class before provincial audiences 
Mile. Wietrowetz has lately assumed the position of leader 
on the retirement of Miss Shinner, and derives all the 
benefit of the care and intelligence which had been bestowed 
on the organization by her gifted predecessor. Mlle. Wie 
trowetz is a violinist of masculine force, and is perhaps hard 
ly so well suited to lead a quartet of ladies as was Miss 
Shinner, her tone and style rather suggesting that she 
should lead the popular concert article A Mozart Quar 
tet, Brahms’ Piano Quintet, with Mr. Borwick, and the 
Kreutzer Sonata were the piéce de résistance at the Wie 
trowetz concert Denham Price sang quite admirably 
in interesting collection of songs, mostly English, to the 
accompaniment of C. W. James 

At the final Joachim Quartet concert is to be mentioned 
the first appearance of Mr. Schelling at St. James’ Hall 
who played Liszt’s much to be regretted version of Bach's 
Organ Prelude and Fugue in G minor and Chopin’s C sharp 
minor Scherzo. Certain passages in the latter were played 
with an almost Pachmann-like skill, but on the whole th 
nterpretation was hard and hurried, without mystery, grav 
ity or passion. Misses Hilda and Muriel Foster contributed 
beautiful duets by Brahms, and the once popular “I Would 
That My Love” and “Greeting.” by Mendelssohn, singing 
At the final Monday 


concert, Herr Joachim received a valedictory ovation from 


with infinite charm in both instances 
an audience which filled the cheaper seats He led the 
Rasoumowsky Quartet in E minor, and Brahms’ Second 
Quintet for strings, besides giving the six Hungarian 
Dances, two being successive encores, in response to the 
ontinued applause. Certain special passages were delivered 


unmistakable an inspiration of genius as to cause 


with si 
a movement of delight and astonishment among the listen 
ers. Never has Joachim’s hold upon the affections of a St 
James’ audience seemed firmer or more genuine 

On Friday evening Max Ronneburger and Miss Margaret 
Giers gave a recital at Steinway Hall. This gentleman, who 
was one of the professors of singing at the Dresden Con 
servatorium, has settled here with the intention of teaching 
his art, and on this occasion brought forward Miss Giers as 
a sample of his work. She is not without natural gifts: has 
a pleasing voice, if she would use it rightly. I would probably 
be too rash to make her teacher responsible for anything 
but the fact that he has let her try her wings too soon. Het 


voice is not a high soprano. which is proved by the artificial 


IN AMERICA. 
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Forty Years Bandmaster of 


Her Majesty's Grenadier Guards, 


BRITISH GUARDS BAND 


280,000 people heard this band during its seven weeks’ tour in Canada last May and June. 


In Toronto the receipts were upwards of $10,000 for Two 


Nine concerts given in New York 70 CROWDED AND ENTHUSIASTIC AUDIENCES. 


Evenings and One Matinee. 


Press sheets containing the New York criticisms to be had on application. 
For terms, dates and all particulars apply DIRECT to 
MR. CHARLES A. E. HARRISS, sore omecror ano wanacer, MONTREAL. 
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ity of the high notes. Her middle register is very pleasing, 
and if she wishes to obtain these high notes, very gradual 
and cautious advance in taking them will be required. Her 
style is pretty, though still in its infancy. When she had 
Mr. Ronneburger to guide her, as in the beautiful duets by 
Hildach, she declaimed better. Mr. Ronneburger has the 
unfortunate mania of so many German singers, of giving 
sudden and undue weight to the rhythmic accent. Mr. Hey- 
drich played selections from Mendelssohn, Chopin and Mo- 
zart-Schuloff 

The plebiscite, which was to decide the symphony at the 
eleventh concert on Saturday last, resulted in a large ma- 
jority for Frederic Cliffe’s First Symphony in C minor, a 
clever work, characterized by a good deal of imagination. 
Another English musician represented on the program was 
W. H. Bell, whose symphonic poem, **The Pardoner’s Tale,” 
was performed for the first time. Mr. Bell has chosen a 
dark theme, but the treatment is skillful and interesting, and 
the young composer was twice recalled to the platform. 

THE Moopy-MANNeERS Opera COMPANY. 

On Monday last, the 20th inst., the Moody-Manners Op 
era Company paid their first visit to the metropolis, occupy 
ing the Shakespeare Theatre, Clapham, for one week. 
“Maritana,” “The Daughter of the Regiment,” “The Amber 
Witch” and “Il Trovatore” occupied the first four nights 
of the week, while on Friday a large audience gathered to 
hear Balfe’s “Puritan's Daughter,” an opera little known 
to the present generation. Its welcome was very cordial, 
almost sufficient to justify Mr. Manners in his well-meant 
enterprise; yet to me the reasons underlying the applause 
seemed of various kinds. First, Mme. Fanny Moody, as 
the heroine, has so sweet a voice and such engaging man- 
ners. A fine baritone was displayed by Burton, as Clifford, 
while the genuinely clever funny business of John Child, as 
the Earl, was good enough to blind the audience to his 
throaty, nasal tone. The singing of Charles Manners, too 
(the King), is always pleasing. The second reason prompt- 
ing the applause was that there still exists a large number 
who profess admiration because they note the name Balfe. 
fearing that their silence may stamp them more ignorant 
and wnappreciative than their neighbor. Thirdly, a final 
high note—usually the composition of the prima donna—will 
ever appeal to many. Fourthly, and perhaps chiefly, the 
audience was Clapham. In London I venture to think its 
reception might have been temporarily more cruel, but sub- 
sequently more kind. Detailed criticism on the singing and 
acting of this company I hope to give on their appearance 
at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, in a fortnight’s time. 

Sans PEur. 


Newark Orpheus Concert. 

Miss Shannah Cumming and Miss Mary Louise Clary 
will be the soloists at the next and last concert for this 
season of the well-known Newark Orpheus Club. 

Bastern Music ia Seattle, Wash. 

On Easter evening, F. Boyd Wells gave Whitney 
Coombs’ cantata, “Vision of St. John,” with marked suc- 
cess. The solos were given by Marguerite McKinley, 
Lillian Belle Whittlesey and W. H. Hammons. 

Master Nathan Fryer. 

At a musicale given recently by Tom Karl, in honor of 
Ben Davies, the eminent tenor, the child pianist. Master 
Nathan Fryer, played. He was the recipient of high com- 
pliments from Mr, Davies. . 

A Canadian Pianist. 

J. D. A. Trip, who is esteemed as one of the foremost 
pianists in Canada, will make his New York début the night 
of April 28, in Knabe Hall. The program will comprise 
only piano pieces. A high reputation precedes the Cana- 
dian, who will be heard with considerable interest. 
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HERE is much good music being admirably per- 
formed this afternoon in Paris in memory of the 
Crucifixion. At the Conservatoire Beethoven’s Symphony 
in D, Mozart’s Concerto for piano in E flat, and Beetho’ 
ven’s Fantaisie for piano, orchestra and chorus, Raoul 
Pugno; Saint-Saéns’ Requiem Mass, and a hymn by Haydn 
for stringed instruments. 

At the Lamoureux concert ‘““Tannhauser” overture, Pre- 
lude of “Parsifal,”’ fragments of “Tristan and Isolde,” 
fragments of the “G6tterdammerung,” and the overture of 
the “Maitres Chanteurs.”. So much for Wagner. In ad- 
dition Sarasate will play an Adagio from the Second Con- 
certo of Max Bruch and Lalo’s “Symphony Espagnole.” 

M. Colonne gives of Wagner fragments of the “Gétter- 
dammerung,” “Rienzi,” “Walkire” and ‘‘Parsifal,” frag- 
ments Berlioz’s ““Enfance du Christ,” fragments of 
“Iphigénie en Tauride” and the “Leonore” overture. 

At the Bodiniére fragments of Bach’s “Passion” (St 
John) and of “Christ on the Mount of Olives,” Bee- 
thoven; fragments of Schutz’s “Allelulia,” Handel’s “The 
Messiah,” and the “Stabat” of Pergolese, with conference 
by M. Julien Tiersot. 

The Odéon is giving for Holy Week “The Passion” with 
3ach’s music, orchestrated by the Hillemacher Brothers, 
words arranged by M. Edmond Harancourt. The pre- 
lude of the second scene has the music of an organ pas- 
toral in F. The third has the grand fugue in E minor, 
the fourth the prelude in C, the sixth the celebrated pre- 
lude in B flat minor in form of a funeral march. Mme. 
Segond Weber is the Virgin, Jesus a M. Marquet, Pilate a 
M. Coste, and Judas M. Rameau. 

“The Truands,” by Jean Richepin, has just been pre 
sented at the Odéon with success. The word Truand rep- 
resents about what does to us the word “Tramp,” with all 
that the word implies of good and bad qualities and gen- 
eral vagrancy. It is a drama in five acts, dealing with the 
life of a band of these semi-bandits in the Notre Dame 
quarter of Paris. There is a strange mixture of men and 
women, god and bad. fact and legend, ideal and realistic, 
which serves to pass a couple of hours apart from life and 
its cares, It is in verse which adds to its merits for the con- 
noisseurs, and takes from it for the people. It is finely 


ol 
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mounted and splendidly played, as is almost everything 


here. M. Decori is the hero of the piece. 
Beerbohm Tree, of Her Majesty’s Theatre, London, 
came to Paris expressly to see the “Truands.”’ It appears 


that he is especially devoted to the Odéon, and has already 
mounted and played Richepin’s “Chemineau” with suc- 
cess. M. Ginisty is the able director of the Theatre 
Odéon. 

To the great satisfaction of a large number of people, 
among them the friends of the modest and retiring com- 
poser, M. Paul Puget, “Beaucoup de Bruit pour Rien” is 
pronounced a success at the Opéra Comique. 

M. Paul Puget has already been presented to THe Mu- 
sicAL Courter readers by personal sketches, and by men- 
tions of his truly charming songs and ballads, of which 
American singers should know more. 

He is young comparatively, and has already written 
“Ulysse et les Sirénes,” “Le Signal,” and a scene lyric, all 
of which have been represented. He is a Prix de Rome. 
No composer can write in these days without having his 
work compared with Wagner’s as a standard. It must be 
tiresome to composers this to be denied absolute original- 
ity whatever type their music may be. If it has the least 
bit of brass, lame rhythm or vestige of ritornello it is lost, 
strayed or stolen from the German. If marked by absence 
of these “qualities” oh, the writer is trying to be different. 

Pupil of Massé, the liet motif is absent from the Puget 
opera according to general view, and the effort has been 
to “not to copy” the wizard. The music is decidedly 
whatever that may mean, without being of the 
The orchestra is said to be too mixed for 
clearness of vocal production by others. Mais que voulez 
vous. Unless orchestra drowns the not 
considered orchestra at present. If a streak of the light 
of intelligence as to the meaning of the plot reaches the 
mentality of an audience nowadays it is the first and mortal 
symptom of banality. Everything must be clouded in a 
vealy of vagried Its 
purport must be hammered in by supplemental séances of 


“opera,” 
passé school 


an words it is 


veil vagueness at representation 
lecture, musical lecture, study, endurance of fatigue and 
weariness of soul in all manners in order to become “up” 
on modern intention 

This music is generally conceded to be excellently de 
scriptive of the irony, gaiety, grief, surprise, grace, love 
and treason which charge the Shakesperian story. “Much 
Ado About Nothing,” not with 
Shakespeare, but a simple little story by one Bandello, an 
The inspired genius of the great dramatist has, 


by the way, is original 
Italian 
however, lifted it into immortality by making of it a type 
of human life. reflecting for us our poor human nature 
with which we are so familiar. The name of the original 
story was “How Timbree of Cardona Came to Love Fe- 
nicia Leonati of Messina.” 

Benedict and Beatrice are two lovers; Hero and Claudio 
Don Pedro is the good king-uncle, and 
There is a gov 


two other lovers 
his brother, Don Juan, the heavy villain 

ernor of Messina, Leonato, and it must 
that the name Hero is that of a girl, not of a boy, as 
might justly be imagined. The villain, out of spite to his 
brother, mixes up things between the two pairs of lovers, 


be remembered 


causing the supposed death of a bride at the very altar 
under the weight of false accusation. It is by the dis- 
closure of a common drunkard at a feast that the truth is 


made known, when the bride comes tu life, the bride- 
groom to reason and all live happy afterward 
The moral is that what men will not tell when sober 


they will when drunk, which is a solemn fact, except in 
the case of the secret of Freemasonry no man in 
his cups has ever yet betrayed. 

One of the wisest reflections made 
this opera is by M. Bruneau, who questions whether the 
subtleties of a drama, as written by a Shakespeare, can by 
any stretch of the imagination be represented or even 


which 


upon the subject of 
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suggested by music. The task is already difficult even for 
the theatre, with all its action and illustration. A Shake 
speare only as composer, having in his mind the whole 
portrait of all humanity as he had it, with personal con- 
sciousness of the charm, sarcasm, gaiety and melancholy, 
force and delicacy of the drama as conceived by him— 
only such a person as composer could be capable of re- 
producing these things in sound. And even then could 
they be taken from his pen in sound as he conceived them 
by the minds of those who heard? 

This very feature it is which makes all translation of 
philosophic or subtle or pschycologic plots or stories dan 
gerous, if not actual misrepresentation. In the impossibility 
of reflecting menality the composer is obliged to reduce 
the story to a bare skeleton of fact, when in nine cases out 
of ten the original power, beauty and intention of the 
original are all lost 

Why try to express mentality by music? Why not be 
content with reflecting feeling, which is its province? 

In any case, the music of M. Paget is enjoyable, the 
story new, the mounting excellent, costumes charming 
and the acting good. The singing also, for the most part 
M. Messager is chef d’orchestra, M. Fugere the King 
Isnardon the traitor, Don Juan; Mlles. Mastio and Telma 
Beatrice and Hero, M. Leon Beyle the young Claudio 


M. Gaston Beyle the Governor, and Benedict the fas 


cinating tenor, Clement There is much chorus work 
Ce n’était qu'un enfant,” “Pleure librement,” “Jusqu’au 
pur rayon’ are among the solos noticed. There are 


two or three interesting duets and quartets. Everybody 
s going to see the piece, and the composer, author (M 
Edouard Blau) and director are all being congratulated 


Beaucoup de Bruit pour rien” is published by Hengel 
* * * 
Another composer being congratulated at this moment 
s M. Isidor de Lara, at Monte Carlo, where his opera, 


Messaline,” was given with great éclat by Heglon, Ta 
magnon, Leclerc, Bouvet, Melchissedec, Soulacroix, &c., 
under the musical direction of of M. Léon Jehin. It is a 


story of the Roman Empire in the time of Claude, and, 


bespeaks love and gladiat rship 


Sara Bernhardt is au tapis with “La Samaritaine” for 
the Bible season. She is nothing if not apropos 

One man who is doing his best to speak through the stage 
is the actor-director Antoine He is incessantly talking 


mighty things and, more wonderful yet, is being listened to 
[here is not a theatre in town where more abstract truth 
nd progress sentiment are being preached, and there 1s not 
one where people keep so still and remain so intent to the 
lose of the play 

He is giving just now a most curious drama, taken from 
i book by M. Curel, which treats of the passion for science 





f which some savants are possessed, the lengths to which 

they will go in discovery and the sacrifices even of life and 
love which miay be the resul It represents a doctor who 
is in the habit of not only dissecting bodies already 
dead, but of experimenting theories on living persons con 
demned as incurable by physicians. Thus this special doc 
tor innoculates with a cancer serum a young girl supposed 
to he dying with consumption. The fact that the girl is 
bound to die anyway and of the benefit to mankind through 
possible discovery of a cure for another deadly disease 
lend in fact a certain correction to the dubious practice 

But unforiuna-ely the girl becomes cured of her phtaisis 
and recovers with the cancer poison in her veins! The doc 
tor, already viewed askance by his comrades, the law and 
even his wife, becomes a veritable assassin by the will of 
fate. But instead of suicide, of which he first thinks, he 
innoculates himself with the deadly serum and becomes 
thereby an experiment to himself for the course of a year 
or two! 

Aside from its novelty, the merit of the play consists in 
its admirable discussions for and against certain things 
which compose the echics of the Antoine Theatre. Thus are 
treated, for instance, the right of the profession to make 
experiments, the question of immortality which presses it 
self upon the unbelieving scientist when face to face with 
lingering but certain death, the question of love and devo 
tion in a wife, conventionality in belief versus progress, &c 

By reason of this liberty of spirit and open expression of 





It is certainly a relief from the maudlin sentiment and re 
proachable morals of most of the playhouses in Paris 


* * * 


“Tannhauser,’’ with Mile. Acté in the role of Elizabeth 
and Grandjean as Venus, is to be the next week's en 
tertainment at the Opéra. Struensée at the Odéon with 
the Colonne Orchestra and Mile. Sorel as Queen of Den 
mark, Mehul’s “Joseph and Irato,"’ Massenet’s “Cendrilla,” 
Charpentier’s “Louise and Orphée” at the Opéra Comique ; 
‘Francillon,”’ by Dumas, at the Comédie Francaise; ‘Ma 
dame de Lavalette’”’ replacing “Le Lys Rouge” at the Vau 
deville; “Obéron” at the Renaissance (old theatre of Sara 
Bernhardt, now made an opéra popular); “Les Mousque- 
taires de la Reine” at the Folies-Dramatiques, changed from 
a theatre to an opéra comique popular; “Vive l’'Almée,” a 
take off on the cry “Vive l’Armée,”’ at the Mathurin; “Lit- 
tle Tich,” one of the most laughable features of entertain- 
ment in the city, at the Olympia; “Marthe,” a sort of thése 
feminist, by M. Kistemaeckers, at the Nouveau, and “Aqui 
le Calecon?” at the Cluny Theatre—voila, are some of the 
novelties of this week and next 

The latest is that Jean de Reszké will not, but that it is 
Van Dyk who will, in the coming “Tristan,” sing at Paris 

The Chatelet is almost sold out for Paderewski on the 
gth. Prices commence at 6 francs. The recitals at Salle 
Erard will take place April 25 and 29 and May 5 

Rose Caron has renounced “Iphigénie’” at the Opéra 
Comique 

Mme. Marx Goldschmidt gives a soirée to-morrow even 
ing in honor of Sarasate 

M. Baldelli, the celebrated baritone of the Madrid Opera 
House, is going to establish himself in Paris as a professor 
of singing. If M. Baldelli can succeed in making peopl 
produce the impression that he does when he sings, he will 
be a benediction to the vocal world He is one of the most 
accomplished artists in Europe He is immensely mag 
netic, has a wide repertory and is the hero of the hour in 
Paris salons. We bespeak for him the attention of Amer 
can pupils who wish to learn to sing musically and effect 
ively all classes of song 

The grand singer Felia Litvinne has had her first great 
triumph of the season in St. Petersburg in “Judith Seroff 

Mme. Emma Nevada has just passed through Paris on 
her way to Spain to sing engagements. She was highly 
successful in the Netherlands, where notices, biographies 
ind portraits of the fair songbird indicate the esteem and 

affection in which she is held there as elsewhere 

In Holland, also, Fannie Francisca is doing excellent 
work and reaping that sort of reputation which is exacted 

of young American singers abroad before they can sing 
in their own country ‘The Resurrection of Lazarus,” by 
Perosi, was her last hearing outside of the opera house 
where her varied repertory in the national language was the 
subject of much comment 

Students of singing have no cause for complaint as to the 
lack of opportunity these days. We have in Paris the Op 
éra, Opéra Comique, Folies Dramatiques and Renaissance 
wholly consecrated to lyric drama, and a new lyric theatre 
in contemplation. In London there will be this summer 
Covent Garden, Drury Lane, and the Lyceum, too, it is 
thought, all in concurrence. The States has the Metropol 
itan, and now the English company perambulating. The 
Drury Lane will have Italian opera alone. Then there are 
the grand concerts yawning all about and seeking weekly 
the newest and best that can be had. It is not opportunity 


that is lacking to singers nowadays 


> * * 


The name of the Russian poet, Livow, is coming to light 
through the efforts of friends and the Russian clergy, who 
forming themselves into a committee at St. Petersburg, pre 
pare to celebrate the tooth anniversary of him, who wrote 
the Russian National Hymn, set to music by Glinka, and en 
titled “Bojé Tsara Krani.” 

A Paris critic by the name of See wrote some uncompli 
mentary remarks about the new play, “Truands,” by M 
Richepin. The critic, himself a young man in the early 
twenties, was called to account by the young son of Riche 
pin, still in his teens, and a duel was projected. The law 
of this noble and courageous implement of revenge statutes 

















however, against the “encounter” by minors Hence, a 
semi-colon in the child’s play A codicil of the law, how 
ever, gave the right to proceed in this instance, and the two 
little boys went out to the field with their two little pistols 
As neither of them could pull a trigger, let alone hit a barn, 
all parties went home gaily to lunch, and a father’s honor 
was sustained 

The eminent and distinguished Ministre des Beaux Arts 
of Paris, M. Georges Leygues, has undertaken the preserva 
tion of the beauty of French landscape against the inroads 
of progress and practicality. The aim is all that is praise 
worthy. There is more educational power in a beautiful 
tree than in a prayer book 

By the way, the buds are all coming out in Paris, the 
fauvettes have begun their serenades to the dawn. A little 
more and one will be capable of pardoning Paris for all her 
sins, even in her—politics 

There has been a competition of architects this week for 
the invention of new and beautiful house fronts. It is not 
the beauty of “house frofits” that needs the attention of 
architects in Paris, but the dreadful and unnecessary incon 
venience and old style of the interiors. Let them compete 
for resurrection of air, regular heat and bathing in the new 
concours 

Five thousand three hundred and forty aquarelles, pastels 
and designs have been already received in the exposition 
gallery of designs in Paris. The room to which rejections 
are sent is called “La Cimietiére.” 

Paris society is disturbed into factions over the subject of 
dinner hour. This domestic event has been dropping down 
into midnight with a steady progression which threatens 
not only soirées, concerts, operas and theatres, but the ren 
dezvous of the master of the house. When it came to that 
became sufficiently serious for discussion 


FANNIE Epcar THOMAS 


Mrs. Edmund Severn'’s Pupils. 

Mrs. W. J. Oliver, a pupil of Mrs. Edmund Severn, has 
been engaged for the position of contralto at the Bergen 
Reformed Church, Jersey City 

Willis BE. Bacheller. 


Willis E. Bacheller, the well-known tenor, is doing much 


notable work this winter He sang in the “Stabat Mater” 
at St. Ignatius Church, in Brooklyn, Easter Sunday, with 
great success. His song recital took place Thursday after 
noon in Christian Science Hall The significant fact that 


the hall could not contain the people whe wished to be pres 


ent at the recital speaks volumes for the popularity of the 


singer. The program consisted 


} 
i 


entirely of songs by Ameri 





nol 





omposers, in I 


Mr. Bacheller showed great versatility in his singing of 
he program numbers, which ranged from the daintiest of 
MacDowell’s songs to the most passionate and fervent of 
Chadwick's writings. finishing with Bullard’s “Drinking 
Song.” 

The particular points of Mr. Bacheller’s method are 


these: A delicacy of expression, exquisite mezzo-voce, a 
nicety in interpretation, a warmth of musical temperament 
and a voice of abundant strength and range. Every song 


seemed a story, and was told to the audience in such a way 
that all understood that story 
One of the most fashionable audiences of the season con 


gregated to hear him, and “standing room only” was the 
order of the day. Every selection he gave was applauded 
to the echo almost before he finished the last note 


Miss Holmes’ violin numbers contributed greatly to the 
pleasure of the afternoon. She is a conscientious little ar 
ist and her mastery of techn seems to come as a matter 
of course The bow in her deft fingers draws from the 
instrument a tonal beauty that is not frequently heard, 
while her delicate, sympathetic touch expresses the feeling 
and earnestness which she puts into her work 

The accompanists, Mrs. Ada Wiegel Powers, Miss Edna 
Rosalind Park and Albert Anguish, added greatly to the 
pleasure of the afternoon 

Mr. Bacheller also sang with the Manuscript Society 
Saturday afternoon, three selections by Arthur Foote, “The 
Roses Are Dead I'm Wearin’ Awa’,” and “Memnon.” 


SHASON 1898-99. 
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musical services on Easter Sunday were observed 
For weeks 
“par excel- 


HE 
in all the churches with unusual éclat. 
the choirs have held rehearsals. The music 
lence” was given at the First Church. This choir is under 
the efficient direction of William S. Waith, who has been 
the organist of this church for many years. The same 
singers have remained under his direction, assimilating his 
ideas and rounding out and perfecting the artistic balance 
of the choir, until the music of the First Church has a great 
reputation. Strangers visiting our city on Sundays in- 
variably make it a point to attend the First Church. 
The choir is composed of a quintet comprising Miss 


Kittie Tyrell, soprano; Mrs. Clara Barnes-Holmes, con- 
tralto; J. R. Williamson, tenor; Raymond Riester, bari- 
tone, and George Sweet, bass9. The music presented at 
this church was excellent. 

* * * 


The choir of the North Church had an excellent program 
and the singing was superb. Under the direction of that 
most painstaking musician, William Kaffenberger, no 
other results could be expected. This is another church, 
which has kept the same well trained quartet for years, 
consisting of the following singers: Miss Eugenia Less- 
ler, soprano; Miss Lavinia Hawley, contralto; E. C. Die- 
trich, tenor, and William Kerr, basso; Mr. Davidson, vio- 
and director, William Kaffenberger; 
At the evening service Miss Ada 


linist; organist 
chorus of thirty voices. 
Gates assisted. 

* ” « 


The Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, with Mr. 
Lund as director, rendered a good program. 


*_ * * 


Angelo Read, the director, had 
In the 


At the Central Church 
prepared the music for his choir with much skill. 





program we find many of his own compositions, which 


were well sung. 


their 
and 


Church choir rehearsed 


Plymouth M. E. 
The organist 


weeks 


The 
Easter program many 











ahead. 


director, Edwin Gowen, has composed many good. works, . 


among them an anthem, “The Lord Is Risen,” which 1s 
very effective. He was assisted by D. Forest Phelps. The 
well-known “Marche Celebré,”” by Lachner, was well ren- 
dered as a duet by Messrs. Gowen and Phelps. The choir 


showed thorough training. 


At the Avenue Baptist Church the musical 
services were especially fine. W. S. Jarrett, who is doing 
excellent work, is the young organist and director. He 
selects his own choir, and his pride and boast is to have the 
best singers obtainable. For Easter the quartet consisted 
of Miss Elizabeth Hoffman, soprano; Kathleen Howard, 
alto; W. A. Slaight, tenor, and Claude Stephan, bass, who 
sang selctions from Buck, Hopkins, Parker, Schnecker, 
Hawley and Shelley. The choir who have been engaged 


Delaware 


for the coming year are Miss E. Hoffman, Miss Ada 
Gates, Frederick Hicks (a New York tenor) and A. F. 
Hager. 

; a: ee 

While the joyous strains, “The Lord Hath Risen,” were 


much of sadness and discontent 
reigned behind the scenes. In many of the churches the 
usual cry has been to reduce expenses. Good organists 
have been dispensed with to make room for inferior ones 
to save a little money. Singers’ salaries have been re- 
duced, or amateurs, who claim no salary, have been taken 
in their places. 

In many cases the music committee consists of people 
who do not know a bar of music from a bar of soap, and 
who do not realize that without good music the services 
at most churches would be robbed of their main charm. 

Such changes are to be condemned; the congregations 
are the sufferers, by being obliged to hear the fearful 
solos of an amateur choir. 

A singer spends years of labor, often his last cent for a 
musical education, and I do not see why a competent 
singer should not be entitled to a remuneration fetng | his 


heard in all the churches, 


position. I know in most of our churches the salary is 
from $20 to $25 per month, and only two churches pay 
double that sum. Some of the singers are paid $1,000 
per annum in these two churches. There is only one wa) 
to remedy matters. To the organists should be left the 
choice of the singers, for they have a natural pride to keep 
up the standard of music for their own sake. They in turn 
should insist on an efficient choir, and only engage able 
singers. The singers should agree among themselves 
what their salary should be, according to the value of their 
services. 

It may be a matter of consolation to Buffalonians to 
hear that a similar state of affairs prevails in the churches 
of San Francisco, according to the correspondent of a 
local paper there. 

The fourth and last subscription musicale was given at 
the home of Mrs. Joseph T. Jones. A galaxy of the “bon 
ton” were present. The scarcity 
Buffalo has made these recitals very enjoyable. 

Aside from Miss Whelpton’s piano selections and Mr 
Fricke’s Mrs. George Davidson, contralto, 
and John King Roosa, 
attraction. Mr. Roosa is the 
Music in Elmira, coming to 
class in violin playing. 

In the short space of time he has visited Buffalo he has 
attained an enviable reputation for his excellent playing 
At the Jeanette Robinson Murphy recital he covered him- 
self with glory, and he is much in demand at private re- 


of real good music in 


*cello numbers, 
violinist, proved to be a decided 
director of the School of 
Buffalo weekly to teach a 


citals. Mr. Roosa’s solos at the subscription musicale 
were Beethoven’s Romanza, Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de 
Moscow.” Miss Whelpton, Mr. Roosa and Mr. Fricke 
played Saint-Saéns’ Trio E minor, op. 92, and Brahms 


“Hungarian Dance.” Mrs. Davidson’s songs were much 
admired, 
. + 7 
E. A. Gowen holds his ‘third pupils’ recital on April 8 


This is not public, as he seeks in these recitals to show 
pupils how to appear before others. The 
of pupils each contribute some numbers to the program, 
while others form the Through this medium 
timid pupils rapidly gain confidence, able 
pear to better advantage on public occasions. One or 
more public recitals are to follow the present series 


limited number 


audience 


and are to ap 


* * * 


which was given in St 
with L. H 
so much so 
At both 
audience 
the 


“Emmanuel,” 
Easter Sunday 


The oratorio of 
Lucas’ Church 
Montague as director, was a grand success; 
that it had to be repeated on the next evening. 
was standing room The 
rising in a body as 


on evening, 


recitals there only. 
showed their appreciation by 
director left his stand. 

The choruses were exceptionally good, and some of the 
solos taken by Miss Blanche A. Tolmie and Miss Alice 


B. Haffa and H. L. A. Jeckel were sung artistically 


* « * 
The Buffalo Opera Company, bound for Middleport, 
to give the performance of “The Pirates of Penzance,” 


chartered a trolley car last night to Lockport, from thence 
the merry crowd took the cars to Middleport, where a 
packed house greeted the singers. Buffalonians know how 
well the opera was given here the direction of 
Mr. Sheehan some weeks ago, and we are not surprised 
at the enthusiasm of the village who turned out in full 
Mr. Sheelian is rehearsing his company to give the 
in Buffalo and Niagara Falls. 


under 


force. 
“Bohemian Girl” 


* * *# 


Sousa’s Band appear in Buffalo on April 14. and Paur’s 
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Orchestra concert will be held at the Star Theatre April 
23. 
* * * 

The second concert of this season by the Harugari 
Frohsinn was given on April 3, under the direction of 
Johannes Gelbke. The ladies’ chorus assisted. Selections 
from Ehrgott, Ries, Nevin, Hinrichs and others were 
given prominent among them being two songs for mixed 
chorus: 

(a) “Frihlingslied,” with orchestra. 

(b) “Heimkehr,” composed by the director, Johannes 
Gelbke, who is doing good work in that line. Singing 
societies all over the country are using many of his com- 
positions. 

» * - 

Mr. Whelpton’s Sunday afternoon choral classes will 
close their work for the year with a recital by the pupils 
of the advanced class, assisted by Mrs. George Davidson. 
Jr., contralto; Miss Alice Whelpton, pianist; Allen E. Day, 
reader, and A. C. Adams, baritone, at the Catholic Institute 
Hall on Monday evening, April 10. A special feature of 
the program will be the singing by the class of a large va 
riety of part songs, illustrating the character of the work 
done and the advancement made during the year. 


*>- * * 


The Buffalo Oratorio Society will give a concert next 
month. The program will include Rubinstein’s three pic- 
tures from “The Tower of Babel,” the great Dagon chorus 
from Handel’s “Samson,” Gounod’s “Gallia” and a tri 
umphal hymn by Angelo M. Read, besides other selections. 


* * * 


In response to many requests, Liza Lehmann’s “In a -Per- 
sian Garden’”’ will be repeated during the third week in April, 
by the same singers who gave it on March 13 at the Catholic 
Institute Hall—Miss Harriet E. Welch, Mrs. Laura Diet 
rich Minehan, Thomas Cronyn and Edward E. Tanner. 
Miss Mary M. Howard will be the musical director, and 
will play the accompaniments, assisted by Miss Elinor M. 
Lynch. 

* * * 

The choir of the Church of Our Father, which comprises 
Miss Harriet Welch, Miss Neenah Lapey, Carl Stephan and 
Percy Lapey, is preparing to give Balfe’s operetta, “The 
Sleeping Queen,” before the Unity Club on April 12. 


so 


Miss Marjory Sherwin, of Batavia, will be the violin 
soloist at the next Sangerbund concert. Miss Sallie Tilden 
will be the soprano soloist 

e ¢-e 

The Cecilia Club gave the fourth recital of this season's 
series at the home of Miss McMullen, on West Tupper 
street, on Thursday evening. Blumenschein was the sub 
ject. Among those who took part in the program were W 
M. Scherbarth, Miss McMullen, Miss Martha Love, Miss 
Clara Young, Mrs. Etta E. Shew, Miss Emma L. M. Hay 
ward and Mrs. J. W. Mark. 

* * * 

At the West High School a very enjoyable “Spring Mu 
sicale” was given last Friday evening under the direction 
of William S. Jarrett, pianist. The other participants were 
Mrs. Clara Barnes-Holmes, Miss Elizabeth Hoffman, Mrs 
Charles Robbins and Raymond O. Riester 

. . . 

The younger pupils of Jaroslaw de Zielinski will give 
“an afternoon of music” at his home, No. 762 Auburn ave 
nue, next Friday afternoon. The participants will be the 


Misses Ethel Brennisen, Mabel Brennisen, Elenor Ehlers, 
Celeste Thebaud, Grace Frisbee and Master Marvin Grod 
zinsky. 
> * * 
A new accession to Buffalo music circles is Louis W. 
Critchlow, baritone, who has recently moved to this city 
from Philadelphia. Mr. Critchlow is a pupil of Edmund J 


Myer, of New York. 
s- * 


Much interest is shown in the concerts to be given in aid 
of the Public School Teachers’ Retirement (Pension) Fund 
at Music Hall next Thursday, Friday and Saturday, under 
the direction of Joseph Mischka. Seven hundred children 
selected for voice and musical ability from all the schools 
will form a chorus to sing patriotic, operatic and other se- 
lections. Arranged on a great terraced platform, filling the 
entire stage, they will present a most attractive sight. Six- 
teen groups of twenty children each will sing the lullabies 
of as many nations, each group clad in the costume of the 
nation it represents. Other features will be added to make 
one of the most interesting and unique entertainments ever 


given in this city. 





RocHEester News. 


To the kindness of James E. Bagley I am indebted for the 
following news. Would that others, whom I have repeat 
edly urged to send me Rochester news for publication, had 


favored me likewise. 
* * * 


The magnificent cantata “Gethsemane,"’ composed by C 
Lee Williams, organist of Gloucester Cathedral, for the ju- 
bilee festival of 1897, was finely sung last night at Christ 
Church in observance of Passion Sunday. The solo num 
bers were sung by Messrs. Attridge, Walker, Doty, Smith, 
Poppen, Dillman, Rooke and Hays. The one soprano solo 
in the cantata was rendered by Master Charles Rebasz. The 
choir was directed by James E. Bagley. 

The cantata was never before sung by a Rochester choir 


2S. & @ 


Rochester is to have a music festival in May. 

Geo. W. Walton, who has charge of the music, will give 
the “Stabat Mater,” by Rossini, with a chorus of 250 voices, 
for the first night. Soloists have not as yet been selected. 

Mrs. KATHERINE Ri€SBERG 


Max Treumanon and His Papil. 

Max Treumann and Miss Sadie Thompson, one of his 
most talented pupils, appeared recently in a concert given 
by the Derby (Conn.) Choral Club, and scored a fine 
success. This is what the Derby News said: 

The club was eminently successful in its selection of soloists 
Max Treumann, of New York, a teacher of that city, was a leading 
feature of the entertainment. He has a magnificent baritone voice 
full of power, but, withal, exquisite sweetness, and under masterful 
control, Mr. Treumann was down for two selections on the pro 
gram, but was made to triple the number by responding to the 
enthusiastic encores given. At his first appearance he was made 
to respond twice and played his own accompaniment for his encore 
selections. The enthusiasm which followed his first encore was even 
greater than that after his original selection, and a second encore 
was given, to which Miss Frances Osborne played a violin accom 
paniment. It was one of the finest selections of the evening. Mr 
lreumann, besides being a splendid singer, is an accomplished 
pianist and played his own accompaniments and later those of Miss 
Thompson, with fine touch and great expression 

Miss Sadie M. Thompson, of New Haven, was the soprano soloist of 
the evening, and a most charming one was she. Her singing was ex 
quisite and her manner most attractive. She has a very sympathetic 
voice, of great range and under perfect control. She thoroughly 
fascinated her audience, which went wild with enthusiasm, and 


Miss Thompson was obliged to give several encores. 
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Franz Kaltenborn. 

RANZ KALTENBORN wiil make his début in New 

York as a conductor, at the head of a selected or- 
chestra of seventy-five musicians, on Saturday afternoon, 
April 22, at Carnegie Hall, at Lilli Lehmann’s farewell 
concert. He is well known to the musical public, having 
already established a prominent name for himself as a 
soloists and leader of one of the best string quartets, 
which organization bears his name, and has ior its other 
members, Edwin Walther, second violin; Ernst Baur, 
viola, and Hermann Beyer-Hané, 'ceilo 

Mr. Kaltenborn was solo violinist of Anton Seidl’s or- 
chestra, and a great favorite ol his. Seidl was interested in 
Mr. Kaltenborn’s work, and did much toward the ad- 
vancement of his quartet 

Last May, after Seidl’s death, the Seidl Society gave a 
memorial concert, and selected for its conductor, Franz 
Kaltenborn, on account of his close relations with the de- 
ceased. Mr. Kaltenborn proved a surprise to all, and it 
was unanimously conceded that he possessed great talent 
for conducting. James Huneker wrote the following of 
Mr. Kaltenborn’s work on that occasion in THe MusIca 
CouRIER: 

Franz Kaltenborn, the conductor, proved an agreeable surprise. 
With more experience he may prove a formidable rival to some men 
who have earned a reputation. His beat is free, vigorous, and he has 
temperament. The orchestra responded to Mr. Kaltenborn’s baton, 
and so we caa record that the “Humperdinck music” was charmingly 
played and the “Meistersinger’’ prelude was all that could be desired 

Musicat Courter, New York, May 4, 1898 

Other papers said: 

The “Preludes” was given with real power and true expression. 


Franz Kaltenborn conducted with enthusiasm and earnestness 


deserving of commendation 


rhe young conductor showed that he possessed the “stuff” to at- 
“ee 


tain a promuine nt position among contemporary conductors. 
especially his interpretation of the Wagner numbers, “Meistersinger”’ 
Prelude, Wotan'’s “Farewell"’ and the “Funeral March” from the 
ung” showed that we could expect great things of Mr 


Gotterdamn 
Kaltenborn in the realm of orchestral music 

That such an artist as Liili Lehmann should select him 
to conduct for her is a significant testimonial of this young 
man’s ability. 

The program for Saturday’s concert is an elaborate one, 
and will give Mr. Kaltenborn ample opportunity to show 
what he can do. 

Immediately following this event will be the Seidl So- 
ciety concert, at the Academy ol Music, Brooklyn, on 
April 25, for which Mr. Kaltenborn has again been chosen 
conductor. 

As Mr. Kaltenborn has received all of his musical educa- 
tion in New York his progress and success should engage 
the interest, encouragement and support of the musical 
public. Mr. Kaltenborn is a thorough musician, as may 
be judged by his steady advancement toward the front 
ranks of contemporary musicans, and he is a credit to our 
city. Like other orchestral leaders, he has had the neces- 
sary orchestral experience, having played in all the leading 
orchestras in New York, including Thomas, Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch, Anton Seidl and Emil Paur 

In three short seasons Mr. Kaltenborn has made of his 
quartet what it has taken other quaiiets years to accom- 
plish, and his solo work is recognized as being superb 
He possesses a phenomenally large tone; his style is broad 
and sweeping, at the same time being exquisitely sweet; 
and his technic is fully developed, and his bowing excep- 
tionally graceful. 

It may be opportune to mention here, in connection with 
Mr. Kaltenborn’s popularity (for certainly no violinist in 
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New York is more popular than he) that last season, the 
second of his quartet's career, they filled some sixty con- 
cert engagements, while this year its bookings are much 
in advance of that number, and the prospects for the com- 
ing year are even greater. 

Following are the two programs, which will mark the 
beginning of a new career for Mr. Kaltenborn: 

Littt Lenmann’s Farewett Concert. 
Carnegie Hall, Saturday Afternoon, April 22, 2 o'clock. 
Orchestra of 75 Musicians 


Franz Kaltenborn, Conductor 


Prelude to Die Melatersingets.... . oo. .cccvccsccccccccessecciseces Wagner 


Seethoven 


Rite, TNS, oi venccedvcsse eee ode dae nabe « 6oecbapscemuan 
Madgme Lehmann 
Dream Music, Hansel und Gretel Humperdinck 
Songs 
8. kK ee errr ore ... Franz 
Narzissenduft Hieieae + sths txbeddaens tne vibe toeliioes ee Brahms 
Wealpuralanaeht .... ccccccesctinssccccccccvvcvesccvesccacveecoee Loewe 
Madame Lehmann. 
Symphonic poem, Les Preludes............ccseccsecccccccscvcvess Liszt 
Prelude and Finale, Tristan und Isolde................+e000005 Wagner 


Madame Lehmann and orchestra. 
Frank Hauser, accompanist. 
Serpt Society Concert. 
Academy of Music, Brookiyn, Tuesday Evening, April 25, 8 o'clock 
Orchestra of ss Musicians. 
Franz Kaltenborn, Conductor. 
Miss Marie Brema and Miss Florence Terrel, soloists. 


Overture, Flying Dutchman... EE OF: Wagner 
Hungarian Fantaisie re suphhabeddcdens tduekderdtei enna Liszt 
Miss Terre}. 
en IB  cunn'nsrdeey sob ones secthes+codhecinbekesucd Moszkowski 

.. Moszkowski 


Spain, The Nations. 
Dalila...... 


Aria, Samson et . Saint-Saéns 


Miss Brema. 


Phone Gk, Date Fe, coc dkaie wbbiwd i neue <éeesenvetes Wagner 
Songs, Miss Brema. 
Symphonic poem, Les Preludes (by request). . Liszt 
About Musical People. 
RS. JAMES W. ENGLISH, Jr., and Miss Susie 


Harwood entertained the members of their music 
class in Mrs. English’s apartments at the Majestic, At- 
The musicale was a compliment to the leader of 
this class, Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Hubbard. The members 
of the class are Mrs. J. W. English, Jr., Miss Susie Har- 
wood, Mrs. Albert Howell, Jr.. Mrs. Roby Robinson, Mrs 
3en Hill, Miss Katherine Bigby, Miss Walpole, Mrs. Will- 
iam Montgomery, Miss Berrien, Miss Jennie English, Miss 
Gail Harwood, Mrs. John M. Slaton, Mrs. S. W. Trawick 
and Miss Romare 

The Misses Bruning, Mrs. Lillie Stibolt-Hanssen, H. F. 
Reed and others were the musicians at a 


lanta, Ga. 


Carson, C. F. 
recent musical in Davenport, Ia. 

Edith L. Barnum is superintendent of music in 
the Normal School, Shippensburg, Pa. 

The Symphonic Society of Philadelphia and the Men- 
delssohn Club have united in preparing a grand concert, to 
be given at the Academy of Music on Thursday evening, 
May 11, as a testimonial to their esteemed conductor, W. 
W. Gilchirst. Mr. Gilchrist has most successfully con- 
ducted the Mendelssohn Club for twenty-three successive 


Miss 


seasons. 

Begining April 17 and continuing for three days there 
will be a music festival in Atlanta, Ga., with the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra of Chicago. 

The following ladies have been elected. members of the 


auxiliary of the Symphony Club, Atlania, Ga.: Mrs. Hugh 
Angier, Mme. Antoinette Brousil Grant, Miss Cleo 
Prather, Miss Lillian Clark, Miss Rosa Steinhagen, Miss 
Lillian Barrow, Miss Anna Hunt, Mrs. Julian Field, Mrs. 


W. C. Glenn, Miss Laura Adair, Miss Jennie Boyd, Miss 
Clementine McGregor, Mrs. Mary F. O’Brien, Mrs. R. 
R. Hogue, Miss Mary F. Ormond, Mrs. Robert T. Raine, 
Mrs. W. S. Yeates, Mrs. Anna Mays Dow, Mrs. Sam Bur- 
bank, Mrs. W. C. Jarnigan, Mrs. Sarah Sheridan, Miss 
Evelyn Jackson, Miss Clare Baker, Miss Whitcomb, Miss 
Mollie Courtney, Miss Martha Goode, Miss Isma Dooly, 


Miss Alice M. Clive’s piano pupils gave a recital in Ilion, 
N. Y. Miss Clive lectured on “Kinds of Music.” 

The fifth annual music festival of the Williamsport Ora- 
torio Society was held at the Lycoming Opera Hous: 
Monday, April 17, afternoon and evening. 

The second of a series of recitals by St. Paul’s choir was 
given April 6, under the directorship of Prof. Mozart 
Parnum. 

A piano recital was given by the pupils of Miss 
Corneille Smith in the Unitarian Church, Duluth, Minn., 
Mrs. Homer Collins assisting. 

Three of the advanced pupils of E. M. C. Ezerman gave 
a recital in Cedar Rapids, la., assisted by Mrs. George 
Greene, contralto. The pupils who participated were Mrs 
M. Wettstein, of La Porte; Miss Lillian Consigney and 
Miss Jessie Witwer. 

The concert of chamber music, arranged by Miss Mary 
L. Regal, instructor of music at the high school, Spring- 
field, Mass., was greatly enjoyed. 

An oratorio will be given by the Ladies’ Friday Musicale 
and the Choral Union, April 20, in Jacksonville, Fla. 

Mrs. Anna Bussert, of Delphos, Ohio, will participate in 
a musical in Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The music committee for the Birmingham, Ala., music 
festival is composed of A. R. Dearborn, R. F. Manley and 
Oliver Chalifoux, in co-operation with Professor Gucken- 
berger. 

Mrs. A. M. Thompson, Miss Bianca Noa, Miss Reita 
Farron, Miss Etelka Wassman, Miss Edith Ham, Mrs. L 
B. Hatcher and Miss Marie Steward took part in the mu- 
sical given by Mrs. Thompson, at her home on Missionary 
Ridge, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The Easter music was repeated at the Ferry Street Con- 
gregational Church, Fairhaven, Conn., under the direction 
of N. E. Smith. 

The organist of St. Paul’s Church, Waco, Tex., Prof. E 
M. Parnum, and the choir, Mrs. Hallpike, Miss Daisy Lee 
Rainey, Chas. Miller and N. T. Shumate, gave a recital. 

Prof. I. T. Daniel, Clayton J. Barber, W. A. Bissell, W 
W. Brown, E. S. Bender and G. W. Lasalle arranged the 
musical of the Glens Falls (N. Y.) Club. 

Prof. Edw. M. Young and Mrs. Young use a grand piano, 
a two-manual organ and a Virgil Clavier in their teaching 
at 79 Western avenue, Morristown, N. J. 

Misses Annette and Helen Jones, of Mrs. Sallie John 
son Burgin’s Music School, Lexington, Ky., gave a recital 
at Kimball Hall. 

Organist George B. Carter will locate at Delaware, Ohio, 
where he will have charge of a conservatory of music. 

The German Singing Society, of Alexandria, Ind., cele 
brated their anniversary recently. 

Utica, N. Y., is to have a festival of music next winter, 
to last four days and to be modeled on the Worcester 
(Mass.) festival. A. L. will the conductor 
and there will be a chorus of at least 300 voices. 

Enid, Okla., is to have a new building, which will con 
tain a fine hall, to be called Schiller Hall. 

Those taking part in the Ashtabula, Ohio, auxiliary 


Barnes be 


musical are Mrs. Knebel, Miss Marion McMillan, Miss 
Rena Smith, Miss Marion Ray and James C. Ray. 
The program for the May music festival at Albion, 


Mich., has been arranged. Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield Zeis 
ler will open the festival with a piano recital, May 16. Th 
orchestra concert will take place Tuesday evening, with 
Miss Lenore Sherwood, Wednesday afternoon 
the Spiering Quartet, of Chicago, and Wednesday even- 
ing, Mrs. Elizabeth Blodgett, soprano; Miss Lenore Sher- 


soloist. 


wood, contralto; George Hamlin, tenor, and Walden Las- 
key, baritone, will give a miscellaneous concert program, 


closing with the “Persian Garden.”” On Thursday even- 


ing a concert by the Albion Choral Union, assisted by the 
artists of Wednesday evening, and Mrs. Zella Brigham 


Sand, pianist. 





The Choral Society of Middletown, Ohio, will give a 
concert on the 20th, under the direction of Charles Stah] 
Philharmonic Orchestra, A 
Lowman, Miss Flossie Willcock 


Oliver, Henry Kohn, Mrs 


At Orangeburg, S. C., the 
C. Ligon, Mrs. W. R. 


Mrs. M. G. Salley, Mrs. J. M 


-. E. Bell, H. O. Dawson, H. ¢ Wanamaker, Miss 
Louise Chisholm, Miss Marie Izlar, Miss Goldie Wanna 
maker, Miss Bertha Kohn, Miss Aline Robinson, Miss 


May Cerrere and Miss Belle Wolfe were among those ta! 
ing part in a concert given under the supervision of Henry 


Kohn. 


The Manistee (Mich.) Musical and Literary Associatio1 
gave a concert recently. 
Miss Lillian Jancke, assisted by Mrs. J. D. Kellogg 


gave a musicale in the Women’s Club rooms, Pueblo, Col 
4 musicale was given at the home of Mrs. Frank Gil 
lett, 333 Summit avenue, Sioux Falls, S. Dak., when Miss 
Bena Jameson, Clifford Peck, Misses Pauline Eddy, 
Elizabeth Cross, Jennie Jameson, Hope Walts, Helen 
Cross and Elizabeth Cross gave a fine program 
Prof. Jacob Lenzen gave a concert in Sedalia, Mo 


The Ladies’ Music Club, of Sedalia, Mo., gave a musi 
cale that was participated in by Mrs. W. D. Steele, Mrs 
Chas. Bard, Mrs. Wm. Hogg, Mrs. Harvey McGugan 
and Miss Mae Hunicke. 

The University Choral Union, Columbia, Mo., Mrs 
J. C. Jones director, gave its first public concert in 
February Mrs. Elgin-Reid, of Christian College, and 

Denham, of Stephens College, were the solo 


Miss S. B 
The Choral Union was organized about six months 


ists 


ago, and will give their second concert May |! 


The music department of the Tuesday Club, of Colum 
bia, Mo., met last time with Miss Denham, at Stevens 
College gach, Handel and Haydn were the musicians 
studied. Several papers were read, music was given by 


the members, and an enjoyable afternoon was passed 
The Mrs. J. E. Fuselman, of Martinsville 
Ind., took place March 25. Mrs 


death of 
| 


Fuselman was a talented 


musician and teacher 


Clementine De Vere. 





Here are some more press comments upon Madame De 
Vere’s success in opera this season 

Madame De Vere revealed herself a great artist. From first to last 
her singing was beautiful, and deserved the inderous applause 
that the aforesaid enthusiasts showered upon her.—St. I s Star 

Her voice reaches the highest notes with the clearness of a 1 
and without apparent effort. She made the hit of the evening.—-St 
Louis Post-Dispatch 

The audience rose to its feet voicing ciferous approva an 
cries of “Bravo!” were heard from all side St. I Chronic 

Mme. Clementine De Vere was Marguerite, and in her s work 
aroused the audience to enthusiasn She acted the part " 
depicting with great skill the awakening of love in the maiden 
heart.—St. Louis Dispatch 

As the scene was superbly sung by Madame De Vere there was 
no reservation in the enthusiasm that f c and at 
a repetition.—Kansas City Journal 

Madame De Vere is a singer who has few iperiors and few 


whose 


equals. There are few sopranos attempting the difficult roles 
singing is so musical as that of this woman, who deserves to be 
ranked with the great artists of her time. Her method is always 


free and there is no beauty of the rare voice which is not revealed 


Madame De Vere is blessed not only that she knows 


oice 


with a Vv 


how to use, but with an attractive face and graceful stage presence 
which fit her for the young heroines of the operas.—Kansas City 
Times. 

It is an unalloyed pleasure to hear her sing. (Outside of Maurice 
Grau’s opera company there is not another soprano in this country 
who is her equal in grand opera.—Kansas City Star 


Madame De Vere has some important engagements for 
the near future. She will sing in “Elijah” in Carnegic 
Hall April 22, in Newark, N. J., April 26, 
Boston Symphony, in Boston, April 27 and 28 
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It is rumored that Columbus, Ohio, may lose Professor 
Louis A. Coerne, organist at Trinity Episcopal Church 
and director of the Arion Club and the Maennerchor next 


September. 


Miss Bertha Harwood, Mrs. A. W. Sterling. 
A musical was given by Mrs. A. C. Harding’s music 
class Monday night at Mrs. Harding’s residence, Rich- 


mond, Va. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
APRIL lo, 1800. i 


OFFICIAL ORGANIST TO PARIS EXPOSITION 

CLARENCE Eppy, or CHiIcAGo, RecEIvVES APPOINTMENT 
HOROUGHLY appreciative is Chicago of the honor 
shown to America and to this city in the appoint 
ment of Clarence Eddy as official organist of the Paris 
Exposition in 1900. For so many years identified with 
the development and progress of musical ideas, finding 
in Chicago a congenial home and showing natural pride 
and delight in its well-being, Mr. Eddy possesses a popu 


larity which even his great musical gifts alone could neve 
have obtained for him 

He i8 a typical American, as well as a born musician, 
and in Chicago his friends are numbered by the thousands, 
every individual of whom rejoices in the appointment he 
has received, and thoroughly recognizes its indica 
tion as a tribute to a great musician and the progress of the 
West. Mr. Eddy is comparatively but a young man. He 
adopted this city as a home and in a musical way has 
accomplished great things. Chicago honers its gifted son, 
thanks him for much good work done and watches with 
assurance the possibilities of his matured musical powers 

7 : > 
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Virs. George B. Carpenter's office presents a scene ot 
extrac rdinary activity just now in preparation tor three 
local entertainments under her direction within two weeks 
of May 1 

On the 28th of the present month a Children’s Spring 
Festival by the choruses of the “Settlements” will be given 
in Studebaker Hall with the assistance of several artisis 
The concert is in aid of the fund for the permanancy of the 
hildren’s chorus work, and is largely supported by bot! 
the Settlement and the society people 

The “Manila Te Deum,” which will take place May 1 
is noted in another artick 

Che Kneisel Quartet, also under Mrs. Carpenter's direc 
tion, will give a recital in the University Hall, Studebaker 
Building, on the oth of May 

Besides this local work, Mrs. Carpenter is still busily 
booking artists to various musical organizations for the 
spring concerts {mong the dates recently concluded ar: 
r Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson in Chi 


ngayements 
ago, April 1; Platieville, Wis., April 21; Rock Islana, 
April 27; Springfield, Mo. (Hampden County Fes.iva! 
May 3; Tarkio, Mo., May to and 11; Aurora, May 23; La 
Fayette, May 27; Des Moines, la., July to 

George Hamlin, Cincinnati Sangerfest, week of June 25 
three dates 

Allen Spencer, Hutchinson, Kan., Festival May 10 
to 19 

Frank King Clark, Minneapolis, April 14; Chicago, May 
1; Tarkio, May 11. 
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Glen Hall, Platteville, Wis., April 21; Tarkio, May 11 
\urora, May 23 

Whitney Mockridge, St. Louis, April 18 

In her one year of management Mrs. George Benedict 
Carpenter has been requested to supply all the entertain 
ments of the Calumet Club, the Union League Club and 
the Chicago Athletic Club She has had charge « 
the Art Institute musicales in the Fullerton’ Hall 
and obtained many of the engagements for artists u 
the largest cities of the Union. St. Louis, St. Paul, Min 
neapolis, Boston, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Detroit, Louisville 
Indianapolis and Milwaukee have all been visited by the 
various artists of whom Mrs. Carpenter has exclusive con 
trol In addition to the home artists she has booked 
Sauer, Bispham, Ffrangcon-Davies, Baernstein and other 
great visiting artists, all to their good advantage Mrs 
Carpenter's work for next season is already outlined, and 
while her star artists will remain the same several new 
ames will be added to her list 

It is almost impossible in a short space to do justice t« 
the many and diverse interests which Mrs. Carpenter has 
erved so faithfully, but she closes the season with the 
knowledge that the development of her business has been 
one of distinguished progression, and she can count on the 
hearty co-operation and good will of all who have been 
associated with her, whether artist; manager, concert-giver 


or club president 


The up to date methods employed by the Board of Edu 


cation of the public schools was never better exemplified 


f the musical department 


than when the two members « 


recently indulged in a discussion of a peculiarly intemper 
ate order The wrangle ended in these two gentlemen 
agreeing to go out and fight it out 3efore they reached 
the door, however, they reached a saner conclusion, but 
the issue at stake was not settled. The details of the dis 
agreement relate to the music books at present in use in 
certam grades of the public school, each being leader of a 
faction desiring that the publisher it most favors shall be 


employed by the Board. Anticipations of a lively meeting 
it the next session are fondly indulged in 


* > * 


While the Castle Square Company are singing “Trova 
tore,” the clever gentlemen who engaged them might b 
raising their voices in a “Jubilate” at the pleasant outcoms 
of their enterprise; neither on Wednesday nor to-day was 
there a seat obtainable at the matinees, while the evening 
attendances have gained even on those of last week. It 
was thought “Faust” would prove a strong attraction, but 
not even the most sanguine imagined that “Trovatore’ 


would find people standing five and six deep in the foyer 
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This being the case with this well. worn and much abuse« 
old opera, what will happen when “Carmen the ever 
favorite “Carmen,” takes the boards next week, it is imp 
sible to predict Not a seat unsold in the house I believe 
is the correct statement to make, a condition of things 
vastly pleasant for the director of the Studebaker, Charl 
C. Curtiss, and the able manager, Kirby Chamberlai 
Pardee, to contemplate The aistinguishing fea.ure of th 
performance, which is in direct contradistinction to a 
other operatic performances within my recollection it 
Chicago, is the super-excellence of the chorus 

It would be almost impossible for the “Anvil” or “Sol 
diers’ "’ choruses to be sung more perfectly; the “business, 
too, of the entire company of sopranos, altos, tenors or 
basses is that of old, experienced members of the stage 
No one judging from their performance would imagine 
that six weeks ago the majority had never been before 
the footlights 


The studios seem to have been ransacked for the best 


voices and most intelligent people, with the result that aj 
plause usually only accorded to the principals is given with 


equal zest to the chorus, which ts so important a featur 


of the performance \ funny occurrence happened, how 
ver, in the nuns’ chorus one night this week, when a some 
what officious lady teacher told two of her pupils in the 
chorus that they should most decidedly remove al] traces of 
make-up” in their garb of nun The consequence was th 





artificial strong light made the faces of nine and twenty 


damsels appear a yellowish brownish hue which their dead 
whie dresses but enhanced. When the manager saw th 
ectacle of these jaundiced nuns he rushed behind th 


nes and somewhat vigorously informed them that he was 
nning the show and that he required no assistance from 


any cantakerous old women.. Since then only rosy cheeked 


ns have appeared 

Ihe orchestra, | understand, is to be much improved 
good material replacing the very inefficient amateur or twen 
tieth rate professionals. Monday next there is to be a radi 
cal change, and until then all criticism is withheld The 
principals have been identical with the week preceding, the 
exception being Oscar Regneas, who made a profound im 
pression by his truly remarkable impersonation of Mephisto 
In some respects his absence is not to be regretted, becaus« 
his singing and acting dwarfed the performance of som 


other members of the company and made it in a way a “one 


Star pertormam 
. | 


Opera in English has taken with the masses, and has also 


caught the fancy of many of the wealthy society people who 


see in the performances an opportunity to become really 
familiar with opera hey recognize that notwithstanding 
the low price of $1 for one of the best seats the operas aré 
as well staged and placed before the public as one could de 
sire 


Vir 


Miss Norwood, Mr 1M ] 


Sheehan and Mr. Stewart have a 


ternated with Miss De Treville, Mr. Knight and Mr. Shine 


while Miss Linck and Miss Lambert have appeared at every 

performance rhe Castle Square Company is here to stay 
* * * 

Six years of zealous, faithful work x years of arduous 


continued rehearsal, have resulted in 


lacing the Spiering 
the country. Not 


ily the Western field, but the Eastern territory has been 


Vuartet on a level with any quartet 


invaded by this now famous coterie of musicians who 
have made Chicago their home, and one could but rejoice 
that this city can boast the possession of a quartet of 
artists capable of giving such a chamber music concert as we 


heard on Tuesday night at the University Hall, Fine Arts 


Building 
The program commenced with the Brahms Quartet in 
\ minor, which showed the thoroughness with which 
gitimate, earnest artists rehearse Chere was an even 
ness, a balance, an ensemble to be found only quart 
whose knowledge and love of art are equal to the de 
mands of such a work as the Brahms Quartet W hat 
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greater praise than to say that here was an instance of a 
Brahms work receiving an interpretation worthy of the 
composition? I have heard musicians say that they found 
it impossible to listen to Brahms’ chamber music. A visit to 
a concert given by the Spiering Quartet will dissipate any 
such idea. There is a mastery of tone color, a brilliance of 
style dominating throughout the entire programs given 
by the Spierings. 

For instance, in the last movement of the Beethoven 
minor, where the marked fugato is played 
player was for the few 
moments a soloist of distinction. Weidig, when he opens 
the theme with a dignified treatment and breadth of 
style, showed us the sonorous power of the viola; Roehr- 
born, the second violin, with a firm technic, indicated that 
he knows the essentials of interpretation, while Diestel, 
and brilliant vi- 


Quartet in C 


by all the instruments, each 


the ‘cellist, in his staccato bowing 
brant power, proved fully adequate to the work of his 
confréres. . Theodore Spiering’s technical and musical 


ability were never better shown than in the Beethoven. 
Altogether the entire performance was strongly com- 
mended by the many musicians present, who recalled the 
gifted quartet of players several times at the conclusion of 
the concert. 

As an interlude of the most artistic description came 
Mrs. Minnie Fish Griffin, who sang songs by Brahms and 
Franz. Playing her own accompaniment, she gave with 
beauty of voice and delightful style seven songs in German, 
with the purest accent and most refined artistic method. 
No more fascinating singing could be desired than’ that 
of Mrs. Griffin, whose musicianship is of such unusual 
quality. It is poetic and elegant, graceful and brilliant; 
one could wish there were more such singers capable of 
interpreting classic songs with a classic appreciation and 
knowledge. 

It is difficult enough to play Brahms music, but to sing 
Brahms to one’s own accompaniment requires genius, and 
this Mrs. Griffin evidently possesses. 


* * * 


Indications point to a great success socially for the 
“Manila Te Deum” production at the Auditorium, as the 
majority of the boxes have been taken by several promi- 
nent persons who desire to benefit the hospital and place 
it on a sound financial basis. So far it has been sup- 
poried principally by voluntary contributions from some 
of the North Side residents, principally Mrs. Theodore 
Perry Shonts, who has done everything that money, 
energy and enterprise could suggest to benefit the insti- 
tution, The Auditorium performance will advertise to the 
general public of Chicago the usefulness and need of such 
an institution, and it will appeal to the philanthropy of 
those persons who wish to obtain some return for money 
invested. 

Roswell M. Field, whose column in the Evening Post 
makes that paper worth buying, has this to say regard- 
ing the “Te Deum,” to be heard here May 1: 

A New York newspaper gives a few judicial utterances concerning 
Walter Damrosch’s “Te Deum,” which, it gravely asserts, “is not 
likely to be repeated elsewhere.” As it happens, ‘Mr: Damrosch 
has already made all arrangements for the production of this 
“Manila Te Deum” in Chicago, although we must confess our in- 
ability to assign any special reason for a “Te Deum” for anything 
that has been settled thus far in the Philippines. Still, there 
is no established rule for a “Te Deum.” It will be remembered that 
when the messengers came to Job and told him that the Sabeans 
had taken his herds and slain his servants, that fire had consumed 
his sheep and that a cyclone had killed his sons and daughters, he 
took a shave and thanked the Lord. Doubtless he was thankful to 
Providence that he got out alive. Mr. Damrosch is an optimistic 
young man and a clever musician. We expect to be greatly up- 
lifted spiritually by his “Te Deum.” 


* * * 


I hear that the song recital on Wednesday afternoon 
at Central Music Hall was an interesting affair, well at- 
tended by an appreciative audience, who thoroughly en- 
joyed an excellent program. All of which is to be ex- 


expected when Max Heinrich is the singer giving the 


recital. 
** * 


One rarely enjoys a more delightful afternoon of Ger- 
man songs than given by Sydney VP: Biden at Kimball 
Hail. Under the auspices of UV. A. Ciippinger a number 
of musicai people have been invited to attend four recitals 
of German songs, the second of the series taking place 
last Wednesday, when songs by Robert Franz were given. 
Evidently it has been a labor of love with Mr. Biden, as 
his interpretation shows a knowledge gained only by an 
incessant s.udy of the literature of German music, and the 
intelligence and finish which mark his work reveal the 
facc that the advice and instruction gained for many years 
from Mr. Clippinger have resulted in producing a most 
excellent artist. Mr. Biden’s voice is a baritone of ex- 
cellent compass and quality, while his musical sense is 
that of a cultivated, refined order, which finds expression 
and pleasure interpreting the beautiful German Lied of 
Franz, Schumann and Schubert. 

These compositions are but little known in the ordinary 
recital program, the trend of taste being toward the dis- 
tempered vagaries or tunes of the weak, trashy popular 
songs which the majority of the public demand. Music 
students should take advantage of hearing gems of German 
classics sung in a musicianly manner, and not miss the 
opportunity of observing what can be accomplished in 
the way of interpretation when a real love of art is the 
basis of the work. Mr. Biden was assisted in his recital 
by Miss Jeannette Durno, who played the accompani- 
ments. Following is the program: ‘From Grief I Can- 
not Measure,” “Through the Valley Now ’Tis Night,” 
“Good Night,” “In Summer,” “’Twas in the Beauteous 
Month of May,” “Sunday,” “Bird, Say Whither Thy 
Flight,” “Mother, O Sing Me to Rest,” “Dearest Friend, 
Look Kindly on Me,” “Slumber Song,” “Now Wel- 
come My Wood,” “Fog Land,” “Marie,” “Spring De- 
lights,” “Renewal,” “Drifting on the Sea,” “Go Fetch 
a Flask of Sparkling Wine,” “Hunting Song,” “In Vain,” 
“Dance Song in May,” “Her Eyes,” “For Music,” “A 
Burial Place,” “Evening,” “Now Willi He Not Some- 
times, in Thinking” and “Boldly He Came.” 


*_ * * 


William H. Sherwood gave the fourth and last of his 
series of piano recitals at Studebaker Hall Thursday after- 
noon. His program included several new compositions by 
American composers, one of De Kontski, not played before 
in Chicago, and the Sonata Quasi Fantasia, by Draeseke, 
also played for the first time here. This work proved too 
difficult for the most serious music student to swallow, be- 
cause it is so intensely dry and of inordinate length, and not 
all Mr. Sherwood’s accomplished pianism could make it 
anything but tedious. The other compositions, played for 
the first time, are neither fresh nor exciting, but served an 
admirable purpose of foil to the standard classics of the 
program, which, although familiar to every student, were 
given in many respects an original and delightful interpre- 
tation by the American master, whose name is known prob- 
ably to every player in the land. 

Mr. Sherwood’s desire to educate the publi¢ and musi- 
cians generally to the knowledge of the work done by con- 
temporary musicians is one of the strongest influences for 
the advancement of art and artists in Chicago. He has 
made known much that is new, and although it oftentimes 
is undeserving of his performance, still it enables us to see 
the progression, or otherwise, of the new school of compo- 
sition, which, but for him, we should never know. It is a 
help and incentive to the American composer when a rec- 
ognized artist like Sherwood finds sufficient interest in their 
works to induce him to play them in public, and which will 
insensibly lead these artists to write music of a better qual- 
ity. The ordinary pianist is fearful of introducing untried 
works, but W. H. Sherwood is in that authoritative posi- 





tion which enables him to use his own judgment, and yet 
command the respectful admiration of the musical profes 
sion. The following was the program: 

Fugue in G mimor, op. 5, No. 3....-..eeceeeceeeeceeeceeees Rheinberger 
(Edited by William H. Sherwood, Ditson Edition.) 
Variations Serieuses, Op. 54.....-..0..cceercceeveeseencsed 
SSNS Ty Dive dec cc cccsccscveseccccsboccsasees Penfield 

(Dedicated to Mr. Sherwood.) 
ON TI SUN Racdeat abn ccdaetasindsscoscccocstectete 
(Dedicated to 
GREE: CT tence tascdes we cdececoscccccccevecscsccecesbees Brandeis 
(Dedicated to Mr. Sherwood.) 
Folke-Dans, from Recollections of Norway, op. 13, No. 6...(1889) Maas 
(Dedicated to Mr. Sherwood.) 


De Kontski 


Semate Ownsi Pamtatale, Op. 6... 00.2000 ccccccccccscccccccccese Draeseke 
Etude in C sharp minor (Elegy), op. 25, No. 7.............++++ Chopin 
Etude in C minor, op. 25, No. 12.......6.0ccccecccccececccceeess Chopin 
Etude in F minor, Ouvre Posthume, No. 1...............0.0s- Chopin 
Etude in A minor (Wintry Wind), op. 25, No. 11.............. Chopin 
Wedding March and Elfin Dance, from music to Shake 

speare’s Midsummer Night's Dream..........Mendelssohn-Liszi 


*- * * 


The natural force of character which enables a woman to 
see things as they are, unprejudiced by reports, but with 
the ability to judge for herself, is about one in a thousand, 
so when it was known that Mrs. Gertrude Hogan Mur 
dough, acknowledged to be the one in a thousand, had 
attended the Virgil lectures and had heartily endorsed th« 
Virgil system, many came to the conclusion that there must 
be much interesting material to be found in a method 
which is not as well known and appreciated in the West 
as it should be. We are frequently accused of being in 
too much of a hurry, but the fact is unalterable that in the 
matter of adopting progressive ideas in musical art we are 
very far behind even the slow-going English and German na 
tions. The Virgil method, as taught in the Virgil School, 
appeals strongly to the reasoning and logical faculties, and 
in its simplification of theory it is of inestimable benefit 
to the average teacher, who can, by its system, accomplish 
good results in a much shorter period than are required 
by the various methods more generally in vogue. 

By appealing to the mental faculties and allowing the 
mind to govern the fingers, Mr. Virgil works on a prin 
ciple but little in use, so far as beginners are concerned 
He says that the child can be made to reason as well as 
an adult, and that by bringing the mind into play, a more 
complete control is gained over the fingers. Technic is 
the object of the Virgil system, and technic is what ninety 
nine out of one hundred people lack. They may be 
exceptionally musical and well endowed with intelligence, 
but neither of these qualities will make a good artist un 
less the technic is adequate. This one special attainment 
the Virgil School aims to give more thoroughly than can 
be obtained by any other method, for, as Mr. Virgil says, 
sympathy must be aroused between the emotions and the 
playing members, and until that is accomplished the player 
will do a great many unmusical things. The player may 
be conscious of it, but he cannot help it, all the musical 
sense in the world is no good unless one can express it 
and to express it one must have technic. This idea of 
technic is much exploited and but rarely perfectly ex 
plained. In Mr. Virgil’s lectures, books and clavier there 
is shown a way in which this much needed accomplish 
ment can be acquired. 

Many prominent Chicago teachers, both men and wo 
men, have adopted the Virgil Clavier, which promises to 
be a recognized factor in piano playing. 

Miss Jeannette Durno’s most recent and future engage- 
ments are: April 14, Kenwood Club; April 25, Decatur, 
Ill.; April 28, Ravenswood, Ill.; May 2, Postville, Ia.; 
May 4, Springville, Ia 

Blatchford Kavanagh, baritone, will give two concerts 
at Central Music Hall. “Roney’s Boys” will also appear, 
and an attraction of the program will be the singing of 
Mrs. Harriet Dement Packard. 

The Kowalski Students’ Club is doing some good work 
at the bi-monthly meetings. Thursday an excellent pro 
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gram of selections from “The Messiah” was given by Mrs. 
Bertha Hollenbec, Mrs. Sadie Brodie, Miss Lizzie Mac- 
Phillips, Ennis Eberhart, Burt Bertlett, assisted by Charles 
E. Squire, pianist. 

Among the callers at this office during the week were 
William J. Hall, the vocal teacher and organist, of Cedar 
Rapids, and Miss Ethel Inman, of New York. Miss In- 
man is engaged to play with the Rubinstein Club at Oak 
Park. 

Miss Josephine Large gave a piano recital at the 
Assembly Hall, Fine Arts Building, last Saturday after- 
noon. This talented pianist made an excellent success, 
ably demonstrating the Calvin Cady method of interpreta- 
tion. Miss Large played the following program, much to 
the enjoyment of the many real students of music present: 


Sonata eentetins ania - ntgnes Mozart 
(riga ..... Osevecsoese Scarlatti 
Galliard ... Mariani 
Allemande Courante. dees ; ....- Schein 
Pour le lut... ‘ dtiedons none a ... Bach 
Ballade, op. 10, No. 2 , sesembuboesnnsonan Brahms 
Intermezzo, op. 117...... jrahms 
Rhapsodie, op. 79, No. 2 Brahms 
Sonata, op. 27, No. 2 .. Beethoven 


Arthur Rech gave a piano recital in the recital hall of 
the Chicago Musical College Building to-day that deserves 
to be classed as among the most progressive of those given 
here this season. Mr. Rech is a young man, and it is prob 
able that the scope of his work is still somewhat limited ; 
but in the compositions that he presented to-day there is 
reason for great praise. His performance was artistic, and 
he played with brilliancy and good phrasing, his interpreta 
tion being musicianly. His work was at all times clean, and 
he brings to his work temperament and intelligence. Mr 
Rech is a pupil of Dr. Zeigfeld. Following is the program: 
. Beethoven 

. Chopin 

.Chopin 


Sonata, op. 57, Appassionata 
Ftude, op. 25, No. 7 

Etude, op. 10, No. s.. 
Polonaise, E major osccceessKsiamt 
Danse des Elfes.... mewreqmnéeouss Sapellnikoff 
Octave Study, No. 7 pabiitiamendeal ... Kullak 


()verture, Tannhauser Wagner- Liszt 


Mrs. Sara Sayles Gilpin, Otto Roehrborn, Karl! Klamm 
steiner and Mrs. Dudley Tyng gave a recital at Ravens 
wood last Friday. 

At a recent song recital given by Mr. Bergey (one of the 
young and most progressive teachers of the city) a mezzo 
soprano, Josephine Reynolds, received much commendation 
for her excellent singing. Another pupil of Mr. Bergey’s, 
Miss Genevieve Jones, has already made a marked success 
and been engaged for an extended tour with a concert com 
pany. Both Mr. and Mrs. Bergey are very talented, the 
latter, a very promising student with Sherwood, has long 
been known as an accompanist of much ability, and was act- 
ing in that capacity for the late George Ellsworth Holmes 
for a considerable period. 

Miss Estelle Rose returned yesterday from a concert trip 
in Omaha, where she sang this week. Her German song 
recital was attended by extraordinary success, notices from 
the various papers telling of her being many times recalled 
and encored. 

Among Sydney P. Biden’s many engagements are April 
11, “The Crucifixion,” Hinsdale, Ill.; April 19, a recital in 
Chicago; April 20, “Joan of Arc,” Platteville, Wis.; April 
25, recital at Rockford; April 28, concert, Ravenswood ; 
May 3, recital, Chicago; May 6, recital, Chicago; May 10, 
concert, Chicago, and May 17, “Swan and Skylark,” Battle 
Creek. 

The Spiering Quartet played at Galesburg, Peoria and 
St. Louis on April 4, 5 and 6 respectively, the concert in 
the latter city being the final one in a series of four. St. 
Louis music lovers have always shown a hearty apprecia- 
tion of the work done by the quartet, but especially at the 
concert of last Thursday night was their enthusiasm un- 
bounded, thus making a fitting close to a very successful 
season. The quartet will play at Mount Vernon and Du- 
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buque (Ia.) on April 18 and 19. The concluding concert 
of the Chicago series will take place May 2. 

The management of th@ American Conservatory is con- 
stantly bringing forward entertainments unique in their 
way, which direct the attention of the musical public to 
the excellence of teaching methods, and high degree of 
scholarship of that free institution 

Last Saturday a program of compositions, all written by 
pupils of Adolf Weidig, was presented. With but few ex 
ceptions they showed considerable originality, combined 
with an intelligent grasp of formal rules, as well as an 
agreeable melodic fluency. 

The sonata written by Cave Thompson, a blind boy, was 
especially remarkable, and compares favorably with works 
by experienced writers. 

Madame Linné sang three charming songs by Grant- 
Schaefer, which ought to be published. Especial mention 
ought also to be given to two piano compositions by Mrs 
Edith Miles, a theme with variations and a capricietto, 
and also a valse by Fritjof Larson 

At the Kenwood Club last night a program arranged by 
J. J. Hattstaedt was given by Madame Linné, Miss Durno 
Justin Thatcher and Mr. Janpolski. Among the audience 
were many musicians and music lovers, who gave unquali 
fied approval to the performance. 

Mr. Janpolski, who has been trained by Karleton Hack- 
ett, received an ovation for his singing of Russian, French 
and English songs. His interpretation and voice are ad- 
mirable, and a bright career is predicted for the young 
Russian baritone. Madame Linné, Mr. Thatcher and Miss 
Durno were greeted with the applause and enthusiasm to 
which each of these artists is accustomed 

Recently at the American Conservatory I heard a young 
violinist named Edna Krum, aged fourteen, who is pos- 
sessed of remarkable talent. After three years’ study with 
Joseph Vilim, she has acquired an astonishing amount of 
technic, her staccato, bowing and double stopping being 
extraordinary in such a young girl 

Miss Krum has well defined intelligence and tempera 
ment, and is evidently a girl of fine promise, who should 
be encouraged, as she is also a close and attentive worker 

I have been requested to publish the following announce 


ment: 
Suerwoop Music Scnoot, 


William H. Sherwood, director, Steinway Hall, Chicago 
will remove about May 1 to new quarters in Fine Arts Building, 203 
Michigan avenue. Best instruction in piano, voice and harmony 
Mr. Sherwood’s methods of technic, touch, phrasing, interpretation, 
&c., which have produced wonderful results, are exclusively used 
Competent instructors in all departments. Catalogue sent upon ap 
plication Watton Perxtns, Secretary and Manager 
Sundry interesting changes and removals are about to 
take place. Many are the plans and suggestions for next 
season, but of these more anon 
FLORENCE FRENCH 


’Cello Recital by Kari Grienauer 


Karl Grienauer will give an interesting recital on 
Thursday, April 20, at 8:15 o’clock, at Carnegie Hall. He 
will be assisted by Adele Lewing, Bruno Oscar Klein, 
Theodore Koeck and Signor Fanelli, harp. A new suite 
by Klein will be given, two numbers by Adele Lewing. 
one by Theodore Koeck, which is dedicated to Karl Grie 


nauer, and other interesting and modern music 


The Seidi Society's Concert. 

The Seid] Society will give a concert April 25 in the 
Academy of Music. The society had planned to give this 
concert March 28, but postponed it on account of the 
Seidl benefit. An orchestra of fifty will be conducted by 
Franz Kaltenborn, who was chosen by the society last 
May to conduct their memorial concert, and who met with 
great success on that occasion. The soloist of the forth- 
coming concert will be Miss Marie Brema, of the Grau 
Opera Company. The program will be an elaborate one 





“The Sartorio Modern Pianoforte Method.” 


PUBLISHED BY THE B. F. Woop Music Company, Boston 
T requires a large amount of courage nowadays, with the 
host of well-known piano methods which are fully in 
troduced and in use by the thousands of American teachers 
to undertake the publication of yet another such work, and 
to put one’s own musical judgment against the thousand 
troubles and vexations which accompany any attempt to 
change the line of thought of the many hundreds of teachers 
necessary to the success of such a work. This is, however 
just what one of our most enterprising firms, the B. F 
Wood Music Company, has done, and we are glad to hear 
that the above named work is fully justifying the belief 
placed in it from the outset, and that its reception has been 
little short of phenomenal. The publishers have been as 
highly gratified as they have been surprised at the large or 
ders which have been and are being daily received from all 
parts of the country and Canada for this important publica 
tion, and that many inquiries have been made regarding it 
by. English and Continental firms, who are desirous of se 
curing the sole rights of publication for their respective 
countries. 

Sartorio, whose works are far better known in Europe 
than in this country, is a teacher of exceedingly good stand 
ing and of great experience, and it was only after a success 
dating almost from the foundation of their house with a 
large number of lesser works by this talented composer that 
the B. F. Wood Music Company finally decided upon so 
important a publication from his pen as this one in question 

The Sartorio method is published in four books as Nos 
100, TOIT, 102 and 103 of the very popular and well-known 
“Edition Wood.” Its engraving, paper and printing are 
like all the publications of this house, the very best attain 
able, and no pains have been spared in making the outward 
appearance of the method as nearly equal to its contents 
as possible. The text is both German and English, the latter 
supplied by John A. Preston, and while every attempt has 
been made to have an amply sufficient amount of explana 
tion of the rudiments of music and of each new division of 
the art of piano playing as the subject is reached, it will 
still be found that everything of an unnecessary nature, by 
which the pupil might be far more easily confused than as 
sited, has been avoided in the compiling of this work. Be 
yond this it may be said that the Sartorio piano method ha; 
been laid out and carried out upon a systematic basis. It 
has often been said, in view of the great financial success 
which has attended many so-called (and so falsely called) 
piano systems, that the best system was no system. It may 
have been, and undoubtedly has been, so in the past, but 
the immediate success of this work has justified the B. F 
Wood Music Company in believing what they have often 
contended, i. ¢., that the American thinking teacher knows 
the difference between a bad thing and a good one, allowing 
that his attention is once properly called to the latter, and 
the many entirely unsolicited testimonials to the value of 
this new work to teachers cannot but remove all doubt upon 
this point 

The pupil is neither asked nor required, as in many of the 
ancient so-called systems, to play chords nor double notes 
before he can by any possibility have acquired sufficient use 
of the fingers to play properly single notes. He is not al 
lowed to repeat notes with one finger necessitating the wrist 
stroke in the early exercises and recreations, but this whole 
subject is treated carefully and concisely, only being taken 
up after the first thirty pages have given the pupil a solid 
finger basis. The first few exercises have the counting care 
fully indicated, so that the pupil is easily and naturally car 
ried over the great stumbling block of beginners The 
phrasing also will be found modern in every way. Sartorio 
goes upon the basis that a phrase means something, What an 
accompaniment which goes on for a number of measures 


practically as a repetition of the first one, without breaks, is 
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improperly phrased if breaks are indicated by slurs at the 
end of each measure, as is so often found, though no such 
break was meant to be made by the composer in the execu- 
tion, and that the pupil not only comes to regard these par- 
ticular phrase marks, but all such as quite useless and not 
to be observed. In such exercises as are to be played legato 
from beginning to end, and where no phrasing can properly 
be indicated, the word legato is used at the beginning of the 
movement or phrase. The various embellishments are care- 
fully introduced and explained in their proper order, and 
the scales, major, minor and chromatic, receive a large 
amount of attention. We may speak, as showing the ex- 
treme care which characterizes this whole work, of the re- 
markably clear treatment of fhat greatest bugbear to young 
pupils, which so many teachers give up in despair, i. ¢., the 
equal playing of two notes against three (Book IV., pages 
7 and 8). We never remember having seen in any system 
such a lucid explanation of this subject nor one so simple in 
every regard as that ere used. 

Besides the great amount of original matter written by 
Sartorio for this method, the classics and modern writers 
have been largely drawn upon during its progress for the 
recreations and exercises, which are set out in the most at 
tractive form. The earlier recreations are naturally repre- 
sented by the German folksongs, which comprises so many 
of our children’s melodies, and later on the names of Men- 
delssohn, Schumann, Schubert, Haydn and Beethoven are 
largely found. A taste for the best in music is thus formed 
as soon as the fingers have been rendered capable of inter- 
preting it. An extended dictionary of the foreign terms 
most largely found in music is comprised in the fourth book. 

We have given this rather long résumé of this work be- 
cause we feel that it marks an epoch in the publications of 

ie B. F. Wood Music Company, and that it adds another 
work to its already comparatively long list of valuable 
works of which the firm may be justly proud. The demand 
for the Sartorio modern piano method will be very great 
as the work comes to be better known than at present 
among thinking and thoughtful American teachers and pu- 
pils. It has already been adopted at a number of large 
schoois and conservatories, and is fast taking the place of 
older ideas as expressed in the many so-called piano systems 
which have been so long in the field. 


HMarrietta Cady in Bridgeport. 


The appearance of Miss Harrietta Cady in Bridgeport 
last week was an event of unusual importance, and, like 
most of the late performances of this gifted pianist, was a 
genuine ovation. She made a radical departure in piano 
recitals by being her own manager. There was a brilliant 
audience, Samuel Sanford, of the Yale University Music 
Dcpartment, being present especially to hear Miss Cady. 
ile was warm in his congratulations, and arrangements 
have been made to have her appear again in Bridgeport 
the coming autumn. 


Prof. Claudius Deslouis. 


Prof. Claudius Deslouis, the well-known French teacher 
of music and singing in Boston, died at his residence, 144 
Massachusetts avenue, April 8, from heart disease and kid- 
ney trouble. Professor Deslouis had been ill but a few 
days. 

Professor Deslouis was born in Lyons, France, in 1842. 
He spent a few years of his life in Mauritius and Sydney, 
teaching music. He came to Boston about four years ago, 
and created quite a furore in musical circles. His patrons 
included the best people 

It was Professor Deslouis’ son, Marcel, who, two years 
ago, coached the Harvard students in their production of 
“Athalie.”” The strain was so great on the young man that 
he died*shortly afterward, and it is said that his father never 
recovered from the severe blow. 

Professor Deslouis leaves a widow and two children, Ed- 
mund and Gabriel. 

The funeral took place from the French Catholic church 
on Isabella street at 10 A. M. Monday, the 11th inst. 
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MUSIC IN THE 
PUBLIC ‘SCHOOLS. 


[ Zhis Department Is in Charge of Mr. Sterrie A. Weaver, 
Supervisor of Public Schools in Westfield, Mass.] 


ATURDAY, April 1, occurred the regular monthly 
meeting of the Musical Section of the New England 
Educational Workers, at Boston, Mass. By especial in- 
vitation from the chairman of the meeiing Mr. Weaver 
was present to talk upon the subject of individual singing 
and show them his “Individual Sight Singing Method,” 
and explain its workings in the school room. Great 
interest was manifested, and several of the supervisors 
from the vicinity of Boston made dates for visits to West- 
field, to see the actual work of the schoolroom. 

Already, in response to the article in Tue Musica. 
Courter of April 5, have come cheering words from 
various sources. That the readers of this department may 
discover the live condition of some supervisors, note the 
following quotations from private letters: 

“What is the matter with people, anyway—haven't they 
anything to say on this subject, to which they have de- 
voted their lives? Have all the important points been 
settled in their minds? * * * The many truths which 
you have uttered and are uttering in the editorial columns 
put to shame us fellows on the outside. * * * I would 
like to hear from some of these people whose convictions 
are well settled on certain points.’"—T. L. Roberts, 
Utica, N. Y. 

“T am very grateful to the publishers of THe Musica 
Courier for opening their valuable columns in the in- 
terest of public school music, and I am sure that every 
music teacher should feel it a great privilege, as well as an 
imperative duty, to buy THe Musicat Courier’ every 
week, or better still, be a regular subscriber. 

“Let THE Musicat Courier be our battle ground, our 
assembly hall, our refreshment room and our table. 

“It does not speak well for our profession and our cause 
if we have to look with a lantern or a searchlight for 
champions.”—F. G. Handel, Orange, N. J. 

Again and again I am asked, “What subject would you 
like me to take for a text in writing an article for THE 
Bless ‘your hearts—“Out of the abundance 
If you are full of the 


CouRIER?” 
of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 
subject of public school music and constantly looking for 
the light; glad to learn and willing to give others the bene- 
fits of your experience, or anxious to learn of others’ ex 
periences along certain Jixes, you will need to have no 
text selected, but you will boil over when the fire gets hot 
enough. Don’t you think so? If there are no indications 
of boiling over, it must be cold out there where you are, 
and you are cordially invited to come up by the fire and 
help make it a rousing big one. Only yesterday I met a 
supervisor who openly avowed his intention to get all the 
help possible from the experiences of others; yet, when 
asked if he knew of the music department for public 
schools of Tue Courter, and if he read it regularly, he 
said: “ Yes, I have seen one or two issues at the city 
library.” We need and must have a grand and general 
awakening and every supervisor in this broad land has a 
privilege to enjoy and a duty to perform. 
Strerrie A. WEAVER. 


There is no subject which Tue Courter has ever 
taken up that has such vital importance or such an 
immense bearing upon our future to be considered a 
musical nation as that of the musical training of children. 

The subject is well launched now in this paper. Let all 
thoughtful musicians give this matter consideration. Let 
them unselfishly give time to write about it in this paper, 
and further a noble work. Especially will be valuable the 
opinions of the voice trainers on this subject. Let the 
most eee and the best in the land give expression 
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in this matter and come to the rescue of the thousands oi 
young voices that are being ruined and broken by per 
nicious and loud singing. In the following article sight 
reading and its different methods are not discussed. 

I simply touch imperfectly.on two points; first, What 
kind of songs should children sing? and second, How may 
they be sung musically without abusing the voice? 

The second part of the subject might be treated correctly 
in several different ways. The great point is to recognize 
that such things as registers do exist in the voice. The 
management of these so as to correctly place the voice 
may differ. One teacher may bring the medium tones 
down and obviate the chest tones entirely, and another 
may correctly change from chest to medium register. A 
voice of good quality may result from either treatment 
There may be also different treatments of blending other 
registers. The blight and curse of the whole subject is 
forcing any lower register above its proper boundary 


note. 
This is continually done in schools The result is a 
worthless and broken instrument. As soon as this one 


abuse is remedied ‘in training of children beautiful voices 
will spring up around us like flowers in springtime. Will 
music committees, music supervisors and the public at 
large ever recognize this fact? 

Personally, in training children or ladies I always make 
use of voice placing exercise at the beginning of each re 
hearsal. Not only are throats saved, but it becomes pos 
sible with refined tone to present refined art. I believe 
our school music should 


such knowledge supervisors « 
have, and not only that, but they should lecture to those 
teachers who daily instruct the children in music and see 
that their principles are correctiy carried out 

I agree with Frank R. Rix, supervisor of music in the 
city of New York, in his recent excellent article in Tut 


CourRIER, never to sacrifice the quality of tone for pro 


ficiency in part singing, or expertness in sight reading, and 
to make the effort to place the voice, beginning about the 
twelfth year. Only in this way may we hope to have in 


mature years beautiful singing voices 


MUSIC, AND HOW IT SHOULD BE TAUGHT TO 
CHIDLREN 


Otto Torney Simon, Director or CHorat Music, Pea 
popy CONSERVATORY, BALTIMORE, Mp 


Music may be broadly divided into what is elevating 
and what is trivial; that which ennobles and helps to 
form character, or that which is negative or even debasing 
in influence. Vocal music, as an example, may be simply 
a jingle of sounds put to trivial words, or it may be a 
melody set to words of such strength and charm as to 
have enduring influence should have a purpose and be 
uplifting. Such music becomes art, has a value, and should 
be cultivated. This may be done so profitably with the 
child. One may begin to cultivate the sense for what is 
correct in music very early. Many accomplished musicians 
have written most charmingly for children, as Tomlins 
Gilchrist, Nevin, Reinecke and Foote Any number of 
songs from the great composers, Schubert, Schumann 
and Franz, are sufficiently simple to be used. What, then 
is the character of songs of such value? Tersely, the text 
of a good song for chiidren should express at least some 
one uplifting sentiment. It should be strong and poetically 
expressed, never maudlin, melodramatic or commonplace 
Children are easily led to like such songs, and there is 
quick response from what is best in their nature 

In the girls’ chorus of 400 voices which successfully gave 
a concert in Baltimore last March, the vocal selections 
were made with this object. “To the Sunshine” of Schu 
mann awakened gratitude for the warmth and beneficence 
of the sun. The “Cradle Song” of Schubert and “Sleep. 
Noble Child,” Cherubini encouraged gentleness. The 
“Lost Chord” of Sullivan expressed reverence “Wel 
come Pretty Primrose Flower’ breathed of the awakening 


of spring and the ¢ coming of the first flower. If such 
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dignified and elevating texts be coupled with a melody and 

accompaniment which are musicianly and not too difficult, 

we have the ideal songs for children. 

It is not sufficient to know what good songs are, how- 
ever; we should make some preparation in the child-voice 
to sing them. Primarily, avoid in singing, and speaking, 
too, that monotonous, drawling, lifeless quality behind 
which is neither thought nor feeling. Analyze the emo- 
tion to be expressed in the text, and modify the quality of 
voice to correspond. Speak or sing gently, suavely, firmly, 
as the sentiment demands. 

One rarely plays on an instrument without understand- 
ing something about it. Why use the voice unknowingly? 
The following are some principles in the right direction 
for voice culture: First of all inspire fresh air. Not to do 
so in continued use of voice encourages pharyngitis. 
Have the room, therefore, well ventilated. 

Voice is the result of breath in exit, setting the vocal 
chords in vibration, which primary sounds are intensified 
by cavities of throat, nose and mouth. Proper singing de- 
pends on passive throat muscles and active body muscles. 
Chest and waist of professional singers become large be- 
cause there is intense activity of these parts. In the un- 
trained singer these muscles remain unused, while the neck 
muscles swell out and the head is moved about spas- 
modically in the effort to make a telling tone. 

The following three calisthenic exercises may be used 
with benefit in singing: 

I. Hands on sides, a little above waist; chest well up; 
bend body well forward, keeping chest up and 
firm. Return to position and repeat a number of 
times. 

II. Same example; bend body forward vigorously, right, 
left, up. Repeat a number of times and keep same 
conditions 

III. Fingers lightly on chest; drop head forward, raise 
slowly, crown well up; bring chest slowly up toward 
chin; drop to original position. Repeat a number of 
times. 

Breathing exercises: 

I. Hands on sides, a little above waist; take deep breath; 
notice expansion at sides, front and back; hold breath 
while you count four; expel suddenly like blowing out 
a candle vigorously. There will be a sudden collapse 
of body. Repeat three or four times. Every day in- 
crease one second till ten is reached. 

II. Hands on sides, deep breath, closed lips; expel air in 
small stream, hissing sound; resist with lips. Notice 
how body slowly, but firmly, collapses. This is where 
the thought should be placed in singing. Turn head 
freely. Repeat a number of times. 

III. Hands on sides; puff a number of times (seven), like 
blowing out a candle in little puffs. Notice sharp little 
movement at waist. Repeat a number of times. 


Suggestions for vocal exercises: Sit up straight, abdo- 
men in, chest active and well up in singing. Breathe 
through the nose as much as possible. Hands always on 
sides a little above waist. Practice seconds, thirds, fourths 
and fifths of scale from E on the first line to E on fourth 
space. Sing with Ja or ah. In singing Ja let the jaw fall 
well. In singing two, three or four notes always sing with 
fervor as the scale ascends, keeping same fervor descend- 
ing. Always relax, like in smiling, the muscles of the 
face, from C on third space to E on fourth space. Feel 
resonance of these tones well in the bridge of the nose. 
Practice also first, three and five of scale from E to E. 
Similar exercises on same principle. Choose this com- 
pass because, being in medium part of voice, it will do for 
all voices, and because it obviates the problem of chest 
tones. If, however, we begin later on lower tones and 
work upward, we must see that we change in girls voices 
to a lighter quality at E or F (first line on first space). 
Then feel resonance high in bridge of nose from C on 
third space to F on fifth line. The notes higher than this 
should be felt well in the head. If we work for the sen- 
sations in placing tones we will not force the voice, 


always sing beautifully, sustained and fervently. Be- 
fore singing songs it needs only a few moments to pre- 
pare with calisthenic, breathing and vocal exercises. Li 
these principles be persisted in from primary to high 
schools hundreds of beautiful voices ready for higher 
musical education wil be sent out from our public schools, 
which is as it should be. 

Voices should be classified according to quality, not 
compass. Nothing roughens and breaks a voice quicker 
than singing out of its natural range. In sight-reading 
exercises there may be the temptation to overlook this. 
A soprano voice should sing soprano, and not change 
with the alto, which is below C under the staff. Neither 
should an alto attempt the high notes of a soprano. It is 
obviously against nature. No mature soprano soloist 
would think in concert or choir work of singing an alto 
solo. ‘the childish voice is much more susceptible to 
injury than the voice in maturity. The strongest con- 
demnation should follow those who through ignorance or 
wilfulness persist in going against laws of nature and 
common sense. To destroy an instrument that was given 
us for art expresion deserves unlimited censure. 





Some IreMs or PERSONAL EXPERIENCE, AND A CONFESSION. 

For several years past I have clearly seen the necessity 
of individual recitation in connection with the study oi 
music reading in schools. This necessity has been as ap- 
parent from the standpoint of quality of tone as from that 
of proficiency in music reading; for when a boy or girl 
sings alone, he or she will generally use a tone not too 
loud to be easily controlled. 

In my work I have tried various schemes that have sug- 
gested themselves to my mind, in my earnest desire for 
light in this direction. Some of these schemes have 
worked pretty well and have aroused many children from 
their lethargy or passiveness to an attitude of more or less 
thoughtfulness during the music lesson. To digress for 
a moment, I will say that some surprising conditions have 
been met with in connection with the effort to do individ- 
ual work: Classes of fifty children in medium grades have 
been found—having had music reading under normal con- 
ditions for two or three years, always in class work— 
wherein not a half a dozen of them could read the simplest 
thing alone, showing that they had, during this time, given 
no thought whatever to the subject, and yet the class as 
a whole seemed to read music off quiet fluently! As a 
matter of fact, the “not half a dozen” were doing the think- 
ing for the entire class, and of course getting the benefit of 
this thinking, while the rest of the class were satisfied to 
be, as they were, proficient imitators. The results would 
be the same with the subject of reading, or any other sub- 
ject taught in the same way. But to return to the subject 
of my individual singing schemes. I had really become 
possessed of the notion that the problem of individual 
singing had been worked out by me as nearly as it could 
well be worked out by any teacher. In this happy frame 
of mind I closed my last year’s work. 

I had arranged to become one of the faculty of a summer 
school to be held at a famous summer resort. One of the 
interesting features of this school was its “round table.” 
One morning the bulletin board of the school contained the 
announcement that a ceriain supervisor of music at the next 
round table meeting would talk upon, explain and illustrate 
a scheme for individual singing in public schools. “Ah,” 
thought I, “I will squelch him.” “He is only a supervisor 
of music in a couple of New England villages.” ‘What ll 
he think when, in the discussion of the subject, he hears 
what I am doing in this line?” &c., ad nauseam. 

Well, not to weary the leader with further preliminary 
remarks, I will say: The day came, the hour came and the 
man came and read a paper in which were some very strong 
statements, among them being one to the effect that by his 
system, or through his scheme, one could hear a class of 
(I think) forty recite, each one singing alone, in ten min- 
utes! and he would the next day prove the feasibility of 
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his scheme, using the teachers present in the school as his 
class for the purpose. 

Well, the (next) day, the hour and the man again came, 
and, I may add, to shorten my story, “saw” and “con- 
quered.”” The watch was handed to a disinterested spec- 
tator; slips containing exercises, no two alike, were dis- 
tributed to the class of thirty-six teachers volunteered for 
the purpose, and business began. When all had sung, or 
tried to sing, the time was found to have been a little short 
of six minutes! This was manifestly a surprise and a 
revelation to all present, and to none more so than to my- 
self. Evidently a “master was at the brush”—a Dewey was 
on the bridge—a teacher was in charge, and a system had 
been evolved, or revealed, presumably far in advance of any 
other then in existence. 

Instead of administering the “squelching’’ doses to the 
speaker I took liberal quantities of them myself. My indi 
vidual singing schemes had been but gropings in the dark. 
rhis event, | firmly believe, marked the beginning of an 
important epoch in the history of public school music teach- 
ing. 

The reader may ere this have anticipated me and have al- 
ready guessed that this man was Mr. Weaver, with his 

individual sight singing scheme.” 

I am not given to hero worship, but my sense of justice 
compels me to write in this way, and my purpose in writing 
this article is primarily and purely for the good of the cause 
of public schoo! music teaching. The first intimation Mr. 
Weaver will have of my intention to write this will be when 
he receives it for publication. This being the case I must 
insist that it be published, even if need be (on account of 
his modesty), over his veto. lr. L. Roperts. 

Utica, N. Y. 


Henry Gordon Thunder. 


The concerts of the Musical Fund Hall series, conducted 
by Prof. Henry G. Thunder, closed in a blaze of Wag- 
nerian enthusiasm. The selections were from “Das Rhein 
gold,” “Siegfried,” “Gétterdammerung,” “Parsifal,” 
“Meistersinger,” and closing the program with the prelude 
and finale from “Tristan and Isolde.” In the quintet from 
the “Meistersinger” the soloists were Miss Jennie Foell, 
Miss Katharine McGuckin, Matthew F. Donovan, William 
C. Clear and William J. Ringeisen. The work of the 
singers and the orchestra was of the finest order. The 
large audience was filled with memorable impressions of 
the occasion. They carried away announcements that the 
concerts would be continued next season, in spite of the 
financial deficit of $1,800, $1,340 of which is borne by the 
guarantors.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

F. W. Wodell. 

Vocal pupils of F. W. Wodell, Pierce Building, Copley 
square, Boston, gave a strong program, including numbers 
by Saint-Saéns, R. Kahn, Rogers and Harris on Tuesday, 
April 11. The singers were Mrs. M. B. Swiit and Miss 
Edna Richardson, sopranos; Miss Mary L. Stringer and 
Josephine Dorr, contraltos; Walter K. Mitchell, tenor; 
A. U. Brander, bass. Mrs. Swift, soloist of a suburban 
church, and Miss Stringer, have made a great advance in 
the art of singing since their appearance in concert at 
Chickering Hall, a year ago. Mrs. Swilt’s voice is much 
more firm and clear, and, in common with Miss Stringer 
she is gaining control, so as to use the mezzo-voce (or 
“half voice”) with fine effect. Miss Stringer’s natural 
organ is so good—a large, rich voice of extended compass 
—that it is to be hoped she will persevere with serious 
technical study, such as she has evidently been making, 
until its possibilities are fully developed, when she may 
expect to take advanced rank as a soloist. Miss Richard- 
son, too, has made progress in voice development since 
she was heard at last year’s concert 

Miss Maude E. Richards, contralto, returned last week 
from her study with Mr. Wodell, to her home in Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Her singing at a banquet at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick, Boston, just previous to her departure, was greatly 
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STEINERT HALL, Boston, Mass., April 16, 1809 


ITH the exception of the last of the different series 
\ and courses of concerts, the musical field is .being 
turned over to the teachers for the purpose of exhibiting 
their pupils, which exhibition is either very beneficial or 
very detrimental to the pupil, according to the motive and 
the manner of preparation of these recitals by the teachers. 

There can be little that is more injurious to a pupil than 
the aim of working for the public. It does not take a pupil 
long to discover that the public prefers by tar a brilliant 
“show piece” to the more healthy sonata or yet sterner 
etude. Training a pupil into the belief that the end and 
aim of a musician is the public is the most pernicious dis- 
tortion of actual conditions that a teacher can be guilty of. 

The benefits to be derived from the pupils’ recital are 
numerous and important in the event, and only in the 
event, that it be given in the right spirit. 

First, that the spirit of show be eliminated; that a pupil 
be taken from his daily work, whether it be a Kuhlan son- 
atine or a Cramer study. 

That the feeling of emulation be not turned into one 
of jealousy and envy. 

That the spirit of criticism be cultivated in the true 
and the highest acceptation of the word; that he receive it 
kindly as well as give it, without malice. 

That a pupil be taught to overcome timidity by over- 
coming seli-consciousness through a realization that he is 
serving music and not the public. From the public he 
can hope for nothing, from music everything. 

If teachers will give pupil recitals in this spirit they will 
be very welcome adjuncts to the study of music, if not 
they are very detrimental. 

I have never believed that a teacher’s duties end with 
development of technic, intelligence or interpretation; 
there is something deeper, there is something greater 
demanded of a music teacher. A study that deals so di- 
rectly with emotion and intellect as music does demands 
that while cultivating and working upon these senses, the 
highest ideals be inculcated, and to the teacher belongs 
this sacred duty. 

*“* * 


On Friday afternoon and Saturday evening the program 
of the Boston Symphony were: Overture, “Anacreon,” 
Cherubini; three sonata movements, Bach (arranged for 
orchestra by W. Gericke); symphonic poem, “The Mol- 
dau,” Smetana; Symphony in D minor, César Franck. 

The overture I heard through three thicknesses of wall, 
so that further comment is needless. Although absolutely 
antagonistic to arrangements, or rather disarrangements 
of any kind, I feel constrained to say that a happier result 
than that produced by Mr, Gericke in his orchestration of 
the Bach music would be impossible to conceive. In the 
first place, as conductor Mr. Gericke has established him- 
self as pre-eminently master of the elegance and purity of 
the classic, and as orchestrator, he has carried out that 
same purity, that same respect for the composition, that 
same refinement which made the unity notable. In a 
word, it was exquisite, dignified and supremely enjoyable, 
certainly the most enjoyable number on the program. 


presentation in Boston, and if I understand correctly, it 
was the first presentation of Franck in this class of work. 
We are all acquainted with his symphonic poems, his en- 
semble music, and much of his smaller work, but as a 
writer in the greater forms we heard him last night for the 
first time. 

It would be impossible to give more than simply an im- 
pression of so profound a composition at first hearing, 
because to do one’s duty to the composer and to the pub- 
lic requires an intimate acquaintance with a massive work. 
1 suppose that this symphony may be termed a massive 
work; it is certainly dignified and sombre to a marked de- 
gree. The harmonies and modulations are what we have 
learned to look for from César Franck; in these lie much 
of the beauty of the composition. 

It cannot be said that he never became monotonous, for 
the thematic matter seemed to have been worked and worked 
over. In the second movement in 3-4 time, the program 
and the weight of the first movement gave reason to hope 
for a lighter vein, which would have thrown a different 
aspect upon the whole composition, but this frivolity was 
denied, and gave increased ponderance to the third move- 
ment, which might not have been over-ponderous in itself 
had it not been for what had preceded it. In the last 
movement there were many bits reminiscent of the great 
violin sonata. The next program will present Carl 
Baermann as soloist. 

** * 


On Monday evening the Kneisels gave a notable con- 
cert, in so far as they presented Moriz Rosenthal as en- 
semble pianist, 

It is needless to say that there were many who ques- 
tioned the possibility of bottling the thunderbolts of 
Rosenthal’s pianism, but not many measures of the beau- 
tiful Beethoven Trio were over before all realized that 
this man’s greatest power lies in his subserviency to the 
composer and to the demands of art. No one will forget 
that well-nigh flawless presentation who had the privilege 


of hearing it. 
** * 


On Tuesday afternoon Mme. Madeline Schiller gave a 
recital at Steinert Hall to an audience which included 
many of Madame Schiller’s former friends, due io an early 
portion of her professional life having been spent in Bos- 
ton. 

She played much the same program as that reviewed in 
the New York columns of this paper, and with the same 
result, as by far her most imposing work was done on the 
Brahms Sonata, her reading of which was very broad and 
masterful. The Schumann “Carnaval” was delightful in 
many places, but where diablerie was necessary diablerie 
was missing. Throughout her pianism has the highest ele- 
ments of refinement, and it was a delight to have heard 


her. 
*“* * 


On Tuesday night Miss Aagot Lunde gave a charming 
recital of song, in which she presented works by Liszt, 
Schumann, Brahms, Bruch, Foote, MacDowell, and a 
number of exquisite Norwegian Volklieder, as also a de- 
lightfully breezy little song by B. E. Woolf. 

Miss Lunde has a voice of beautiful quality, a perfect 
intonation and an attractive fetching style. It goes with- 
out saying that no one save a native could sing the folk 
songs as she did. A song by Sinding, entitled “Fuge,” is 
highly interesting as a composition, it being a fugue be- 
tween accompaniment and voice. 

This, “The Seraglio Garden,” by Halversen, and a 
“Cradle Song,” by Agathe Gréndahl, would grace, and 
represent novelties upon anyone’s programs. 

Miss Jessie Davis played the accompaniments, meeting 
every requisition. 

. 2s 

On Thursday afternoon W. J. Henderson, of New York, 
gave, in conjunction with Mrs. Snelling and Mr. Pizarello, 
the first of three talks and recitals of song. These recitals 
have been reviewed in the New York columns so often 


Shelly. 


that there is nothing to say, except that they gave a very 
agreeable entertainment to an appreciative audience at 
Steinert Hall. 

** * 

The Cecilia Society will give Don Lorenzo Perosi’s 
oratorio April 24 at the Music Hall. The solos are to be 
assumed by Herbert Johnson, Ericsson F. Bushnell, 
Stephen Townsend, Sullivan A. Sargent, Louis E. Black, 
J. Melville Horner, Loyal L. Buffum and Miss Edna 
Marie Goulland. 

* * * 

Teresa Carrefio will play one more recital in Boston at 

Music Hall, Tuesday afternoon, April 25, at 2 o'clock. 
* - o 

Joseffy’s piano recital will occur Saturday afternoon, 

April 29, instead of Monday, as first intended. 
. ” + 

Beatrice Herford gave an extremely interesting mono- 
logue recital to a large and fashionable audience last 
Saturday afternoon. 

Miss Marjorie Richardson, who has recently returned 
from London, will give a piano recital on Friday evening 
at Steinert Hall. Miss Richardson will be assisted by the 
Kneisel Quartet, who will be heard in numbers by C. Vill- 
iers Stanford and Emile Bernard. 

Emitie Frances BAUER 


An Interesting Demonstration. 


N the theatre of St. Ignatius’ Church, last Saturday 
| morning, before an audience composed of many dis- 
tinguished representatives of Roman Catholic churches in 
New York, Miss Mary Fidelia Burt gave a highly inter- 
esting demonstration of the Rousseau-Galin-Paris-Chevé 
method of sight singing, ear training and musical stenog- 
raphy. Among others the following were present: The 
Rev. M. Y. Considine, inspector of schools; the Rev. J. J 
Keane, secretary of the diocesan board and rector of St 
James’ Church; the Rev. Thomas McMillow, C. S. P., of 
the board; the Rev. J. B. Young, College of St. Francis 
Xavier’s Church; the Rev. N. N. McKinnon, rector of St 
Ignatius Loyola Church; the Rev. E. C. Fink, the Rev 
J. Burke, the Rev. S. McGinney, the Rev. W. Cunning- 
ham. There were present also a large number of sisters 
from the Academy of Mt. St. Vincent on the Hudson and 
from various academies and schools of the city. 

The exhibition was specially given as a conclusive 
demonstration of the advisability of introducing the 
method in the school curriculum. The program was ar- 
ranged to show the value of the method in school work 
and to demonstrate its simplicity. Illustrations were given 
to show how far pupils in various grades of the schools 
will advance in a given time. Miss Burt employed two 
of her pupils, Miss Marion Layster and Miss W. Marshall, 
to give illustrations of sight reading and musical stenog- 
raphy. 

The Galin-Paris-Chevé method has been introduced into 
St. Ignatius’ School, Eighty-fourth street and Park ave 
nue, where it is taught by Miss Leopoldini Quesada, a 
pupil of Miss Burt. 


Miss Emma Shelly Gives a Recital. 

On Wednesday evening, April 5, Miss Emma Shelly, of 
Buckingham, Pa., a pupil of Gilbert R. Combs, of the Broad 
Street Conservatory of Music, 1331 Broad street, Philadel- 
phia, gave a recital in the concert hall of that institution, 
assisted by Harry Kohler, tenor, an advanced pupil of 
Frederick Leonard, who is at the head of the vocal depart- 
ment; Miss Bernice Frysinger, pupil of Mr. Combs, and 
Leon Arkless, pupil of Mr. Kearney. 

Her program included a Bach prelude and fugue, Bee- 
thoven sonata, op. 27; an etude, valse and impromptu by 
Chopin, Novellette by Schumann, “Kammenoi-Ostrow” by 
Rubinstein, “Marcia Fantastica” by Bargeil, “Air de Bal- 
let” by Moszkowski, and sonata for piano and violin by 
Beethoven. The program was played in a manner which 
reflected much credit both on the conservatory and Miss 





The D minor Symphony of Franck was given its first 
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WRITE YOUR OWN MUSIC—AN ENJOYABLE PASTIME. 





Che Wonder Self=Composer. 


The Most Unique of Musical Inventions. PRICE, 50 CENTS, BY MAIL. 


Money Refunded if not as Represented. 


Any person capable of framing an ordinary sentence in any language can write a better march (two-step) with the 
Wonder Self-Composer for Piano and Organ than nine-tenths of those who profess to be musicians. 


ge NO KNOWLEDGE OF MUSICAL, COMPOSITION REQUIRED. -@e 


Pianists Wanted as Agents everywhere. 


A Big Seller for the Trade. 





Cc. G. CONN, Largest Manufacturer of Musical Instruments in the World. 


EVERYTHING IN THE MUSIC LINE. 
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APRIL 15, 1899. 
(¥ Thursday evening last Dudley Buck’s “Light of 

Asia” was given at the Academy of Music, under the 
auspices of the Brooklyn Institute, by the Brooklyn Ora- 
torio Society, a chorus of 150 voices drilled and led by Wal- 
ter Henry Hall. The society had the assistance of a com- 
petent orchestra (Gustav Dannreuther, concertmaster) and 
Mrs. Marie Kinkel Zimmerman, soprano; Evan Williams, 
tenor, and Gwylim Miles, baritone. This was the first time 
the work has been heard here in Brooklyn, where Mr. Buck 
has lived and played for so many years. It was published 
in London in 1885, and sung there shortly after under 
Mackenzie, with Nordica, Lloyd and Santley as soloists. In 
1888 the Newark Harmonic Society rendered it under the 
leadership of E. M. Bowman, now director of the Temple 
choir here, and afterward it was given in Washington, 
D. C., with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Buck 
leading. 

One reason it has not been heard here is because since 
the Philharmonic chorus was disbanded until now there has 
been no suitable body of singers who could cope with music 
of this nature and degree of difficulty. Still it is a work 
which the New York Oratorio Society might well have 
added to its repertory, for, called a cantata, it is really an 
oratorio, though dealing with a different form of religious 
thought than that of the Bible. 

The adaptation is dedicated to the writer of the poem, Sir 
Edwin Arnold. Out of the mass of his verses Mr. Buck 
has selected the story of Prince Siddartha’s birth, love 
story and religious experiences, adding a few lines from the 
“Indian Song of Songs.” This grouping has formed a li 
bretto which tells the story with the simple, direct force of 
Greek drama, and the music is a fit setting for the words 
It might be Arnold’s own writing so closely are the thought 








and its musical expression interwoven. There is no sensu 
ous ornamentation in it. In fact, the local color—as we 
have come to associate Orientalism with music—is want 
ing. For instance, the soprano solo, in which is embodied 
the line 

A chosen band of Nautch girls led his thoughts to bliss 


is as refined, high-minded and crystal pure as an ascription 
to the Virgin 

* But Orientalism in coloring, while it would have afforded 
agreeable contrast, would have taken from the mysticism of 
Arnold’s verse with which, as written, the music is in most 
perfect accord. There are two distinct motifs. One for 
the Buddha idea, which, first announced by the brass in the 
prologue, is worked out with increasing beauty as the 
thought of ennobling the world and becoming Buddha 
grows in the mind of Siddartha. Also, in extended form 
it is the theme of a fugue in the epilogue and finale. The 


second motif, lighter and more graceful in character, is 
first introduced at the entrance of Yasodhdéra, Siddartha’s 
bride. 

Mr. Buck writes for chorus with full understanding of 
its capabilities, and these he frequently taxed to their ut 
most, but with grand results. The choruses picturing Sid- 
dartha’s departure from his bride and his temptation at the 
tree of knowledge were magnificently sung. 

The soloists represent the Princess Yasodhéra (so 
prano), Prince ‘Siddartha (tenor) and the King (bass) 
They have no special arias set apart for them, and in- 
cluded with their declamatory lines are many descrip 
tive adjuncts, often semi-recitative. There are two duos 
for tenor and soprano, and a trio toward the end. The 
soloists of the evening left nothing to be desired. They 
sang with jntelligent and sympathetic comprehension of 
the music and words, their perfect enunciation adding 
hugely to the enjoyment of the music. Mrs. Zimmerman’s 
pure, sweet voice was as delicate in its intonations and 
as flexible at the end of the evening as when she first spoke 
Yasodhéra’s words. The good impression she made here 
in the “Manzoni Requiem” was deepened with each 
phrase she sang. 

Mr. Davies has not been here in some time, but re- 
ceived a cordial welcome that must have told him his 
former singing had not been forgotten. In his secord 
duet with Mrs. Zimmerman, the voices rang out in such 
perfect accord that a tremendous recall was given, more 
for the singers than for the music, as there are many 
prettier bits in the oratorio 

Mr. Miles proved his versatility by showing himself as 
much an artist in oratorio as in music of a lighter vein 
thus endearing himself still more to the Brooklyn public 

Altogether, both Mr. Buck and Mr. Hall have every 
reason to rejoice over the production of “The Light of 
Asia.” The audience was large and justly enthusiastic 
It called for Mr. Buck at the close of the first part, but 
with characteristic modesty he refused to have a fuss made 
over him, and slipped out when he found himself dis 
covered. We owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Hall and the 
Oratorio Society for giving us two such fine performances 
as the “Requiem,” and this in the one season. Also we 
hope that the Institute may see fit to take the society per 
manently under its wing, thus giving it greater oppor 
tunity and allowing the public a higher musical education 

Miss Hildegard Hoffmann’s postponed song recital was 
given on Tuesday evening, at Memorial Hall, before an 
audience that quite filled the pleasant room. Miss Hoff- 
mann gave four groups of songs, six by German composers, 
four Irish ballads, five songs by French composers and 
five by American authors; a well chosen program, as the 
detail shows: “Frihlingslied” (Mendelssohn), “Lachen 
und Weinen” (Schubert), “Der Nussbaum” (Schumann): 
“Der Gaertner” (Kahn), “Wiegenlied” (Ries), “Hinaus” 
(Ries), “I’d Roam the World Over.” “My Love’s an Arbu- 
tus,” “Love at My Door Came Knocking,” “For I Had a 
Spirit Above My Degree,” “I’l Passa” (Bemberg), sere- 
nade from “Zanetto” (Massenet), “Aimons Nous” (Saint 
Saéns), “Si j’etais Jardinier” (Chaminade), “Mon Coeur 
Chante” (Chaminade), “In the Merry Blossomtime” (Ar 
thur Bird), “The Yellow Daisy” (MacDowell), “Mignon 
ette” (MacDowell), “Love’s Philosophy” (Arthur Foote) 
“Sweetheart” (G. W. Chadwick) 

The singer looked extremely pretty, and is so intelligent 











a student that al! her interpretations of the songs were 
pleasing. She has learned to sing legato since first com- 
ing before the public, and in the past year has gained much 
in brilliancy of tone and in style. Should she continue to 
improve, as she has done in this short time she has been 
singing professionally, she will soon be in the foremost 
ranks of concert sopranos. But she has two faults against 
which she must be constantly on guard: a rigidity of 
throat, which produces a harsh tone, and an improper 
method of pronunciation. Both take color from a natu- 
rally good voice, and both were particularly in evidence on 
Tuesday evening, perhaps because of the nervousness con- 
sequent on singing over an obstinate cold. 

Miss Hoffmann was assisted by Sara Gerovitch, ’cellist, 
a little anaemic child who should have been in bed 
Scarcely taller than her instrument, her thin arms had in- 
sufficient power to bring the required tone from the 
strings. Of course, an infant’s playing is not to be judged 
by normal standards, but if put on a program comparison 
is invited. This little one played four selections, and 
played them very well for a child, but very poorly when 
gauged by comparison with other ‘cellists. It is a wrong 
to sap a child’s vitality by permitting it to endure the 
strain of appearing before an audience, and, more than 
that, I think it an imposition to ask one to pay to hear 
what he would probably object to enduring-from a neigh- 
bor’s child 

Robert Gaylor, the accompanist, deserves special men- 
tion. They could not have been better. He has the un- 
usual gift in its perfection 

There were a number of other small musicals during the 
week. The Brooklyn Vocal Quartet gave the “Persian 
Garden” at Historical Hall on Tuesday evening, assisted 
by Leo Schulz, ’cellist, in the preliminary program. On 
Wednesday evening Edwin Harvy Lockhart, a well-known 
church singer, assisted by Miss Genevieve Brady, soprano, 
ind W. Paulding DeNike, ’cellist, gave an excelent pro- 
gram at the Pouch, and on Thursday Miss Grace Wood, 
soprano, gave a concert at Wissner Hall, assisted by the 
Misses Venth, pianists; the brothers Mollenhauer, violin- 
ists; Jacob Schwanenfeld, tenor, and Mr. Gaylor, accom- 
panist 

The Brooklyn Institute is to give a music festival at the 
Rink on Wednesday evening, May 10, with Emil Pauer 
as director. Mr. Paur will play with the ochestra the Liszt 
Piano Concerto, Madame De Vere will sing, as will also 
the Arion Singing Society, Arthur Claassen conductor 


A. E. B 


Marie Parcello’s Tour. 


Below are the dates of the lecture recitals which Marie 
Parcello will give in her Southern tour: April 9, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; April 10, Norfolk, Va.: April 12, Wilmington, 
N. C.; April 15, Goldsboro, N. C.; April 17, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., and April 25, Washington City 


Third Madrigal Concert. 


The Madrigal Singers will give the third concert of the 
season at Chickering Hal] on Tuesday, April 25, at 3 
o'clock. An elaborate program has been prepared, includ- 
ing selections by Orlando di Lasso, Alfred Dregert, Schu- 
bert, Brahms, Samuel P. Warren, Richard Hoffman and 
Georg Henschel. 
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Boston Music Notes. 


Boston, April 15, 1899. 
{LLIAM A. HOWLAND sang at the “Persian Gar- 
den” concert in Worcester on Monday evening. 
This was the first time this work has been given in 
Worcester, and it is a matter of interest to record the fact 
that all the singers who took part are, or have been, pupils 
of F. E. Bristol. Josephine Jennings Percy (New York) 
soprano, May Sleeper Ruggles (Worcester) contralto, 
George Leon Moore (New York) tenor, William A. How- 
land (Boston) baritone, were the soloists, with Richard T. 
Percy (New York) accompanist. The first part of the 
concert was miscellaneous, in which there were groups of 
songs for each of the artists and a couple of duets. The 
performance of the principal work of the evening was no- 
tably excellent. The credit for having the work per- 
formed must be given to Mrs. May Sleeper Ruggles, who 
spared neither trouble nor expense to bring the undertak- 
ing to a successful issue. 

Miss S. Marcia Craft, who came from Southern Califor- 
nia to Boston a couple of years ago, is said to have the 
honor of holding the largest salaried church position in 
this city. Miss Craft is one of the very successful pupils of 
Charles R. Adams. 

Homer A. Norris in his new “Art of Counterpoint” 
introduces exercises for the most familiar orchestral in- 
struments. 

Among the interesting events at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music this week were a memorial evening to 
the memory of Dr. Eben Tourgee, a recital by the Kneisel 
Quartet and a pupils’ recital. 

The Joseffy concert has been postponed, and will take 
place at Steinert Hall on Saturday afternoon, April 29. 

There will be no soloist at the symphony concert this 
week. 

Mrs. John L. Gardiner had a Steinertone used at the 
large musical she gave last week. She has ordered two to 
be sent to Europe, one to be placed in her Italian villa, 
near Milan, and the other for the King of Italy. 

The eighth of the music students’ chamber concerts was 
given by Miss Aagot Lunde in Association Hall. The 
program consisted of twenty-three songs by Schumann, 
Liszt, Brahms, Max Bruch, Grieg, Arthur Foote, Mac- 
Dowell, Clayton Johns, and a round dozen of Norwegian 
songs. Miss Davis played the piano accompaniments with 
a grace of style and in an artistic spirit that can scarcely be 
overpraised. 

Caroline Gardner Clarke sang at a concert given in the 
Billings Library, Burlington, Vt., April 14. 

On Tuesday evening, April 18, the pupils of Herman H. 
Hartmann will give a violin recital in Steinert Hall. 

At the first public service of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, which took place in the Central Church, the church 
was packed to the doors. The singers were the choir of the 
church—Caroline Gardner Clarke, Katherin Ricker, H. A. 
Thayer and A. W. Wellington, under the direction of G. A 
Burdett, organist. B. J. Lang played the prelude. 

Mrs. L. P. Morrill’s reception on Wednesday was, as 
usual, a very interesting one. The new pupils who partici- 
pated were Carlton Ellison, who has a fine baritone voice 
and possesses much musical feeling; Herbert Trowbridge, 
whose deep bass voice was heard to advantage in a group 
of songs, and Miss Jessie Burnap, who has once before ap- 
peared in a ladies’ quartet. She surprised everyone by her 
dainty and artistic interpetation of songs by Johns and 
Haydn. Miss Mollie Bass sang the Jewel Song from 
“Faust” in a finished manner. Others taking part were 
Miss Grace Burnap, Miss Gertrude Crissey and Henry Tay- 
lor, their singing adding much to the pleasure of the large 
number of guests present. 

A concert company, the Jessie Eldridge Southwick Com- 
pany, has just been formed by Glenn Priest, violinist; W. 
H. Kenney, baritone; Alvah Grover Salmon, pianist, and 
Jessie ie Southwick, reader. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Hallett Gilberte gave their third musical 
evening at the Charlesgate on Tuesday. Caroline Gardner 
Clarke and Alfred Walter sang a highly interesting pro- 
gram. In the group of songs composed by Mr. Gilberte and 
sung by Miss Clarke the accompaniments were played by 
the composer. Miss Minnie E. Little also took part in the 
program, playing a group of MacDowell’s compositions, 
and one by Ten Brink. 

The fourth of the Oratorio concerts, under the direction 
of J. Vernon Butler, will take place at the Pilgrim Church, 
Worcester, on the evening of April 11. In the “Hymn of 
Pra‘se” Caroline Gardner Clarke, Mrs. Ruggles and Pau! 
Dufault will be the ‘soloists. 

Myron W. Whitney, Jr., sang at the eighth concert of 
the Newburyport Choral Union. 

The choir of the North Avenue Congregational Church, 
Cambridge, is Miss Ina Fev, soprano; Miss Jessie M. 
Nute, contralto; Chas. Stanton Hill, tenor and director, 
and Wm. W. Nye, bass. 

Caroline Gardner Clarke sang at the concert given on 
“Ladies’ Night” at the Oxford Club, Lynn. 

The first Harvard band concert of the season was given 
in Sanders’ Theatre Wednesday evening. 

Miss Emma Hosford will have a class in Springfield on 
Mondays. 

Miss Marjorie Richardson, who will appear at a con- 
cert in Steinert Hall April 21, formerly studied with Mrs. 
Anne Gilbreth Cross. 

Heinrich Schiicker, harpist, played at a musical in Fall 
River last week. 

Miss Alice Maud James and Miss Elizabeth C. James, 
of the Faelten Pianoforte School, played a duet at the Kip- 
ling recital, given by the School of Expression at Pierce 
Hall on the afternon of the 12th. 

Miss Minnie Little will give her annual pupils’ piano re- 
cital in Association Hall April 25. Miss Kellough, vocal- 
ist, will assist, and among her numbers will be one of 
Miss Little’s own compositions. 

Weldon Hunt, of Boston, gives a concert to-day at Mrs. 
Hicks’ music room, Summit, N. J. Miss Alice Risley will 
assist Mr. Hunt, and D. H. Wilson, of New York, will act 
as accompanist. 

Mrs. Lillian Hanson Gray, of Worcester, has been of- 
fered the position of alternate with Alice Neilsen in the 
Alice Neilsen Opera Company. The offer is an unusually 
flattering one, and it is probable that Mrs. Gray will accept 
it. Her musical abilities have attracted more than usual 
attention, and her career has been watched with interest 
by her many friends. 








New England News. 


HE pupils of Miss Woodbury gave a musicale at her 
residence, on Deering street, Portland, Me., assisted 
by Frank H. Pierce. 

A song recital was given by Miss Juliette Maxfield Fish, 
assisted by Mrs. Josephine D. Foster, ’cellist, and S. How- 
land Pitman, reader, under the direction of Mrs. Raymond 
Wesley, in Blackstone Hall, Providence, K. I. 

There was a concert by the Winthrop Male Quartet, 
assisted by Miss Evangeline Allen, reader, and Mrs. C. A. 
Sawyer, accompanist, at Vestry Hall, Tewksbury, Mass., 
April 11. 

The management of the New Haven (Conn.) Symphony 
Orchestra has arranged an extra concert, it being the request 
of many local people to have an opportunity of hearing 
the orchestra in an evening performance, as a great many 
business men find it inconvenient to attend the concerts 
in the afternoon. 

The sixth in the series of vocal and instrumental recitals 
given by Edward Everett Adams this season has just 
taken place at his studio in Odd Fellows’ Temple, Lowell, 
Mass. 

A musicale was given at Mrs. I. M. Hubbard’s, Walling- 
ford, Conn., in which Miss Grace Pixley, Frank C. Ship- 


man, Samuel H. Hubbard, Miss Sensis Whittaker, 
Miss Eva Hall, Miss Rose O’Brien, Emil Goetze, Miss 
Helen Spencer, Miss Mabel Hall, Miss Gertrude Wet- 
more and Thomas Peers took part. 

At an Easter festival held in Bar Harbor, Me., Mrs. W. 
E. Brann, Mrs. Mullen, Miss Mabel Pray, W. E. Brann, 
R. L. Hodgkins and M. W. Orchard sang. Mrs. Edward 
Smith presided at the organ. 

The Rafael Joseffy program included a number which 
had not been played in Worcester before. It was the 
sonata in G major, op. 37, by Tschaikowsky. 

At the annual meeting of the Thursday Morning Club, 
Great Barrington, Mass., the officers for the ensuing year 


were elected: President, Mrs. Mary Joyner; vice- 
presidents, Miss Sheldon, Mrs. Manville, Mrs. Taft and 
Mrs. Ramsdell; secretary, Mrs. Bird; treasurer, Mrs 
Dalzell; auditor, Miss Adsit; chairman of the following 
named committees: program, Mrs. Lane; music, Mrs. 
Bidwell; social, Mrs. Culver; orators, Mrs. Sanford; 
four directors to act with the above named officers, Mrs 


Church, Mrs. Collins, Mrs. Gilbert and Mrs. Benton. 

Prof. B. J. Zollner gave a musicale at his studio, 387 
Main street, New Britain, Conn., Monday evening, when 
he introduced Miss Mary E. Mulvehill and Miss Winifred 
D. Kennedy. 

A song recital was given by Mrs. William McClenahan 
Ransom, soprano, assisted by Timothée Adamowski, of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, in Mr. Ransom’s studio in 
the Butler Exchange, Providence, R. I. 

Among those who took part in an entertainment at 
Montpelier, Vt., were Miss Alice Northey, H. D. Hop- 
kins, Miss Fannie M. Parmenter, L. L. Leonard, G. H 
Wilder, Prof. L. J. Hathaway, Miss H. Julia Cross, Miss 
Jennie Palmer, Mr. Heath, the Misses Chamberlin and 
Martin. 

The Waltham (Mass.) Musical Club has just given its 
tenth annual concert. 

The Symphony Society of Pittsfield, Mass., has elected 
the following officers: President, H. Neill Wilson: 
tary, Dr. William S. Walkley; treasurer, Fred T. Francis 
directors, H. Neill Wilson, Frederick J. Liddle, Pomeroy 
Whittlesey Power, Charles F. Smith, Clarence Russell 
Walter Dutton, A. W. Eaton and Fred T. Francis. 

Mrs. J. A. Traut and Mrs. Mary S. Foster constitute 
the musical committee of the Womans’ Club, New Britain, 
Conn. 

The Millbury (Mass.) Musical 
a concert for the 27th, when “The 
given. 

Alfred Barrington, of Hartford, a well-known baritone, 
gave a song recital in Lyric Hall, New London, Conn 

William J. Krafts will give the first of five organ recitals 
to be given by pupils of the Yale University department 
of music. 
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Regarding Miss Gaylord. 
Apri 12, 1899 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

In the Brooklyn notes of the March 15 number of Tue 
Musicat Courrier it states that Miss Mary Mansfield is 
to change from the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church 
to Plymouth Church. 

Will you kindly correct the mistake, as it has led to 
No change is to be made or has 
this be my third year at 


numerous inquiries. 
been thought of, and 
Plymouth. 

My engagements for the next two weeks are: Eurydice 
Club, Philadelphia, April 10, musicale; W. T. Taylor’s 
Flatbush, April 20; Astoria, for Walter Damrosch, Apri! 
21; “The Elijah,” Carnegie Hall, April 22; St. James’ Ch« 
ral Society, Brooklyn, April 27 

Hoping that a correction will be made, believe me, 

Very sincerely, MaArGaARET GAYLORD 

57 West Thirty-ninth street, New York 
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Concert by the Rubinstein Club. 


HE Rubinstein Club, now in its twelfth year, gave the 
third private concert of the season at the Waldort- 
Astoria, on Thursday evening, April 13. The club had the 
assistance of Hans Kronold, ’cellist; Emil Levy, accom- 
panist, and the Apollo Club Quartet, consisting of Chas 
A. Rice, tenor; George Fleming, baritone; John M. Ful- 
ton, tenor, and Will W. Thomas, basso 
A protracted and elaborate program had been prepared 
to celebrate the closing concert of the season. It will be 
remembered that this club, like the Apollo Club, both 
under the able directorship of William R. Chapman, con- 


sists of singers who are actual professional singers, or who 


approximate it closely. Considering this fact, those who 
have not been privileged to hear them sing can imagine 
what the tone color must be. One can deliberately say 
that the quality of tone throughout is marvelous. There 
is balance, quality and quantity. The freshness of the 
voices of the soprano and the ’cello-like tones of the first 
iltos are amazing. 

The soloists are naturally taken from the ranks of the 
club, which, by the way, was one of the first, if not of 
the first, women’s club formed in America 

Aside from the solos by Hans Kronold and the Apollo 
Club Quartet, the principal numbers were a song by the 
director, “Singing of You,” sung by Mrs. Eva Gardner 
Coleman, ‘cello obligato by Hans Kronold; a cantata, 
“King Rene’s Daughter,” by Henry Smart, and an “Ave 
Maria,” also by Mr. Chapman 

“Singing of You” is an effective but difficult song to 
sing; it has vitality and is distinctly melodious. Mrs 
Coleman sang it excellently; her voice is a fresh, lyrical 
soprano, just suited to such music Her second song, 
‘Awake, Dear Maid,” by Dessaur, showed her as a colo- 
ratura singer of no mean ability 

The cantata must be viewed with mixed feelings. Pastoral 
in form, descriptive and full of surprisingly beautiful epi- 
sodes and delicate passages, it still has many almost dreary 
moments. Certain portions could be dropped entirely, 
with advantage to the piece. It is too long; it wanders too 
much, but aside from this it is a stimulating, fresh, poet- 
ical work. The story is freely adapted from Henrik 
Hertz’s drama. It opens with a short overture, which is 
followed by a chorus of vintagers. Then comes a very 
good trio, sung by Mrs. Méthot, Miss Bridewell, Miss 
Cushing and the chorus. It is unnecessary to take time to 
go through the composition systematically. Those who 
took part in the various duets, trios, quartets, and who sang 
the many recitatives, arias and arietta were, besides the 
three ladies mentioned above Mrs. Coleman, Mrs. Orcutt, 
Mrs. Morrison, Miss Hamburger, Mrs. Washburn, Mrs 
Fine, Miss Hermance. Mrs. Anderson and Miss Boice 
These singers did full justice to the parts allotted to them, 
especially two who are new to public singing, Miss Cush- 
ing and Miss Hermance. Miss Hermance displays a con- 
scientiousness in her work highly commendable, and it 
should lead to good results. It is almost needless to say 
that the chorus work was beyond reproach 

Mr. Chapman certainly succeeds in securing extraordi 
nary effects from his singers. There is an accuracy of at 
tack. of rhythm, of intonation, shading and phrasing seldom 
encountered. but now quite associated with his work. The 
“Ave Maria” introduced the director as a composer of seri- 
cus music. It is quite churchly in form, is consistent and 
well thought out. Aside from certain roughnesses in the ac 
companiment, it was effectively given by the club, who, in 
deed, placed it on the program without the director’s knowl 
edge. It is a good, strong composition. The evening 
seemed to have been selected by a kindly fate as a most 
suitable one on which to confer favors upon Mr. Chapman 
The Gounod Society of New Jersey presented him with a 
magnificent laurel wreath, and the Rubinstein Club gave 
him a valuable diamond pin, besides which his two composi 
tions were enthusiastically received 

Much of the success of the club is due to the persistent 
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efforts of Mrs. Chapman, who is not only a gifted writer, 
but a skilled musician as well. During her husband’s many 
enforced absences she assists in leading the chorus at the 
rehearsals, and often selects almost entire programs. She 
works energetically for the welfare of the club, and her ef 
forts all tell, as the efforts of such an intelligent woman 
must. 

The ‘cello solos of Hans Kronold won him an encore. He 
secures an unusual tone, and has a highly developed technic ; 
of his musicianship it is needless to speak. The Apollo 
Quartet was also encored, and deservedly so, for it sings 
very well. The entire program was this: 

Song of the Skylark............. p hides rect ....Lachner 

The Club 
Prize Song, Paraphrase Wagner-Wilhelmj 
Hans Kronold 


I i Ee eee ee a Chapman 


Awake, Dear Maid....... foes saeebeane ‘ Dessaur 
Mrs. Eva Gardner Coleman. 


King Rene’s Daughter. .Smart 
The Club 

From Venice......... Reinecke 

Still as the Night. Bohn 

Old Kentucky Home Foster 

The Apollo Club Quartet 

The Little Sandman... Kienz! 
The Club 

The Wish... - —_ aoe — Kucken 

Contralto solo by Mrs. Alexander C. Bridges 
Reverie Dunkler 
Caprice ; = Dunkler 
Hans Kronold. 
Ave Maria Chapman 


The Club (by request) 
Mrs. Eva Gardner Coleman, soprano; Miss Carrie Bridewell, 
contralto. 

Love and Mirth , : jena , : Vogrich 

This program could well have been abbreviated, but aside 
from this there is no room for criticism. It was a success 
ful ending to a successful season, and all those who are in 
terested in the work of the Rubinstein Club, and its able di 
rector, are looking forward to the first concert of next sea 
son, for many novelties may be expected. It is beyond 
doubt or cavil that this club stands quite alone in view of 
all-around excellence and musicianship, and it doubtless will 
continue to do so in the future as it has in the past 


Howard Brockway’s Recital. 
peop BROCKWAY is a young American com 


poser, who is becoming favorably known, because of 
his serious attitude to his art, his power of concentrated 
work, and his talent and modesty. Heralded in Berlin 
after the performance of his symphony as a composer of 
unexceptionable ability and returning here with the hearty 
indorsement of our Berlin correspondent, Otto Floers- 
heim, Mr. Brockway prefers to labor on his native soil for 
the cause of American music. He has published rather 
charily and at wide intervals of time. Last Thursday after- 


noon he gave a chamber music recital at Sherry’s, with 
the following program: 
Sonata, G minor, for violin and piano ‘ ° Brockway 
Allegro risoluto. Andante-Allegro scherzando-Andante 
Allegr« 
Soli for ’cello— 
Romanze for violin and piano Brockway 


Piano solo 


Two numbers from op. 21 (new) Brockway 


Romanze. Valse vite 

Trio, C minor, for piano, violin and ‘cello Brahms 

The assisting artists were David Mannes, violinist, and 
Leo Schulz, ’cellist. The sonate has been reviewed in THE 
MusicaL Courter. It overflows with energy and indi- 
viduality. It was very artistically played by Mr. Mannes, 
with the composer at the piano. He is an engaging per- 
sonality, and his piano playing was a model of discretion 
The romanze reveals the man of poetic feeling, as well as 
the thinker. The new piano pieces proved very attractive 
The set consists of an Andante Tranquillo, a Scherzino and 
the two noted above. The valse is a capricious, dainty little 


CA 


Will 
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poem, and was charmingly played. The romance is very 
modern in feeling, but it is Brockway, pure and simple. 
It was a pity that the composer did not play the entire 
four. They are written most idiomatically. Mr, Schulz 
played in his usual sterling manner, and the trio went very 
well. Mr. Brockway is to be congratulated, both as an ex- 
ecutant and a creative artist. We hope to hear his 
symphony some day. Here is the list of Mr. Brockway’s 
patronesses: 

Mrs. Charles B. Alexander, Mrs. Robert Bacon, Miss 
Eloise L. Breese, Mrs. John Cowdin, Mrs. Winthrop 
Cowdin, Miss Callender, Mrs. H. Curtis, Mrs. A. Dodge, 
Mrs. Geo. De Forest, Miss De Forest Mrs. Reginald De 
Koven, Mrs. William Manice, Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Jr., 
Mrs. Jules Montant, Mrs. Jordan L. Mott, Jr., Mrs. N. L. 
McCready, Mrs. Lanfear Norrie Mrs. F. Neilson, Mrs 
W. Jay Schiefflin, Mrs. Henry G. Trevor, Mrs. Charles 
H. Russell, Mrs. J. Hooker Hammersley, Mrs. Trenor L 
Park and Mrs. J. Frederic Tams 


National Conservatory Orchestra Concert. 


HAT seemed to be a tentative, almost timid, experi 
ment has resulted most satisfactorily We 
refer to the series of concerts given by the Na 
tional Conservatory Orchestra at Madison Square 
Garden Hall during the past season The orches- 
tra has steadily improved, and of the financial success 
of the affair there can be no manner of doubt. Mrs, Thur- 
ber’s main contention is, that there is enough native talent 
here which needs only culture and opportunity to develop it 
The young people of the National Conservatory Orchestra 
have benefited by their public experience, and, as we said 
before, here is the nucleus, a tender one, if you will, of a 
national orchestra. The material is good, and through con- 
stant weeding out and arduous drilling has become some- 
thing to count upon in the future As the centre of or- 
chestral gravity is always shifting in New York, it would 
not surprise many to see this youthful organization grow 
into something strong, fine and altogether fit for artistic 
uses. Mrs. Thurber is to be congratulated on the results 
of her unselfish labors 
The concert Tuesday of last week at Madison Square 
Garden Hall was the fifth of the series, and called for the 
services of Mme. Clementine De Vere, the well-known so 
prano, and Wilford Watters, baritone. Gustave Hinrichs 
conducted. Here is the program played: 


Symphony in E flat Mozart 
Songs 
Lungi del caro bene , ..+». Secchi 
To Anthea Hatton 
Wilford Watters 
Suite, Scénes Napolitaines Massenet 
La Danse La Procession (lente et religieuse), 
L'Improvisateur (theme et Variations de la Féte) 
Scéne d’Ophélie (Hamlet) Thomas 
Mme. Clementine De Vere 
Air from Suite in D Bach 
Vorspiel, Die Meistersinger Wagner 


Rather a weighty program, this! There was controlled 
freedom, there was authority and much more refinement and 
precision in execution. The National Conservatory Orches 
tra can now compete with any local orchestra. Next season 
it will appear in the field better equipped and with a larger 
repertory. At least four concerts will be given, and with 
prominent soloists. Madame De Vere, always a welcome 
artist, sang with her old-time finish, purity and sweetness 
the Thomas number. She was warmly received and en 
cored. Mr. Watters, a member of the artistic faculty of the 
National Conservatory, sang with fluency and good style 
his numbers. He also sang an encore piece. His voice is a 
rich baritone The National Conservatory Orchestra is on 
sound artistic footing Publi upproval and the encourage 
ment of the cultured will, in conjunction with Mrs. Thur 
ber’s tireless energy, make of it an assured success. The 


financial receints were very large 
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play the great organ in 


Music Hall, Cincinnati, May 18. 
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New York, April 10, 1899. 


LEGRAND-HOWLAND’S charity concert, in aid of 

e Columbus Hospital, under the distinguished patron- 

age of His Excellency Monsignor Martinelli, Apostollic Dele- 
gate; His Grace Monsignor Corrigan, Archbishop of New 
York, and other high Roman Catholic dignitaries, which took 
Astoria last Thursday, became a tribute to the 


place at the 
talent of the program maker and composer, Howland. 
The special feature of the affair was his opera, “Nita,” ex- 


The 


” 


cerpts from which created unbounded enthusiasm 
opening to the second act, recitative and “Ave Maria, 
followed by the love duet, was given, Miss Estelle Harris, 
soprano; Albert Gérard-Thiers, tenor; Miss Rousshelley, 
harp, and -the composer at the piano. It is a noble work, 
spontaneous, even inspired; after the opening soprano solo 
there was such a burst of applause that winsome Miss 
Harris was compelled to bow many times before the duet 
could proceed. 

There followed the tenor solo, superbly sung by Thiers, 
and a truly gorgeous climax later in the duet, sung by 
both artists with much ardor. Undoubtedly all hearers 
were impressed with the great merit of the work, and on 
all sides were heard exclamations of admiration for both 
the singing and the music. Young Howland was dragged 


on the stage, and quite overwhelmed with applause 


A pupil of his, Mrs. Meeker-Morrison, sang Saint- 
Saéns’ “My Heart,” &c., displaying a nice voice, well 
handled, with much future promise. Miss Heyman’s 


piano solos received due recognition, and Miss Harris, in 
a costume of all white, sang “Elsa’s Dream” beautifully. 
Mr. Averill’s rich voice produced instant effect, and Mr. 
Thiers likewise won applause, while Mrs. John Flagler’s 
gavotte brought her an encore. 
and F. W. Reisberg were 


singing of the “Mignon” 
Orton Bradley, Frank Ward 
the accompanists. 


+ + 


Kate Stella Burr continues busy, active as ever, and only 
those who know the enterprising young woman realize how 
much and how important is this activity. Just now she has 
a string of dates where she officiates as accompanist, as fol- 
lows: April 8, Women’s Philharmonic Society; April 10, 
Martina Johnstone concert, Hotel Netherland; April 11, 
Hotel Savoy musicale; April 14, Carnegie Hall concert. At 
Miss Burr's church soloists are engaged for certain occa- 
sions, and Easter evening Sophia Markee, soprano, and Al- 
bertus Shelley, violinist, assisted. Then Miss Burr coaches 
some well-known singers, teaches piano and organ, acts as 
vice-president of the New York State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, plays accompaniments for societies, and I doubt 
not before the public gaze, all of 
which conduces to dollars and glory galore 


not does other things, 


* * * 


Parson Price, the exponent of the Garcia school, know- 
ing that all the world is interested, sends the following. 
a Last Friday Manuel Garcia, the veteran singing 


ster of London, began his ninety-fifth year, and is the 


HELEN BUCKLEY, 
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oldest professor of music in the world still in active 
service. He is hale and hearty and expects to be teaching 
when he turns the century. Garcia had to leave his home 
in Spain in the Peninsular War owing to the advance of 
Wellington on Badajoz. He is a contemporary of Bee- 
thoven and Schubert and was actually singing on the 
operatic stage when Gounod, Verdi and Wagner were boys 
at school. It is close on to seventy-four years since he 
sang Figaro to the Almaviva of his father and the Rosina 
of his sister, Malibran, at the first performance of Ros- 
sini’s “The Barber of Seville” ever given in this city. New 
York then had 166,000 inhabitants, and often the opera 
house held as many as thirty people in the pit and stalls.” 
Mr. Price’s weteaned contains the following testimonial: 
‘ BENTINCK STREET, MANCHFSTFR SQUARE, t 
LonpDoON, February 2,1877 
“IT can confidently state that Parson Price’s knowledge 
of the voice, both male and female, and his style of singing 
entitle him to a high rank among teachers. 


“MANUEL GARCIA.” 
* 


A musical entertainment much out of the ordinary was 
given last week at the horne of Mr. and Mrs. Abram S. 
Hewitt, in Lexington avenue. Their guests were asked to 
come in costumes representing something in the musical 
line, either as a character out of an opera, a musical instru- 
ment or something else of that sort. Mr. and Mrs. Hewitt, 
Sr., decided that they would simply be themselves—“The 
Old Folks at Home’’—and would sit at their fireside to re- 
ceive the motley crew. And what a motley crew it was, to 
be sure! 

The procession started away upstairs headed by a band of 
monks and nuns, who intoned to Gregorian measures 
“How good of Mr. and Mrs. Hewitt to provide us with 
so lovely a party.” Then came street musicians, Italians, 
troubadours, Carmens, Beppos, Wagnerians, a group of 
maidens attired in flowing garments and garlands of flowers 
to represent Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song,” sheet music and 
songs without number, odalisques and fierce Turks. The 
Queen of Sheba even was in line, as well as a lot of “rag- 
time coons.” In strong contrast to these last was a group 
of Louis XIV. courtiers. This procession was nearly an 
hour in passing, and the jangle of their music beat any 
Chinese orchestra that was ever heard. The great piece 
of the evening was a satire on the Wagner cycle, arranged 
by Mrs. De Castro. Mrs. De Castro herself was the 
Briinnhilde, Mrs. Alfred White the Sieglinde, Miss Barnes, 
Miss Godwin and Miss Hoyt the Rhine maidens; Messrs. 
Douglas Robinson, Alfred White, Charles Cole, Harold 
Godwin and E. Vail Stebbins the Valkyrie maidens, on 
hobby horses; Clyde Fitch the Siegfried, James Barnes the 
Wotan, Victor Beigel the Alberich and E. Simonds the 
Loge. 

Alberich got his Rhinegold, a ring the size of an armlet, 
from the limpid stream with a fish hook. The Valkyries 
“Hojo-to-hoe’d” and the Rhine maidens laughed their 
scornful laughs in a measure that Wagner never would have 
recognized. 


e's 


* *¢+ * 


Among the important events of recent date was the splen- 
did musicale given by Mr. and Mrs. Clinton L. Rossiter at 
their home, 48 Montgomery place, Borough of Brooklyn. 
on Monday evening last. The program was under the di- 
rection of Francis Fischer Powers, and the artists were 
Mrs. Eckert Chandler (soprano), Miss Martha Stark (con- 
tralto), Miss Rossi Gisch (violinist), Geo. Seymour Lenox 
(tenor), Francis Fischer Powers (baritone), and Hans 
Kronold (cellist), with Horace Kinney at the piano. It 
goes without saying that the affair was a success, since we 
know of the ability of Mr. Powers as an artist and pro- 
gram maker and the superior artistic merit of each artist 
named above. 
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On Saturday evening Miss Clara Lee Mott will give a 
recital at Amackassin Hall, Yonkers, N. Y., and will be as- 
sisted by Hobart Smock (tenor), Francis Fischer Powers 
(baritone), and Hans Kronold ('cellist). Miss Mott is one 
of Mr. Powers’ brightest pupils, and has a large following 
in Yonkers, where she resides. Her success is assured. 

Miss Martha Stark, contralto, is another pupil of whom 
Mr. Powers may well be proud. She has studied with him 
since her return from abroad, and her progress during the 
last year has been, as THe Musica Courter recently said, 
astonishing. She was one of many applicants for the prom- 
inent position of solo alto at Dr. Behrend’s Church, Brook- 
lyn, and won the place easily above all others. Possessing 
a beautiful voice, superior intelligence, and pleasing per- 
sonality, Miss Stark is forging rapidly ahead, and will at 
tain to eminence in due time, under the guidance of that 
maker of artists, Francis Fischer Powers 
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Jules Braham, the bass baritone, gave a song recital at 
the home of Mrs. E. L. Toplitz last week, assisted by Miss 
Adelaide Kann, soprano; Hermann Beyer-Hané, ’cello, 
and S. Herzog, piano. He sang among other things four 
songs from Von Fielitz’s cycle, “Das Eliland,” and to close. 
Henschel’s “Jung Dietrich Ballade.” Mr. Beyer-Hané 
played Popper and Van Goens pieces, and Miss Kann sang 
twice. A good-sized audience was present, and the benefi- 
ciary undoubtedly profited to the extent of quite a sum 

F. W. Rresperc 


Hugo Heinz Sails. 

Hugo Heinz, the gifted London baritone, who has been 
touring in America. was suddenly summoned back to Eng- 
land. He sailed early in the week, accompanied by his ac- 
companist. Frederick Peachy. These two musicians will 
doubtless visit America next year 


The 

The first hearing in Memphis, Tenn., of the “Persian 

Garden” was given by Mrs. S. J. Latta, Mrs. Mooney, 

R. Jefferson Hall and Mr. Thickston, with Mr. Gerbig 

at the piano, on Wednesday, April 12, at the studios of 
Mr. Hall, to a large number of invited guests. 


“« Persian Garden’’ in Memphis. 


The Eppinger Conservatory of Music. 


The pupils of the Eppinger Conservatory of Music gave a 
musicale Sunday afternoon, April 9. The program con- 
tained sonatas by Beethoven, Mozart and Grieg. Those 
who took part were Miss Jeannette Schwabe, Miss Edith 
Gluck, Miss Mabel Fletcher Morse, Miss Sarah Sanders. 
Miss Henrietta Scholder, Albert Moses, Ernest De Blasi. 
William Hirsch and Joseph Lemais. 


Dawkins Violin Quartet. 


A quartet known as the Dawkins Violin Quartet, com- 
posed of four of the best known amateurs in Denver, Col., 
has recently been organized and is doing good work 
The members are Misses Edith Sindlinger, Edna Cadwell, 
Laura Jones and Natalie Wilson. The quartet a 
novelty in Denver, and it is hoped will be a success, for 
the young ladies are ambitious and work hard and con- 


is 


scientiously. 

Miss Dawkins also has an octet of violins, composed of 
very young students. They are already studying the 
classics, and will be heard in concert in the near future 

Miss Carlotta Bixler is one of Miss Dawkins’ most 
talented pupils. Three years ago she went to Berlin, 
where she has continued her study with Professor Mosier, 
of the Royal High School. Miss Bixler will give a concert 
at the Central Christian Church May assisted by 
Frederic Howard and Mr. and Mrs. Dingley Brown 


Just Published. 
THE MUSIC DIRECTORY 


AND 


Musicians’ Register of Greater New York. 


1441 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Read the ey ~- a will readily comprehend how useful the 
book is as a ne Reference for information. Every person 
associated with Mies ic is constantly in need of it. 

Index of Contents: 
Music Institutions, 


2 


Agents and Managers, 





Accompa: — usic urers, 
Arran Copyists, Music Libraries, 
Brass Bands, Printers and Engravers 
ers, Music Publications, 

Conductors, Music Recitationists, 
Chambers Music Organizations, Pantomimists, 
Composers, Music Societies, 
Concerts (Principal Dates), Music Stores, 
Instrumentalists, Orchestral Crgnateations 
Instrument Manufacturers and Publishers, 

Dealers, Teachers 
Libretti Theatres, 
Music Critics and Writers, se 
Music Clubs, Vocalis 


Music Halls, Vieitine “Artists. 
Appendix: 


The Women’s Musical Clubs of America, 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price, $2.50, 


Address : J, T. COWDERY, 1441 Broadway, New York. 
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First Annual Tour of Emil Paur’s Symphony 
Orchestra. 


HE first annual tour of Emil Paur’s Symphony 

Orchestra, with Emil Paur as conductor and solo 

pianist, begins to-day. The orchestra will play to-night in 
Geneva, N. Y., presenting the following program: 


Overture, Sakuntala........... sicasculiacbhaddedevstedetadia Goldmark 
EE Ay OEE, SO 
Entr’act. Grecian Dance. Scene Religeuse. Finale. 
Piano Concerto, G mimtor........cccccccccccccccsceccceess- Mendelssohn 
Emil Paur. 
Preludes to first and third acts, Lohengrin.......... seseeeeeee Wagner 
in the Garden, from Symphony, Landliche Hochzeit.......Goldmark 
Prelude, Cricket on the Hearth.............cccccceeeeeccceee Goldmark 
ie Re Oe ee ee ee ee ee Rossini 


This is the orchestra’s route for the next three weeks: 


April 20...... Cleveland, matinee and evening. 
an Ter | 
ee Oberlin, matinee. 
DN cain a ss 
“ 24......Toronto. 
25......Kingston 
SSS: Ottawa. 
“ 27......Montreal. 
Ss. és Ogdensburg, matinee 
ee Watertown. 
29......Auburn. 
30...... Syracuse. 
May I . Ithaca. 
“ 2......Cortland. 
3.....-Albany. 
: 4......Albany, matinee 
re North Adams 
rere Brooklyn. 


The present tour will end in Brooklyn with the May 
Musical Festival in the Clermont Avenue Rink. On that 
occasion the orchestra will play in conjunction with the 
Arion, under the directorship of Arthur Claassen. The 
soloist will be Mme. Clementine De Vere. Mr. Paur will 
play the E flat Concerto of Liszt. Besides the Mendels- 
sohn and Rubinstein concertos, Mr. Paur will, during his 
tour, play Beethoven, Schumann and Liszt—concertos of 


each. 

It is probable that Mr. Paur.and his orchestra will be 
engaged by the directors of the Brooklyn Institute for five 
concerts next winter. Negotiations have been pending for 
some time, and although there are many details yet to be 
arranged, it is thought the matter is virtually settled 
With regard to this, the Brooklyn Eagle of April 13 said: 

At the conclusion of the season of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra a week or so ago the directors finally decided what had 
been apparent to them for some time, that matinee concerts in 
Brooklyn do not pay. For some reason Brooklyn people will not 
attend afternoon concerts, even though the program be as well 
selected and as carefully played as an evening program. With this 
decision reached the directors of the Institute decided to abandon 
the afternoon concerts and to give instead of five afternoon and 
five eyening concerts, ten evening concerts. When Mr. Gericke, 
the leader of the Boston Symphony, however, was asked if he could 
give to Brooklyn ten evenings next season, he replied, after an 
examination of his dates, that he could not; that five were as many 
as he could spend in Brooklyn. So in order to complete the 
season of ten evenings, that being accepted as a proper number, it 
became necessary for the officials of the Institute to look about 
for a musical organization of such standing that it could be called 
upon to complete the season. 

The only organization which commended itself to the Institute was 
Mr. Paur’s New York organization. And while the New York 
orchestra is comparatively a new one, the directors of the Institute 
considered that as Mr. Paur was the only man who had been both 
the director of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and of the New 
York Philharmonic, he was really the only man who could be ex- 
pected to give to the Institute music of the high class required. 
Further, as the director of the Boston Symphony, Mr. Paur’s work 
was known in Brooklyn, he had many friends here, all of whom 
would be pleased to have him return, and that this fact constituted 


Opera, 


OIRBCTION: 





» Song Recitals 
MAUD PRATI-CHASE, 


Dramatic Soprano. 


HARRY LUCIUS CHASE, 


Baritone. 


VICTOR THRANE, 


a reason for expecting that concerts by the New York orchestra 
under his direction would be popular and well patronized. 

The dates for next winter's season of the Boston Symphony Or 
chestra are November 10, December 16, January 19, February 23 and 
March 24. The arrangements with Mr. Paur contemplate a season 
of five Thursday night concerts, and if the contract is finally signed 
between the Institute and Mr. Paur the dates for Mr. Paur will be 
arranged with respect to the dates set for the Boston Symphony. 


The Manuscript Society. 


HE second public concert of the Manuscript Society 
took place at Chickering Hall on Tuesday evening, 
April 11, before a large and appreciative audience, which 
was encouraging to the efforts of this society, whose aim 
is to produce worthy unpublished works by modern com- 
posers, 

The program underwent a few changes: the Toccata, for 
organ, by Homer N. Bartlett, to have been played by Dr. 
Gerrit Smith, was omitted, because the organ was sold 
Ihe second number, a quartet for two violins, viola and 
violoncello, by Carl C. Mueller, of this city, was delicately 
and understandingly played by the Kaltenborn Quartet. 
The composition itself merits serious attention, for it is 
original, of good form and distinctly melodious. The 
Larghetto and Vivace are especially commendable. The 
next number, a descriptive dramatic ballad, “The Hostess’ 
Daughter,” by Edward Baxter Felton, sung by Theodore 
Van Yorx, and accompanied by Willis H. Alling, appeals 
less as a serious composition. It has many admirable mo- 
ments, especially in the accompaniment, but the text is 
almost ludicrous. Theodore Van Yorx sang it well; he 
was in excellent voice and brought out the dramatic sense 
satisfactorily. Musically, the composition lacks almost 
nothing; it has the true ballad form. 

Miss Adele Lewing, of New York, followed as composer 
and pianist, playing three original compositions and an 
encore unusually well. Of the three compositions the 
best were the Scherzo and Characterstiick; the Romanza 
could be made more brief with advantage. Miss Lewing 
has undoubted pianistic talent; she plays cleanly and 
crisply, with a good rhythmic sense. The next number 
consisted of three songs by Miss Edna Rosalind Park, 
who accompanied Gwylim Miles, who sang them. 

It is not the first time the songs have been heard in 
public, for unless the writer's memory is at fault, they have 
been sung at least twice before. The songs are musically, 
clever and deserving, and not at all commonplace. Gwylim 
Miles naturally sang them in a manner to extract every 
shade of meaning from them. 

To illustrate that the society is not prejudiced in iavor o1 
American composers, a quintet for piano, two violins, viola 
and violoncello, by Giuseppe Martucci, of Italy, an honor- 
ary member, was placed on the program. It was played by 
the Kaltenborn Quartet and Bruno Oscar Klein, who took 
the piano part at two hours’ notice, The quintet has decided 
musical merit; it is full of graceful passages and poetical 
episodes, which were admirably brought out by the per- 
formers. The work is well constructed, consistent, and 
probably the best number on the program 

The Manuscript Society surely merits praise and encour- 
agement for producing these new and unknown works 


Marcel Herwegh. 

At a late concert at Monte Carlo, the violinist 
Marcel Herwegh, who had already obtained great success 
at the concerts of the International Club and the Casino 
Central at Mentone, appeared and executed in splendid 
style Beethoven's Concerto and Singer’s “Rhapsodie Hon 
groise.” M. Herwegh is on his way to Italy to give a series 
of concerts. 


Concerts 





33 Union Square, West. New Vork. 





The First Carreno Recital. 
M™ TERESA CARRENO gave her first recital at 


Chickering Hall last Saturday afternoon before an 
audience that overtiowed into the lobbies and made many 
demands for encores. Her program was this 


Organ Fantaisie and Fugue in G minor . Bach-Liszt 


Sonata quasi una Fantaisie, op. 27, No. 1 .... Beethoven 
Nocturne, op. 62, No. 1 Chopin 
Barcarolle .......+++++ : oeevcccevees Chopin 
Waltz in C sharp minor -+++e+»Chopin 
Scherzo, op. 31 ..Chopin 
Variations and Fugue on a theme by Handel.. ... Brahms 
Impromptu, op. go, No. 1 -Schubert 


MacDowell 


Etude de Concert. " 
-Schubert-Tausig 


Marche Militaire 

This characteristic program illustrates what was made 
the subject of editorial comment in THe Musica, Courter 
last week. Massive, powerful tone effects, a semi-orchestral 
style are demanded in the interpretation of such a scheme. 
Even the Chopin list, with the exception of the valse, is a 
Chopin of passion and dramatic breadth, rather than the 
maker of gossamer passages and delicate fancies. It was 
a program that showed taste in selection and a knowledge 
of one’s own powers. Carrefio played gloriously. Her 
reading of the fantaisie and fugue was noble, elevated. She 
handled the voicing with admirable color and did not over 
step the limits of legitimate piano playing. The E flat 
Sonata of Beethoven is seldom heard. Its brother opus in 
C sharp minor, op. 27, No. 2, thanks to the ridiculous ap 
pellation of Rellstabs’, is the favorite of the pair. This is 
as it should be. The one in E flat begins to wear an anti 
quated air, yet how soothing is the opening of the andante 
in the first movement! The form is capricious, the adagio 
leading after five lines into the extremely brilliant and vi 
vacious allegro. Madame Carrefio has studied the work 
lovingly. She gave a steady, serious performance, and kept 
herself well in hand until the finale This she dashed 
through with genuine bravura. 

The Chopin group was played with variety in tone and 
strong musical feeling. The beautiful Barcarolle has never 
been heard here to greater advantage since Rubinstein—it 
was his most famous Chopin number. The Valse was 
charming and the B flat minor Scherzo, hackneyed as it is, 
a revelation in brilliancy, beauty, swiftness and finish. With 
the Handel Variations the concert giver entered a com 
paratively new field. She has conquered all the modern 
giants—Liszt, Chopin, Rubinstein, Schumann and Tschai 
kowsky, but the reflective German Brahms has hitherto not 
seemed attractive to this versatile and ambitious artist 
She has, however, been working at Brahms. This was evi 
denced by her playing of the Variations, not by any means 
Brahms’ most engaging or expansive music making. The 
Variations were child’s play in her grasp, and the fugue, a 
difficult piece of writing, was wonderfully delivered. In the 
last section the MacDowell study and “Marche Militaire” 
were most noteworthy. For encore Madame Carrefio gave 
the G flat study of Chopin, “The Butterfly.” Her second 
recital was to have taken place yesterday afternoon. It will 
be duly chronicled in our next issue 


O VOCAL TEACHERS.—Vocal teachers who have 
advanced pupils prepared to accept public engage- 
ments for concerts and oratorio can secure auditions for 
the purpose of selecting from among them such voices 
and artists as are prepared to accept engagements for 
next season 
It would be advisable to present only such pupils as are 
prepared with a repertory, and who are, in the estima- 
tion of the teachers, competent to sing in public. Address, 
New York Manager, care of Toe Musica Courter. 


ORATORIO, CONCERT an 





For Terms, Dates, &c., address 18 East 22d St., NEW YORK. 


Gustav HINRICHS, 


with the National Conservatory. Formerly Conductor of 
National Opera Company. Director of Hinrichs Opera Company. 


»« « VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
{#7 PREPARES AND FINISHES FOR CONCERT AND OPERA. 
145 East 62d Street, New York. 








VAN YOR 


6 E. I7 St., 
NEW YORK. 





Tenor, 





» MARTHA MINER, 


SOPRANO. 
Inquire at Leading Agents. 


29 East 46th Street, New York. 
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SECOND SECTION 


National Edition. 





THIRD SECTION. 
HE First and Second Sections of THe Musicac 
Courter, published respectively July 4 and 
December 7, 1898, represent the most impressive 
specimens of music journalism ever produced. The 
success of these editions has been unparalleled and 
offers the best evidence of the permanency of the 
movement to give to the world a correct and com- 
prehensive idea of the extent of the musical move- 
ment in America—a movement introduced and to 
be perpetuated by the representative paper, THE 
Musica CourRIER. 

These editions will be followed early this year by 
the Third Section of the National Edition, which 
will contain great features of permanent literary 
value, such as are found in the First and Second 
Sections. 

Many of the best known musical people of Amer- 
ica not in the first two sections are already enrolled 
for representation in the Third Section, and all 
those who desire to be identified with it should send 
in their applications as soon as possible. 

Sections I., II. and III. will be bound in one 
volume, which can be had for $5. The price of the 
First Section is now $3, and of the Second Sec- 


tion $1. 





MONTH before the appearance of the Second 
Section of our National Edition we notified 

all the local news companies here and throughout 
the country that their orders should be placed in 
time and a full complement of copies would be 
supplied. Therefore all those news companies that 
failed to place orders large enough need not com- 
plain now that they find themselves short and must 
pay the advance price. We gave ample notice and 
filled all orders promptly, taking care of the news 
companies at most distant points first, much to the 
discomfort of those in proximity and right here in 


the city. 


HERE is a rumor afloat that Emil Paur and his 
orchestra have been engaged for a season of 
summer concerts at Brighton Beach, the spot where 
the late Anton Seidl conducted seaside concerts for 
many years. 


R ARPEGGIO, the nom de guerre of an individ- 
* ual writer on the London Musical Standard, 
has something to say of Brahms which is refreshing 
after the expression of so much that is prejudiced 
on the subpject. He finds the Brahms mind a pecu- 
liar one. It has not the “directness and simplicity 
of Beethoven’s” and it has not the “colored passion 
of Wagner’s.” R. Arpeggio thinks the most en- 
dearing quality of Brahms is that he is “not always 
on stilts.” The writer phrases it thus: 

That was a little the fault, as it was the strength, of 
Wagner. Brahms, however, speaks to one as a human 
being living his life in this world—a great, noble human 
being. He does not ask you to follow him to heights 
where emotion and passion pass the human limit. And 
this humanity, so noticeable in the character of his themes, 
which are not exactly big but are full of sentiment and 
tenderness, such a different utterance to the energetic, 
sometimes outwardly harsh Brahms, is precisely the qual- 
ity in his music which you cannot be made to appreciate 
as a matter of culture, but must wait for its appeai until 
your nature has gone through the experiences which make 
up the real education of life. 








ADAME CALVE is not the only vocalist who 

has erroneously been announced as ill by cer- 
tain French writers. Mlle. Delna, who is well 
known at Covent Garden, recently issued an amus- 
ing rebuke to one of those paragraphists. She 
wrote: “You announce I am seriously ill. I can- 
not further conceal from you the fact that I am 
dead. Marie DELNA. 

“P. S.—I shall sing at my own funeral.” 


S it necessitated work on Sunday on the part of 
Mr. B. E. Woolf, our correspondent in Boston, 
in order to get the weekly letter here on Monday 
morning, Mr. Woolf proposed to resign some time 
ago, as it was distasteful for him to work on Sunday. 
He, however, awaited the arrival of Miss Bauer to 
take charge of our affairs in Boston before sending 
in his resignation, which we are sorry to be obliged 
to accept. 
Miss Bauer now has charge of the 
partment, and can be found at Steinert Hall, the 
3oston office of THE MusicaL Courier. 


Soston de- 


ON LORENZO PEROSI, who is both plump 
and agile, has been talking: “The accusation 

of unconscious plagiarism is one easy to make.” 
Of course it is, reverend sir. Bach, Palestrina and 
Wagner, in your case, have been most liberally 
drawn upon. The abbé is quite determined not to 
let his critics have the last word. 
His contention that the oratorio form 


He seems to love 
discussion. 
is not in the strictest sense of the word sacred mu- 
Elsewhere a review of his “Laza- 
Compared with the fresh, 


sic is well taken. 
rus” may be found. 
virile talents like Edgar Tinel, Perosi does not 
shine with the steady lustre of a first-class star of 
genius. Like Rudyard Kipling, he is a young man 
of talent who has been sadly overboomed. 





ERE is a list of works performed at the eight 
concerts of the Philharmonic Society: 


Symphonies.—Beethoven, Nos. 5, 7 and 8; Berlioz, 
“Fantastic”; Brahms, No. 1, in C minor; Raff, “Im 
Walde”; Schumann, No. 2, in C; Tschaikowsky, “Pa- 


thétique.” 
Overtures, suites, &c.—Bach, Suite in D, Passacaglia in 


C minor; Berlioz, overture, “Benvenuto Cellini’; Char- 
pentier, suite, “Impressions d’Italie’; Dvorak, Slavonic 
Rhapsody, No. 3; Liszt, “Mephisto Waltz’; Mozart, 


Theme and Variations in D; Schumann, overture, “Geno- 
veva”; Tschaikowsky, overture, “Romeo and Juliet”; Wag- 
ner, “Eine Faust Overture,” overture ‘“Tannhauser,” 
finale “Die Walkiire.” 

Concertos.—Brahms, for piano in B flat, for violin in 
D; Grieg, for piano in A minor; Schumann, for piano in 
A minor; Spohr, for violin, No. 7 

Vocal.—Brahms, songs: “Meine Liebe ist Griin,” “Die 


Mainacht”; Franz, songs, “Aus meinem grossen 
Schmerzen,” “Gute Nacht”; Gluck, air from “Paride ed 
Elena”; Mozart, air from “La Clemenza di Tito,” air from 


“Le Nozze di Figaro”; Schubert, songs, “Die Junge 
Nonne,” “An die Leier’; Schumann, song, “Der Hidal- 
go”; Weber, scene from “Der Freischiitz.” 

The soloists of the season were Gadski, Josephine 
Jacoby, Schumann-Heink, Van Rooy, Lady Hallé, 
Willy Burmester, Aus der Ohe and Teresa Car- 
refio. The annual meeting occurs in May. 


OME references were recently made in these 
columns to the monotonous performances 

of the Kneisel Quartet, to the rigidness of the first 
violin’s control, and the growing tendency toward 
mechanical production—semi-automatic, as it were 
—due chiefly to the preponderance of the first violin, 
which destroys the individuality of the other play- 


ers. This is the very opposite with the Spiering 


Quartet, whose performances as heard in the East 
and the West illustrate the beauty of an artistic 


equilibrium—an ensemble—such as is absolutely 
The 


necessary to make chamber music artistic. 
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Spiering Quartet constantly discourages the evolu- 
tion of the individual soloist in the quartet, and 
operates solely in the interests of the works per- 
formed, each player being permitted to exercise 
his complete personality as a part of the quadrupled 
function, but as that only. There are no solo parts 
played in the quartet, no playing to the galleriés, 
as it were, and hence the Spiering Quartet gives us 
the true chamber music. 


M R. MacDONALD SMITH, who is an 

authority on brain and keyboard, writes in 
the London Musical News of pianists’ backs. It is 
worthy of quotation: 

If you wish to be convinced of the ultimate conection 
between “grip” of the keyboard and development of the 
muscles which move and fix the shoulder blade, hear 
Paderewski play and notice his back, remembering that a 
flat and straight back cannot exist without excellent de- 
velopment not only of the shoulder muscles but also of 
the corresponding nerve centres, from which an abun- 
dance of nervous energy must be constantly emanating 
Or if it be objected that rules are not proved by reference 
to one example, compare the “pose” of such pianists as 
Paderewski, Rosenthal and d’Albert with that of the army 
of round-shouldered, weak-armed recitalists vainly strug 
gling by dint of many hours’ daily practice to transform 
themselves into pianists of the first rank. Command or 
“grip” (there is no better term) of the keyboard has its 
chief seat, not in the fingers, however strong they may be, 
but in a properly developed arm and shoulder such as the 
greatest pianists have always possessed naturally 

In modern piano playing the arm is the chief 
factor. Watch Rosenthal, d’Albert, Joseffy, Sauer 
or Paderewski drop their hand on the keyboard. 
In old-fashioned piano playing rigidity of the body, 
of the forearm and upper arm was considered an 
imperative necessity. Thalberg sat absolutely 
motionless before the keyboard, but as his music 
abounded in scale runs and flatulent arpeggi his 
pose of body signified something. In latter day 
pianism the fingers are only one-third of the battle, 
the other two-thirds being the arms and brains 


F A. BAUGHAN, of the London Musical 
. Standard, prints the following editorial 
paragraph: 

In a Cardiff paper I have read an amusing article on 
the money spent on music, which the writer characterizes 
as a most expensive fad. He points out that there are 
45,000,000 souls in the British Isles, housed in, say, 7,000,- 
000 homes. At least one in seven of the latter contains a 
piano. That means 1,000,000 pianos, which at, say, £20 
apiece, works out at £20,000,000 for pianos. A piano lasts, 
say, ten years, and these figures show a yearly expenditure 
of £2,000,000 for the instruments alone Of the six or 
seven people in such homes probably two “learn to play 
the piano,” and each spends, say, two hours per day in 
“learning.” This means an expenditure of 4,000,000 hours— 
equivalent to 500,000 working days of eight hours each— 
spent every day in the British Isles in “learning the piano.” 
“To what purpose,” he demands, “is this waste,” and then 
goes on to say that “probably, one in every 10,000 proves 
a good player, and with exception of this small fraction of 
200 out of 2,000,000, the net result is the turning loose of 
1,999,800 bad ‘musicians’ to torture their family, their 
friends, and their neighbors, and generally to make life 
hideous.” 

This highly ingenious computation irresistibly 
reminds one of the story told by Mark Twain in 
his inimitable “Roughing It.” <A _ brilliant news- 
paper man disappeared, and search being made for 
him he was at last discovered on a rude platform 
in a ruder mining camp reading by the flickering 
light of a lantern an eloquent address. This ad- 
dress was received with howls of delight and ap- 
proval, for its thesis embodied the startling idea 
that annually vast quantities of grain were being 
manufactured into flour while honest men were 
starving for whiskey. The Cardiff paper proves 
too much. Now, if the theme was the drafting 
from America to Europe of huge sums of money 
for the personal benefit of foreign singers we could 
wax eloquent ourselves. There i¢ meat and mean- 


ing in such a discussion. 


FIVE DOLLARS SUBSCRIPTION. 
(3 and after April 1, 1899, the annual sub 


scription price of THe Musicat Courter 
will be Five dollars; foreign, Six dollars. 

This applies to all new subscribers. 

Old subscribers and all those now on the books 
as regular subscribers of the paper will be renewed 
at the old price of Four dollars, but the new sub- 
scribers must please send Five dollars for an an- 
nual subscription. The large size of THE Musica 
COURIER, averaging about 60 pages a week, makes 
it impossible to continue at the old rate, except for 
renewals of those subscriptions now in existence 


For sale at all news stands at 10 cents a copy 


WHAT GERMAN TEACHERS SAY. 


4 \ST week in the editorial department can be 

found a lengthy reference to the value of 
studying music abroad. In the Evening Post of last 
Saturday week is a remarkable communication 
from Berlin, signed “K. W. B.” The writer, taking 
as a text a letter from a young woman pianist, 
preaches a powerful sermon on the folly of young 
people rushing abroad. He says: 


My young friend has a double task before her in the 


ffort to become a “professional.”” How will she meet it? 
If she has decided talent and the faculty of infinite pains- 
taking in the face of loneliness and discouragement that 


of seeing and hearing the finest accomplishments of 

usical endeavor: if she can endure close confinement, 

lose quarters, close living generally; if she can spend, as 

she surely must, unless exceptionally endowed, not two, 
but three, four and five years in the lowliest drudgery of 
her profession; if she can bear all this in a strange land, 
under restrictions of life and conduct, made necessary by 
in environment of Old World custom and morality—then, 

I said before, granting a talent amounting almost to 
enius, let her come 
But if, as is true in ten cases out of twelve, her repu- 
tation as a promising pianist has been made in the little 
home village or town even as the best pupil of the best 
teacher, let her consider carefully, and let her beware of 
a word of advice that shall mislead, or involve her in dis- 
appointment, failure, or tragedy. For tragedies have not 
been wanting among her class here in Berlin. They are 
the exceptions, of course, but the turn of destiny is often 
very sharp when a student is away from natural surround- 
ings 

But the most important part of the article fol- 
lows K. W. B. consults several authorities, 
teachers, and the result must prove most discourag 
ing to those ambitious young ones who fancy 
\merica not good enough to develop their unripe 
talents. We propose to quote in part these teach- 
ers. Let us begin with Heinrich Barth, of Berlin: 

“The very best counsellor in such a dilemma is either the 
teacher in question or a musical authority, such as may be 
found in Boston, New York and Chicago. I have found 
among my American pupils much talent, and I know that 
there are excellent teachers in America.” 

Prof. Oscar Raif, also of the Hochschule, warns pupils 
against coming to Germany till they have made very thor 
ough preparation on the other side, and adds this very en 
couraging item: “The conditions in America are fully as 
good as here for brisk and thorough preliminary work.” 

Professor Joachim speaks in the same strain: “American 
students have a mistaken idea of the tasks which are before 
them. Nearly all of them expect to become finished artists 
in a twelvemonth or so, whereas it takes years of training 
to develop even the greatest talent. There are admirable 
teachers in the Unitéd States, and it would be better for the 
students to take advantage of the home opportunities to 
their fullest extent, before coming over here, for then they 
would escape the drudgery, and we should escape it, too 

Now here are three well-known men who against 
their own personal interests warn American pupils 
to stay at home. They might have added that even 
finished artists have been turned out here without 
having even smelt the salt air of mid-ocean. 

By far the most important communication comes 
from Prof. Otis B. Boise, himself an American, a 
well-known teacher, and a resident of Berlin for 
years. His communication is too lengthy to re- 
produce in full, so we must content ourselves with 


giving its salient points. He is certainly an 
authority: 

“There is no advantage in coming to Europe to patron 
ize cheap teachers. The great amount of music to be 
heard is also a snare to the majority of students. They 
throw themselves into the stream of public px rformances 
feeling that they can absorb without limit, and derive bene 
fit according to the volume absorbed. This is a great mis 
take, for a deluge drowns the enthusiasm, without which 
the perceptions are dull. No student should hear more 
than one or two good performers each week, and should 
select these with greatest care.” 

Mr. Boise further dilates upon the fact that so 
per cent. who do go abroad are hopeless cases, hav- 
ing no talent. Unless you have means, a strong 
constitution, great talent and adequate preparation 

there’s the rub!—a trip to Germany is criminal 
The article concludes by pointing out the danger 
to the morals of young women suddenly thrown in 
a different civilization. The whole article is’ a 
powerful preachment against the folly of studying 
abroad. It is timely 


LILLI THANKS HER LUCK. 
ILLI LEHMANN, in addition to displaving a 


marked mania on the subject of bird wings 
and vegetables—“zoophilia” the former complaint 
is called by alienists—is fast developing symptoms 
of graphomania. She writes public letters thanking 
the public for patronizing her, recounts the artist’s 
trials and temptations, and then announces another 
concert—positively her last until next time. It is 
the attempt of a faded singer to hold on to a posi 
tion which time forbids her. It is not only an ex 
hibition of undignified egotism; it is rather a sad 
spectacle. Where are Lehmann’s friends—her ad- 
visers? The public is aware of what all this gift 
giving, this sickening palaver, this scratching of 
backs means. The game is too transparent. It is 
money getting, pure and simple. One recital was 
more than enough, for it demonstrated Lehmann’s 
unfitness for concert singing. Two recitals made 
even her warmest admirers suspicious, while the 
announcement of the third and last concert for 
next Saturday simply causes a broad grin when 
ever the subject is mentioned. We éan’t blame 
Lehmann for getting all the money she can. We 
sympathize with the foolish ones who walk so neatly 
into the trap set for such silly sentimentalists 
What we do strenuously object to is this German 
woman’s beslavering us with compliments: with 
her cheap and mighty talk of high art. It is all for 
money, for the lucre of the despised Yankee, and 
if we are fools enough to provide it can you find 
fault with the singer? Her’ private opinion of 
America and Americans would furnish rich reading 


THE TRUTH ABOUT TSCHAITKOW- 
SKYS DEATH. 


HEN Tschaikowsky’s death was announced it 
was stated that he died of cholera, but an- 
other rumor hinted at suicide As he was a very 
nervous man the rumor gained some credence. But 
the composer’s brother has had something to say 
on the subject. Here is the story: It appears that 
the day preceding his death Tschaikowsky had been 
to see “A Warm Heart” at the theatre. With his 
two nephews, Count Litke and Baron Bukogevden, 
and his brother Tschaikowsky went to a restaurant 
for supper. He ate maccaroni, but sparingly, and 
drank white wine and carbonated water. The sup 
per was a brief one. The next morning Tschai 
kowsky did not get up. His stomach bothtred him, 
he said. Later he changed his mind, arose, dressed 
and even called on a manager for whom he was 
composing a new work. Then at luncheon he 
drank a glass of unfiltered water. Vomiting en- 
sued, and doctors were called in. The great com- 
poser was ordered a hot bath 
“Give me the bath,” he said, “but I shall die in 














it as did my mother.” In 1854 his mother died of 
cholera. He seemed to recognize the fatal symp- 


toms, and his physicians admitted his perilous con- 


dition. He did not die in the bath, but soon after- 
ward. He was amiable and sweet tempered to the 
last. 


“What must you think of your uncle to see him 
in such a condition as this?” he exclaimed, referring 
The Czar, 
who is an admirer of Tschaikowsky’s music, de- 


to his depressed physical condition. 


frayed the funeral expenses. 

And thus ended the greatest man of music Rus- 
sia has thus far produced. The new men are small 
compared to Tschaikowsky; besides they all lack 
that which he had in abundance—good, red dra- 
matic blood in his veins. 


‘DIVIDENDS AND BENEFITS. 


HE American custom of providing, through an 
appeal to the sentiment of charity, for un- 
fortunate members of the theatrical or operatic 
stage by means of a public performance is called‘a 
benefit or testimonial. The philanthropy has for 
years past been degraded by many managers into a 
business proposition, and contracts are made with 
players, singers, orchestral musicians and stage 
hands, as well as ushers and doorkeepers, including 
their free services for such benefits among the 
duties they are to perform under the contract of 
the engagement. To such an extent has this in- 
famous fraud upon the public grown that printed 
contract blanks exist providing for free services for 
an annual benefit, or sometimes more than one 
benefit, a year, and these contract blanks are signed 
by the employees. 

The public desires, wishes to be and is conse- 
quently fooled; but that offers no reason in the 
world why that fact should not be published. If it 
is said, as it is said, and with much truth, that the 
public wishes to be, is anxious to be fooled, and that 
it wants old, superannuated, sung out singers and 
wants to hear only such as receive high salaries 
and is desirous to contribute toward the payment 
of such salaries, no matter how inartistic the per- 
formances may be—if all this is said, as it is said, 
it may as well be published that it is so said. Suppose 
everybody admits that the public wants to be made 
a fool of 
to be fooled—why should any paper not feel it its 
duty to put that condition on record by printing 
the sentiment as an existing phenomenon? 


and suppose the public is very anxious 


Because the public wishes to be fooled, it does not 
follow that a self-respecting man will, by a system 
of self-degradation, help the public along in the 
cultivation of such a sentiment because he can make 
money through its cultivation by the public. It 
All these 
thoughts suggest themselves in reading the follow- 
ing item in the Herald, which also announces a 
benefit at the Metropolitan to Maurice Grau, presi- 
dent of the Maurice Grau Opera Company and 


should not follow, but it does follow. 


manager of the Covent Garden Opera, London, 
England: 
Bic Opera Prorits 
Maurice Grau was a very happy man last evening. At 
the first annual meeting of the stockholders of the Maurice 
Grau Opera Company, which was held yesterday afternoon 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, he was able to report that 
the profits of the opera season just closing would be not less 
than $110,000 
had declared a dividend of 35 per cent. on the $125,000 com- 
After this dividend has been paid there will 
still be more than $20,000 left in the treasury as a reserve 


and to announce that the board of directors 
mon stock. 


fund in cage of any possible emergency, and before June 1, 
the end of the fiscal year of the corporation, another divi- 
dend will be declared. 

Mr. Grau, in his report as president and managing di- 
rector, also referred to his plans for next season. He could 
make no specific announcements. 

The old board of managers was re-elected, as follows: 
Maurice Grau, Edward Lauterbach, Frank W. Sanger. 
Charles Frazier, Robert Dunlap, Henry Dazian and Frank 
M. Dodd. After the meeting of stockholders the directors 


met and elected the following officers: President, Maurice 
Grau; vice-president, Edward Lauterbach; treasurer, Frank 
W. Sanger, and secretary, Ernest Goerlitz. 

Mr. Grau, personally, is not charged with being 
solicitous for this benefit, the profits of which will 
flow to a large extent to others who are in the 
scheme. If $10,000 is made out of such a disgrace- 
ful proceeding someone shares, and Mr. Grau may 
not get a dollar of it. He cannot go before the 
decent folk of Old England, associates of his that 
would never countenance such a process for money 
making, and admit that he made a large profit out 
of the opera season and then appeared as a beggar 
before New Yorkers, accepting a gift in the shape 
of such a thing as a benefit, usually given to poor 
actors or sick doorkeepers or ex-singers who be- 
came tramps and desired to redeem themselves, 
and thereupon appealed to the generosity of their 
former confréres. Mr. Grau would never, volun- 
tarily, put himself into such an attitude before his 
acquaintances in England or the managers of the 
great opera houses of Europe, with whom he is, no 
doubt, corresponding. 

It is sorrowful when such a man as Grau, hard- 
working and energetic and constantly harassed by 
the picayune bickerings of the singers that sur- 
round him, makes no money and is obliged to take 
advantage of the generous American spirit, which 
is always prepared to throw a benefit to a poor fel- 
low as we throw bones to honest old dogs that are 
in bad luck—merely semi-conscious of the act. 
That is bad, as we say. But when a manager has 
big profits, declares a dividend, puts aside a surplus 
for next season, no one should insult his manhood, 
no one should force him into the degrading position 
of a public beggar, no one should ask him to hide 
the blush that must mount his cheek when he sees 
his name utilized to propagate such 2 scheme—no 
one should ask him to hide that blush; no one will; 
that is for him to do. 

If we Americans are a pack of fools who are 
happy only when they are being fooled—particu- 
larly by the foreign singer and his associates—it 
follows that as victims we have a perfect right to 
ask ourselves why we are such fools. One reason 
is that a whole pack of foreigners is willing to de- 
grade itself in assisting us in our nonsense. They 
get together and decide that as we are fools they 
may as well be contemptible rogues and use us as 
fools deserve to be used, instead of demonstrating 
that they possess a humanity superior to ours. It 
is in this manner that they participate in the dis- 
gusting spectacle, and it is consequently no question 
as to which side is to be pitied the more. 

When we once arrive at the point of dignity we 
will put an end to such displays of hypocrisy and 
fraud as a concocted benefit performance represents, 
but in the meanwhile history will record the names 
of the beneficiaries, and that constitutes the most 
humiliating spectacle of all. ’ 








UNCIVIL WARFARE. 


HE Herald printed this cablegram last Mon- 
day: 

Lonpon, Monday.—The Paris 
Daily Mail, recounting the interview he has had with Ma- 
dame Nevada, the first American operatic singer who has 
visited Spain since the war, says: 

“Madame Nevada’s managers had arranged an operatic 
tour, but on the first night, at Seville, though the house 
was bought up, the curtain rose on empty seats. The opera 
was ‘Lucia di Lammermoor.’ In the second act all the 
élite arrived together, but turned their backs to the stage 
and talked until the end of the opera, 
when, on returning to acknowledge a burst of applause, 
Nevada was roundly hissed. 

“At Madrid the Queen Regent was informed of the 
eccurrence. Her Majesty invited Nevada to a soirée at 
the palace and presented here with a diamond and sapphire 
Nevada arrived here in a state of the greatest 


correspondent of the 


ostentatiously 


bracelet. 
indignation.” 





Madame Nordica recently received an offer to appear in 
Madrid as Briinnhilde in the projected performances of the 
“Nibelungen” cycle. She, however, declined the engage- 


ment, not because she feared that her American nationality 
would count against her with a Spanish audience, but be- 
cause she is under contract with Mr for Covent 
Garden.” 

It was rather a daring thing for an 
singer to appear at Madrid so soon after the con- 
The Spanish 


Grau 
American 


clusion of the late unpleasantness. 
still feel sore on the subject of America and the 
Americans. The whole incident is to be deplored, 
but it would be idle to attempt to construe it as 
an episode of international importance. It is not. 
American singers have been hissed in their own 
country for much less offense, and history some 
day will wonderingly repeat the fact that once upon 
a time Manager Oscar Hammerstein hissed one of 
his singers, and in his own opera house 
Still, we sympathize with Nevada. 


CONCERTS AND OPERA. 


ITH the last Philharmonic concert on Satur- 
day, the 8th, the New York season came to 

an end. Except the appearance, for advertising 
purposes only, of infant prodigies and a few pupils’ 
concerts, peace will settle down on the distressed 
city. We have heard the Boston Symphony So 
ciety, the Philharmonic, the the 
Kneisel and Spiering quartets and tutti-quanti, and 
The result financially 


Paur recitals, 


what has been the result? 
we need not discuss, but there is little doubt but 
that absolute music suffered from the fashionable 
rush to hear a poor orchestra, gaze on worn out 
scenery and enthuse over the charms of someone’s 
voice. Musically the present devotion to operatic 
performances has, we believe, checked a true ap 
preciation of music in and for itself. The example 
of Wagner, who taught that in his works drama 
was to be the predominant element, has had great 
influence in this direction. He taught his votaries 
to see as well as to hear, and they, like most dis 
ciples of a great master, have taken up one part of 
his teaching and neglected the other, and hence 
have, more than in any previous generation, laid 
exaggerated stress on the personality of the singer 
It is not going too far to say that frequenters of 
the Opera House, at least the box holding portion 
of the audience. showed in case that the 
cared more for the performer than the performance, 
more for the executive artist than for the composer, 
more for skilled talent in the presentation than for 
original genius in the composer. And our critics 
have caught the infection. They write about the 
artists, not about the music; but what can they do? 
In the present régime of the Metropolitan Opera 
House they have no opportunity to criticise or 


every 


even notice an original work, for Mr. Grau does not 
give any original works; they can expend their elo 
quence only on the singer. The same tendency to 
worship the creature in place of the creator has 
crept into the concert room, where there must be a 
star pianist to attract an audience, and if possible a 
popular tenor or a coloratura singer. Even the 
paternal Philharmonic has given way to the epi 
demic. 

That there are hosts of music lovers in 
or elsewhere may be accepted as a fact, but it is 


America 


not enough for a people to love music; it must be 
taught to love good music. 
art, is, to quote M. Taine, at once elevating and 
popular; it brings before us what is elevated, and it 


Good music, like good 


brings it before all. Good music, like every good. 
must be learned, and learned seriously; the per- 
formance ought not to be a mere fashionable func- 
tion of a blasé society, but something to be listened 
to seriously. If it is listened to merely as a pastime 
it can never elevate the heart or spirit, or contribute 
to an appreciation of the beautiful. In New York. 
whatever may be the case at Bayreuth, opera is a 
mere amusement, a centre around which society 
can gossip and indulge in mutual examination. It 
is the concert hall that must furnish the chief stimu- 


lus to musical culture, and our various symphonic 
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societies should work for this noble end without 
pandering to the taste of the fleeting day. 

The concert hall ought to be the post graduate 
university and its programs the post graduate 
curriculum. And this curriculum ought to be one 
that embraces all forms of musical art. It ought to 
be American, and like the American nation ought 
to represent all the older nationalities. A few years 
ago a Western critic wrote that “most of our critical 
opinions come from Germany, so that after reading 
the current musical literature one would conclude 
that there are only a few great names, and those 
Germans.” At present this state of affairs has been 
to some extent modified, and the repre vach of one- 
sidedness cannot so easily be made. but there is 
room for improvement in this direction 

But a university presupposes schools of various 
grades, and first of all it presupposes the existence 
of primary schools. Not merely of primary music 
schools, but of schools where from the first such 
musical, let us say, such kindergarten instruction 
is given, as will enable scholars who have the talent 
to enter, with some prospect of benefit, the musical 
primary schools. Such preliminary training must 
come from our public schools, for to quote Mr. 
Weaver's article in a late number of THe Musica! 
( OURIER: 

“All people having interest in the musical de- 
velopment of America must admit that its prin- 
cipal hope lies in public school music; hence, rea- 
son enough for all musicians to take a decided 
interest in the advancement of school music.” 

But who is the most responsible authority for 
music in our public schools? F. Damrosch is the 


superintendent—but that is another story. 


‘li must have been an incorrigible humorist who 
sent a letter of warning to “Manager of Metro 
politan Opera House” last week. The paragraph 
reading “The artists thought you being such an 
honorable fellow in the payment of S. and Grau’s 
indebtedness.” 
Even anarchists are appalled at the notion of a 
man paying his just debts. We could place our 
hands on the shoulder of the man who wrote that 


letter, but we shall not. 


— 
‘foe E FEUILLET, the French novelist, 
could write intelligently of music when he 
chose. In one of his tales he puts wise words into 


the mouth of a teacher cautioning a pupil: “De 
lirium is not strength.” “Never think that you 
will find true, lasting inspiration in the emotions of 
a disordered life.” “Evoke those illustrious high 
priests of our art who perhaps have been the only 
musicians to penetrate the glowing maze of the 
Ideal. Palestrina, our Moses; Beethoven, our 
Homer; Mozart, who is both our Moliére and our 
Shakespeare. These men were not only great men 


they were prophets.” 


Mrs. Baldwin's Lakewood Recital. 


The music room of the Laurel House, Lakewood, was the 
scene of a song recital the evening of March 24, given by 
Mrs. Adele Laeis Baldwin, of New York. At this musicale 
Mrs. Baldwin repeated her success of last season, and 
earned the approval of a large audience. Assisting her were 
Victor Beigel, pianist; Mrs. Lillian Newell Pray, soprano, 
and Car! Dufft, basso 

Liza Lehmann’s “In a Persian Garden” was the feature 
of the evening. and was sung is splendid s:yle 


The program was 


Morning Hymn Henschel 

Sapphische Ode Brahms 

Der Nussbaun Schumann 
Mr Adele Laeis Baldwin 

> Schuet 


Romance 


Old French Gavotte 


Wedding in Trolhangen Grieg 
Victor Beigel 

My Rosary “ Nevin 

Legende du Petit Navir Missa 


John Anderson ; 
‘ 

Mrs. Adele Laeis Baldwin 

Venetian Boat Song > .. Blumentha 


Mrs. Pray and Mrs. Baldwin. 





His First MusIcatt 


| HAD promised Mrs. Wagstaffe, so there was no 
escape; not that my wora was as good as my 
bond—in the matter of invitations, it was not—but 
I liked Edith Wagstaffe, who was pretty, even if 
she did murder Bach; hence the secret of my ac 
ceptance of Mrs. Wagstaffe’s rather frigid inquiry 
as to whether I was engaged for the 14th. I am a 
bachelor, and next to hating cats hate music the 
most heartily. Almost any other form of art ap 
peals to my estheticism, which must feed upon 
form, color, substance, but not upon impalpabilities 
Silly sound waves, which are said to possess color, 
form, rhythm—in fact, all the attributes of the 
plastic arts. “Pooh! What nonsense,” I said to 
myself on the evening of the 14th, as I cursed a 
wretched collar button that would not be coerced 
When I reached the Waggstaffe mansion I found 
my progress retarded by half a hundred guests, 
who fought—but politely, mind you—for prec 
dence. At last, rumpled and red, I reached the 
men’s dressing room, and the first person encoun 
tered was Tompkins—Percy Tompkins—a man | 
hated for his cocksure manner of speech and gen 
eral know it all style on the subject of musi 
Often had he crushed my callow musical knowledge 
by an apt phrase, and thinking well of myself, at 
least Miss Edith says I do, I disliked Tompkins 
heartily. “Hello!” said he, with a perceptible rais 
ing of his eyebrows, “what are you doing here?” 
“The same as yourself,” said | tartly, for he was not 


‘ami de la maison any more than I was, and | didn’t 


purpose being sat upon, that night at least My 
good fellow, I’m here to listen and—to be bored,” 
said he in his wittiest way 

“Indeed! well I’m in the same boat about the 
music, but I hope I shan’t be bored.”’ 

“But good heavens, man, its an amateur affair 
musicale, at the Wagstaffes call it in true barbarous 
\merican jargon—and I fear Edith Wagstaffe will 
play Chopin!” 

Chis angered me, for I had long suspected Tomp 
kins of entertaining a sneaking sort of preference 
for Edith, and I resolved to tell her of this slur at 
the first opportunity I didn’t have a chance to 
answer him; a dozen men rushed into the room, 
threw their hats and coats on the bed and rushed 
out. 

“They're in a hurry for a drink before the musi 
begins,” said Tompkins, and we both laughed. It 
was the truth 

Going slowly down the long staircase we found a 
little room on the second floor crowded with men 
puffing cigarettes and drinking brandy and soda 
Old Wagstaffe was a generous host, and knew what 
men liked best at a musicale. On the top floor four 
or five half grown boys were playing billiards and 
the ground floor fairly surged with femininity of all 


ages, degrees and ugliness. To me there was onl) 
one pretty woman in the house, Edith Wagstaff 
but of course I was prejudiced 

It was Q o'clock before Mrs. W agstaff vave the 
signal to begin, and the three long drawing rooms 
were jammed with smart looking people, with a 
fair sprinkling of Bohemians and a few profes 
sionals, whose hair, hands and glasses betrayed 
them. These stood in groups, eyeing each other 


suspiciously, but regarding the rest of the world 


with that indulgent air most professional men as- 
sume at a musicale. Everything to my unpracticed 
eye seemed in hopeless disorder; a frightful buzz 


} 


filled the air, and a blonde girl was at the grand 


piano trying to disentangle a lot of music Near 
her stood a long haired young man who perspired 
incessantly “Ah! | gloated. “Nervous! serves 
him right; he should have stayed at home!” 

Just then Mrs. Wagstaffe saw me. “You're just 
the man I’m looking for,” said she hurriedly. “Now 


be a good fellow; do go and tell all those people 
in the other room to stop tall ing It’s y o'clock, 
and we're a half hour behind time Before I could 
expostulate she had gone, leaving me like the long 
haired young man | had just derided 

“I 


myself. Should I go to each group and politely 


I madly asked 


yw tell them to stop talking?” 


say: “Please stop, for the music is about to begin,” 
or should I stand in a doorway and shout 


] 


“Say, quit gabbling will you; the parties in the 


other room are going to spiel.”” My embarrassment 
was so hideous that the latter course would prob 
ably have been adopted, but Miss Edith touched 


me on the arm and | followed her to the hall 


‘Oh, Mr. Trybill!” she gasped; ‘I’m so nervous 
that I shall surely faint when it comes my turn 


Won’t you please turn the music for me? I shall 


really feel better if someone is near me.” 
I looked at the sweet girl There was not a par 
ticle of coquetry in her request Dark purple 


bruises were under her eyes, two pink spots burnt 
in her pretty cheeks and her hands shook like a 
cigarett¢ smoker's 


But think, think of your technic, your mamma, 


guests,” I blurted out desperately. She shook 


your g 


her head sadly and | shuddered 

Were all amateur musicales such _ torturing 
things! 
lhe house was packed. A strong odor of flowers, 


j 


perfumes and cooking mingled in the air; one stout 
woman fought her way to a window and put her 


head out. It was Madame Bujoli, the famous vocal 


eacher, three of whose crack pupils were on the 
program for s Not far from her sat Frau Ma 
kart, the great instructor in the art of German 

ler interpretation, a hard-featured woman who 
sneered at Italians, Italian methods and music 
lwo of her pupils were to appear, and my vivid 
magination saw trouble ahead in the superheated 


atmosphere 
Crash! went the piano They're off!” said a 
sporting man next to me, with a wilted collar, and 
a 


Moszkowski’s “Nations” welled up from the vicinity 


of the piano, two young women exploiting their 


finger technic in its delivery lhe talking in the 
back drawing rooms went on fast and furiously, 
and I saw the hostess coming toward me. I escaped 
her by edging into the back hall, despite the 


j ’ ' 


smothered complaints or my displaced neighbors 
| got into the doorway, or rather into the crack 
of a doorway. leading into the back room Che 


~ 


piano had stopped; while wondering what to do 


next my attention was suddenly attracted to a 
conversation to which I had to listen. I say “had 
to,” for it was impossible to move away) “So she 
is going to sing, is she Well, we will see if this 


great and only true Italian method will put brains 


into a fool’s head or voice into her chest.” This was 
said in a gutteral voice, the accent being quite 
leutonic \ soprano voice was just then heard, 
| listened as critically as | could Che voice 
sang the “Jewel Song” from “Faust,” and it seemed 
to me that its owner knew something about sing 
ing. I understood the words. She sang in English, 
and what mor lo vou want 1n singing 
But the buzz at my left went on fiercely So the 
Bujoli calls that voice production, does she? 


Humph! In Germany we wouldn't call the cows 
home with such singing.” [t was Frau Makart who 
spoke, I was sure here was a huge clapping of 


hands, fans waved, and I heard whispers of, “Yes, 
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rather pretty; but dresses in bad taste; good eyes; 
walks stiffly. Who is she? What was it she sang?” 

More chatter. I wriggled away to my first position 
near the piano, but not without much personal dis- 
comfort. I was allowed to pass because I was, for 
some reason or other, supposed to be running the 
function. Upon reaching the piano Edith beckoned 
to me rapidly, and I slid across the polished floor, 
where she was talking to that hated Tompkins, and 
asked what I could do for her. 

“Hold my music until I play; that’s a good fel- 
I hate to always be considered a 
Edith, who 


low,” she said. 
“good fellow,” but what could I do? 
seemed to have recovered her aplomb, continued her 
conversation with Percy Tompkins. 

“You know, Mr. Tompkins, Chopin is for me the 
only composer. You know, his nocturnes fill me 
with a sense of nothingness—the divine néant 
nirvana, you call it. Now, Paderewski” 

Tompkins interrupted rudely: “Paderewski can’t 
play Chopin. Give me Gruenfeld. He plays Chopin 
like a man. As Schumann ‘The Chopin 
polonaises are cannon buried in flowers.’ Now, 





says: 
Gruenfeld is a——”’ 

“Butcher!” said I, indignantly, for 1 never could 
admire the Chubby Viennese pianist. Tompkins 
turned and looked at me, but never noticed my cor- 
rection. 

“Oh, Miss Wagsta‘fe,” he continued, vivaciously 

how I| hated that vivacity—"did you hear that new 
story about a decadent English poet and the young 
man who asked him to define George Meredith's 
position in literature? ‘Meredith,’ said the other, 
pompously, ‘Meredith is a prose Browning,’ and the 
young man thanked the great man for this side light 
thrown on English letters, when the poet added with 
. twinkle in his eye, ‘Browning himself was a prose 
Browning.’ Now, isn’t that delicious, Miss Wag- 
staffe; isn’t that——” 

A volley of hist-hists and hushes came over the 
room as | vainly tried to see the point of Tompkins’ 
story. Everyone laughed at his jokes, but to me 
they seemed superficial and flippant. 

rhe piano by this time was being manipulated by 
a practical hand. Herr Wunderheim, a Bulgarian 
pianist, was playing what the program called a 
sonata in G dur, by Tschaikowsky, op. 47, A, B, C, 
D, E, F, G. I listened; I didn’t understand it 
all, but 1 was sitting next to Edith and would have 
endured the remainder of the alphabet rather than 
let Tompkins gain one point. 

The piano thundered and roared; lightning flew 
over the keys, and we were of course electrified. 
tlerr Wunderheim pounded and jammed the notes 
in an astounding manner, and when he reached the 
letter G the sporting man said to me in a pious 
whisper, “Thank God! we didn’t go to H— al- 
together, but near it, my boy, near it!” I shrugged 
my shoulders and longed for my club and its im- 
ported beer. 

Mighty was the applause, and Herr Wunderheim 
looked delighted. Mrs. Wagstaffe, sailing up to 
the distinguished Bulgarian pianist, said loudly: 

“Dear Herr Wunderheim, charmed, I assure you! 
We are all charmed; dear Tschaikowsky, charming 
man, charming composer. Dear Walter Damrosch 
assured me that he was quite the gentleman; 
charming music altogether!” 

The pianist grew red in the face. Then, straight- 
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ening himself quite suddenly, he said in tones that 
sounded like a dog barking: 

“Dot vasn’t Schykufski I blayed, lieber madame; 
dot vas a koprice by me, myself.” 

Even the second drawing room people stopped 
talking for a minute. 

The musicale proceeded merrily. We heard the 
amateur tenor with the cravat voice. We heard the 
society pianist, who had a graceful bow and an 
amiable technic; then two of Frau Makart’s pupils 
sang. I couldn’t get near the Italian contingent, 
but they talked loudly. One of the girls sang 
Dvorak’s “Gute Nacht,” and her German made me 
The other tried a Brahms song and every- 
I turned to ask Edith the 


shiver. 
body talked very loud. 
girl’s name, but she had gone—and so had Tomp- 
kins. 

This angered me, but I couldn’t get up then. 
Next to me sat a fat lady, who said to her daughter, 
as she fanned herself vigorously: “Horrid music, 
Why didn’t she sing a De Koven 
He wrote 


that Brahms. 
song! Such a nice fellow, DeKoven! 
‘The Rustic Cavalier,’ didn’t he? and some nasty 
critics said it was written by an Italian.” 

“No, mamma. He wrote ‘Robin’ ’’—more buzz- 
buzz, and I fled upstairs. 

The gentlemen’s room was crowded to suffoca- 
tion. Everybody was drinking hard, and Colonel 
Wagstaffe was telling a story to a group of men. 
The Colonel was pretty far gone. He always is. 

“Shee here, bhoys; thish bloody music—thish 
classhic music—makesh me shick—I mean tired. 
I played Bluebottle for plashe to-day—so to 1 
shot— whoop!” 

Another bottle was opened. 

Again I fled. 

Wherever I went I heard nothing but malicious 
remarks, slurring accusations and tittle-tattle. Fin- 
ally I joined a crowd in the upper hall, attracted by 
the appearance of a venerable, white haired man of 
intelligent aspect, who, with a kindly smile and 
abundant gesture, appeared to be causing much 
merriment about him. I got close enough to hear 
what he was saying. 

“Music in New York! You fel- 
lows ought to work for your grub as I do, on a 
daily, and write up the bosh concerts that advertise. 
Humbug, boys; rank humbug! Modern music’s 
Brahms was a fraud, who 


There is none. 


going to the devil. 
patched up a compound of Beethoven and Schu- 
mann, put in a lot of mystifying harmonic progres- 
sions, and thought he was new. Dvorak, old 
‘Borax,’ as they call him, went in for ‘nigger’ music, 
and says there’s no future for American music un- 
less it is founded on plantation tunes. Hence the 
coon song and its long reign. 

“Tschaikowsky! well—that Tartar with his tom- 
tom orchestration makes me tired. He should have 
been locked up in a funny house. Rubinstein never 
could do ten bars of decent counterpoint. Saint- 
Saéns is a worked-out vein. The English have no 
the Americans never will have, and, 
Music— 


composers; 
begad, sir, we're all going to the dogs. 
rot!” 

I was shocked, for Dvorak and the other names 
he abused had always stood so high, although I 
couldn’t tell one from the other. Here was a great 
critic abusing the gods of modern music, and not 
a dissentient voice was raised. I determined to do 


my duty. I would ask this cynical old man why he 
belittled his profession. “Sir,” said 1, raising my 
voice, but got no further, for a household servant, 
whose breath reeked with brandy, caught me by the 
arm and said in a drunken whisper: 

“Oh, Mr. Trybill, as how Miss Edith is a lookin’ 
for you everywheres and sent me to tell you as how 
you're wanted in the music room. It’s her turn 
next.” 

My heart sunk below my boots, but | waded 
down stairs, spoiling many a tete-a-tete by my haste, 
for which | was duly and audibly execrated. Why 
do people who go to musicales flirt on the stairs? 

Upon reaching the front drawing room | found 
Edith taking her seat at the Steinway grand. 
Lompkins was nowhere visible, and | felt relieved. 
The guests looked worn out, and knots of men 
were hanging suspiciously about the closed doors 
of the supper room. 

The musical part of the entertainment was about 
over, Edith’s solo being the very last. Suddenly all 
became very still; everyone had to listen to the 
daughter of the hostess. 

She looked positively radiant. 
and of her early nervousness not a trace remained. 

“Do turn over the leaves nicely; that’s a good 


Her eyes sparkled, 


fellow, Mr. Trybill”—again that odious phrase—''I 
feel so happy I’m sure L’ll play well.” Naturally, | 
was flattered at the inference. I was near her—the 
darling of my wildest dreams. Of course she would 
play well, and of course | would turn over the music 
nobly. 

She began. 
E. It suited Edith’s brilliant style. 
how proud | felt of her as she began the stirring 
I could scarcely turn 


The piece was Liszt's Polonaise in 


My brave girl, 


theme! How she rushed on! 
the leaves fast enough for my little girl, my wife that 
How sweet her face seemed. I was 
ravished. 1| must tell her all to-night, and she will 
put her plump little hand in mine and say, “Yes”; 


was to be. 


the sweet littlhe——”’ 

“Stupid fellow, | 
I awoke as from a dream. Edith was 
standing up and in tears. Alas! Fatal dreamer that 
I was, | had turned over two pages at once, and 


Bang! Smash, crash-bang! 


hate you!” 


trouble ensued, for Edith never memorized. 

As I stood in horrid silence Mrs. Wagstaffe 
swooped down on Edith dnd took her away, saying 
in a harsh voice, “The young man knows nothing of 
the divine art!’ And then the supper signal was 
sounded, and a cyclone’s fury was not comparable 
to the rush and crush. 

Colonel Wagstaffe, in a very shaky condition, led 
a gallant band of unsteady men in a galop to the 
supper room, crying, ‘“bluebottle’s the horsh for 
me.” I lost heart. All my brilliant visions fled. 
As I stood alone in the hall Mrs. Wagstaffe trium- 
phantly passed me on the arm of Herr Wunder- 
heim. She looked at me a moment, then, seeming 
to pity my loneliness, leaned toward me, saying in 
acidulously sweet accents: 

“Ah, no partner yet, Mr. Trybill? 
partner is engaged, and to Mr. Tompkins. 


Your first 
Do go 
in and congratulate him, that’s a good fellow.” 

She floated away in the bedlam of shrieks and 
clattering of dishes and knives. I never turned a 
hair, walked firmly upstairs, got my coat and hat, 
and left the house forever. It was my first and last 


musicale. 
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Cincinnati, April 15, 1808. 


HE Conservatory of Music chorus, under the direction 
of Frederic Shailer Evans, gave a concert on Friday 
evening, April 14, in the Scottish Rite Hall, which was 
crowded to the doors with an appreciative audience. The 
chorus had the assistance of Mrs. Oscar Shanks, soprano ; 
Miss Maie Morgan, pianist; Romeo Frick, baritone; Mrs 
Iva Kennedy Wickersham, accompanist, and Hugo Seder 
berg, organist, in the following program: 
Chorus, In May. chub ocenkednceseshieestineed Parker 
Quartet. 
Miss Mary Fleming Williams, Miss Helen Voiers, Miss Haidee 
Hock, Miss Tirzah M. Graessle. 
Nymphs’ Chorus, irom Psyche.. ocesesoesoooes Ambroise Thomas 
Incidental solo, Mrs. Uscar Rogers Taylor 
Soprano, solo, Elsa's Traum, from Lohengrin............ 
Mrs. Uscar Shanks. 
Baritone solo and chorus, Frithjof at His Father’s Tomb...... Bruch 
Romeo Frick. 
Piano solo, Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 12. 
Miss Maie Morgan. 


Chorus, Ave Marie. - = ha ceiinetioreenrtndee Tirindelli 
Written for and dedicated to the Conservatory of Music Chorus 
Incidental solo, Miss Ada Ruhl. 


Piano and organ accompaniment. 


Bam, Til Reecccccccccesvccccncctsccestdepesesssvovecccccscesesese Bohm 


Cantata, The Lady of Shalott, for chorus and soprano solo.. 
Poem by Tennyson. Music by Wilfred Bendall. 
Soloist, Mrs. Oscar Shanks. 

Mr. Evans is to be congratulated upon the results of his 
work. It bore the impression of diligent training and the 
direction of a master hand. The chorus sang with good 
expression and command of effects in light and shade. The 
musical quality was unfaltering, and the crescendos—espe- 
cially in the cantata—were of a convincing character. If any 
one number was sung better than the other, this distinction 
belongs to the new “Ave Maria” chorus, written for and 
dedicated to the Conservatory of Music chorus by the Chev- 
alier Pier A. Tirindelli 

The composition is effective and wrought with genuine 
religious sentiment. It breathes a thoroughly catholic 
spirit. There is something ethereal and suggestive of the 
skies in its treatment 

The composition was well received, and the composer was 
called out by the audience. Mrs. Shanks sang the solos of 
the cantata acceptably, and showed some dramatic spirit in 
the singing of “Elsa’s Dream.” Mrs. Oscar Rogers Taylor 
sang the incidental solo pleasingly in the “ Nymphs’ Chorus” 
from “Psyche.” by Ambroise Thomas. But it was Romeo 
Frick who appeared to thoroughly artistic advantage. His 
singing of the ‘“Frithjof” number was dignified and classic. 
He has at his command both sentiment and repose. His 
enunciation is beautifully distinct, and he imparts life and 
color to his singing. With fine expression and poetic de- 
lineation he sang ““Bohm’s “Thine.” 

The accompaniments of Mrs. Wickersham and Hugo 
Sederberg were of the judicious, musicianly type. In the 
“Ave Maria” Miss Ruhl sang the incidental solo intelli- 


gently. Miss Morgan played the Rhapsody with good 
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conception, just the proper tempo rubato and with con 
siderable delicacy and brilliancy. 

Following are the members of the Conservatory chorus 
Miss Ida Bolton, Miss Wanda Constance Baur, Miss Clara 
Louise Baur, Miss Georgie Blackmore, Miss Ada Ballou, 
Miss Ida Betscher, Miss Flora Bengel, Miss Neva Culver, 
Miss Ella Curley, Miss Bertha Capito, Miss Eva Downey 
Miss Pearl Davis, Mrs. Eliza Faehr, Miss Medora Gar 
rette, Miss Eleanor Gallagher, Miss Mary Green, Miss 
Corinne Glass, Miss Tirzah M Miss Haide« 
Hock, Miss Virgie Lee Hughes, Miss Blanche High, Miss 
Avis C. Huffman, Miss Ida Liebenberg, Miss Caroline L« 
Conte, Miss Rose Luebben, Miss Allie Mount, Miss Grac« 
Mader, Miss Kate Mader, Miss Frances Moses, Mrs. Lee 
B. Manns, Miss Ida Nippert, Miss Mary O'Rourke, Mrs 
Robert Parks, Miss Nancy Pierson, Miss Alvina L. Pie 
per, Miss Ada Ruhl, Miss Elizabeth Richardson, Miss 
June Rose, Miss Carrie Rieder, Mrs. Sue Nutt Roberts, 
Miss Alice Reiss, Miss Ollie Robertson, Miss Birdi« 
Vaugn Smith, Miss Laura Strubbe, Miss Edna Strubbe, 
Miss Jessile Summers, Miss Alice Schwebel, Mrs. Oscar 
Taylor, Miss Helen Voiers, Miss Mary Fleming 
Miss Helen Watkins, 
Laura Womack, Miss 


Graessle, 


Rogers 
Williams, Miss Eugenia Wunsch 
Miss Mary Louise Wahmes, Mrs 
Kathryn Williams, Miss Rose Yago 

The general outline of the sessions of the Music Teach 
ts twenty-third annual 


ers’ National Association during 
convention in Cincinnati, June 21, 22 and 23, is as follows 

The first morning session will be devoted to addresses of 
welcome, the president’s address, reports of the secretary 
and treasurer and a short business session, after which 
there will be two addresses on topics of general musicul in 
terest by two musicians of national reputation. Adjourn 
ment at noon 

The afternoon will be devoted to an organ recital on the 
great organ in the celebrated Springer Music Hall, followed 
by a miscellaneous concert to be given either in the Odeon 
or in Music Hall, according to the number of members 
present. This afternoon concert will embrace the perform 
ance of a group of piano compositions of American com 
posers by a pianist of national reputation, the singing of 
two groups of American songs by prominent vocalists and 
the performance of two ensemble numbers for piano and 
strings. 

The evening concert will present orchestral works. 


j 


The second day’s session will begin with departmenta 


meetings of the teachers of the different branches of s 
cal instruction in different rooms, each division by itself 
and conducted by a teacher of national reputation. These 
sessions will appeal to every professional musician, for the 
exchange of ideas in teaching was considered the raison 
d’étre of the association by those who are responsible for its 
existence. 

The latter part of the morning session will be devoted to 
addresses and discussions upon topics of general interest to 
all classes of musicians, by men whose names are house 
Adjournment at noor 


The afternoon concert will be of the same general char 


hold words in the musical world 


acter as that of the previous day, beginning with an organ 
recital, which will be followed by piano solos, vocal solos 
and chamber music 

The pianist of the afternoon will be Hans von Schiller 
of Chicago, assisted by Messrs. Esser and Bruebker (vio 
in the performance of a 


Hugo Kaun, of Mil 


lin and ’cello), also of Chicago 
new trio for piano and strings by 
waukee. 

The evening concert will orchestral works 
the performance of a piano concerto by H. H. Huss, of 
New York, with the composer himself at the piano, and 
Gleason’s ““Montezuma.” 


present 


the aria from F. G 

On Friday morning the departmental sessions will be 
resumed, and the latter part of the morning will be de 
voted to the annual business meeting, the election of off 
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cers, and adoption or rejection of the new constitution, 
iormulated and recommended by the special session of the 
delegate body held in New York during the last holidays 
Adjournment at noon 

The afternoon concert will be of the same general nature 
as those of the previous days, several composers perform 
ing their own works. 
The evening 
Hiawatha,” 
bert’s new ‘cello concerto, in the hands of Lino Mattioli; 
Buck’s “Golden Legend”; an elegy tor 
solo, quartet and chorus by A. Gorno, and the finale of 
by the Polyhymnia of Cin 


concert will orchestral works, 


by the Orpheus Club; Victor Her 


present 


Foote’s 


the prologue of 


Parker's “Hora Novissima,” 
cinnati, the program closing in a blaze of glory and pa 
triotism with Kaun’s overture, “The Star Spangled Ban 
ner.” 

Clarence Eddy, the noted American organist, 
cital in the Lyceum on Monday night last, under the aus 
He presented the following 


gave a re 


yices of the College of Music 
} x 


program: 
‘ mecert Cverture 
Written for and dedicated to Mr. Eddy 


(new) Wolstenholme 


Ave Maria (new) Bossi 
Scherzo in G minor (new) Bossi 
Benediction Nuptiale (new) .. Hollins 


Fifth Sonata, op. 80 -Guilmant 


Dedicated to Clarence Eddy 


Pastorale Wachs 

Burlesca e Melodia (new) Baldwin 

Serenade . Schubert 
Arranged by E. H. Lemare. 

Ihe Great Fugue in G minor Bach 

Romance in D flat Lemare 

Toccata in E, op. 149 (new) Bartlett 


Mr. Eddy left a great, noble impression of his art. His 
pedal technic is something marvelous. His resources in 
registration are wonderful. He secures by means of them 
the most novel effects. His technic seems to have no limit 
to its possibilities. He fairly revels in and plays with 
difficulties. Throughout all his work, while its brilliancy 
imposes the listener, the musician always stands out in the 
clearest and best defined lines. S. C. Hayslip, secretary of 


the College of Music, managed the affair with his usual 
success. 
ee Ss 


The last Apollo Club concert, closing the seventeenth 
season, was given under the direction of Bush W. Foley, 


on Wednesday evening, April 12, in the Scottish Rite 


Cathedral 
The program was as follows: 


lristis est Anima Mea Orlando di Lasso 


Kyrie, Gloria, Sanctus, Benedictus, Missa Papae Marcelli.. Palestrina 





Matona Orlando di Lasso 
My Bonny Lass She Smilet! .. Morley 
Vittoria Mio Core .-Carissimi 
Cessate di Piagarmi , Scarlatti 
Pur Dicesti Lotti 
In Silent Night, The Enchanted Nightingale..Old German Volkslieder 
In These Delightful, Pleasant Groves Purcell 
\ria, Slumber, Be ed Bach 
In Tears of Grief - Bach 


Such a program as this was worthy of the best efforts 
of the club, and the result did not prove to be a disap 
pointment. The “Missa Papae Marcelli” is a work of poly 
phonic difficulty as well as beauty, and sung without ac 
companiment proved very effective. The quality of the 
voices was uniformly musical and well tempered. Som« 
fine shadings were noted in the a capella numbers. W 
Yeatman Griffith, baritone, sang three characteristic songs 
of the old Italian school—Carissimi, Scarlatti and Lotti 
He is improving very handsomely in the use of his voice, 
He is inclined to affecta 


good 


and by way of poetic expression 
ought to 


tion and mannerism, which his sense 


correct 
* * * 


Mathias Oliver, a pupil of the Chevalier Pier A. Terindelli 
puf 


gave an interesting violin recital at the Conservatory of 


Columbia Storage Warehouses 


Columbus Avenue, 66th to 67th Street; 
ALSO 32-34 and 60-62 West 67th Street. 
THE POPULAR WEST SIDE WARENOUSE. 
Special Rooms for Pianos. Vault for Valuables. 
“71 COLUMBUS.” 
Office: 149 Columbus Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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Music on Wednesday evening, April 12. He was assisted 
by Miss Ada Ruhl, soprano; Miss Frances Shuford, piano; 
Marcus Haas, piano; Le Roy McMakin, alto, and Charles 
K. Sayre, ‘cello, in the following program: 





Quartet for piano, violin, alto and ’cellO.........sceeeeeeeeeeees Mozart 
Miss Huford, Mr. Oliver, Mr. McMakin and Mr. Sayre. 
fhe Pansy. srereicicis 4-0 quasi CSeonme eubaen 6 4.0 acest vue 
The Yellow Daisy os e-bsunse enti coubinhs as atenaasaeen 
Pili WE, ocr cen bedi dscchadseecelsedss suescevéeha Gee 
AUNGOD idk coy cnidee se. qaddvsndstencbiosschecseqiaseasnased .. Beethoven 
Minuetto bideevatavedubinns<éésctnmmpetetisenddeassane Veracini 
Adagio from G minor Concerto.........acsecceeeeseseeesecceeees Bruch 
Danse Espagnole. ........cscccccccccsccsecscscccccecscesssesecoes Sarasate 
Reude, Op. 26, NO. 2....ccccscccccceccccsccccsovevescvocscceesoss Chopin 
Caprice Bepagnole........cccccssccccccccscorcovcesesocceees sMOSRO WERE 


Marcus Haas. 
Andante DRA... « <ivenenscdeseses<apnus tietbaeaweniaue Wieniawski 

Mr. Oliver left quite an impression of his talent; his 
playing is clean and crisp and he has decided tempera- 
ment. This was abundantly evident in the Bruch adagio 
and the Wieniawski number. 

Miss Shuford played with discerning ability. Her en- 
semble was excellent in the Mozart Quartet. Miss Ruhl 
sang her solos commendably. Mr. Haas is a pianist of 
promise who ought to devote his entire time to the study 
J. A. Homan. 


and 


of music. 


The Arion Concert. 


HE third concert for this season was given by the Arion 
Society at the club hall on Sunday evening, April 16. 
The soloists were Miss Sara Anderson, soprano; Alfred 
MithImann, baritone; Franz Kneisel, violin, and Karl Schaf- 
fer, accompanist. The orchestra of fifty-five men, under 
the direction of Julius Lorenz, opened the program with the 
overture to “Die verkaufte Braut,’ by Friedrich Smetana. 
Lorenz, as an orchestral director, does not seem to be able 
to secure much balance, refinement of effect or actual inter 
pretation. Thus many of the fine effects of the number were 
lost. 

“Herr Olaf,” by Lothar Kempter, was vigorously sung 
by the Arions. It seems a pity that from such a large body 
of intelligent appearing men a iarger and better tone cannot 
be secured. The tone quality of the tenors is decidedly bad ; 
it is blatant, forced and without resonance, while the basses 
also lack resonance and produce a throaty body of tone. 
The selection was given in a rather labored manner, an ef- 
fect probably resulting from the closeness with which the 
singers cling to the text. The Goldmark violin Concerto 
was represented by the second movement, played by Franz 
Kneisel. 

Kneisel is undoubtedly a conscientious, industrious mu- 
sician, which is amply proved by the eminence he has at- 
As a solo violinist, one cannot view 
He seemed 


tained in his quartet. 
his efforts with other than very mixed feelings. 
absolutely to lack cantilena; to be unable to sing phrases 
smoothly and flowingly. This must be the fault of the vio- 
linist, for he is too good a musician to risk playing upon 
an inferior instrument or one in ill repair. The tone of the 
violin itself was of considerable sweetness, but Kneisel was 
unable to draw one-half of the resources from it. It was 
the dryness, “‘stifiness” of his tone which precluded the pos- 
sibility of his doing other than breaking up musical mo- 
ments by roughening them almost beyond recognition. Pos- 
sibly the peculiar, over-accentuated style of playing has be- 
come a habit from his long association with the quartet. 

A close attention to his selections did not reveal any 
special musical talent, nor yet any special musical sym- 
pathy or comprehension. It was a dry, harsh, unyielding 
and consequently in no way satisfying exhibition. 
Kneisel’s reputation would lead one to expect a much 
better performance. Of the rest of his selections during 
the evening it is not necessary to say more, save that in 
his own “Moto Perpetuo” there was an excellent wrist 
action, and a brightness of execution more pleasing than 
anything he had done. 

Miss Sara Anderson followed Kneisel, singing Liszt's 
“Loreley.” Her stage presence is very attractive. As for 
her singing, there is much to be said in praise and criti- 
cism. Her voice is what is commonly called a “natural 
voice”; it is a mezzo-lyrical of average range and power. 
It has been well schooled, and she has had her musical 
intelligence developed as well. Miss Anderson is an in- 
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teresting singer. With the exception of the Brahms’ selec- 
tion, whose inside meaning she did not grasp, and the 
Liszt number, her part of the program was very enter- 
taining. Miss Anderson has undoubtedly an unusual 
future before her. The other soloist was Alfred Miihl- 
mann, who, aside from his songs with piano accompani- 
ment, sang “Meine Gotten,” by Leo Schrattenholz, an ode 
for Mannerchor, baritone solo and orchestra. Of the 
music itself much cannot be said; it is not particularly 
interesting, save for the text. 

Alfred Miihlmann is a typical German singer, whose 
voice is at its best pitched very loud. His face flushes 
with the effort he makes to sing, and he represents clearly 
one school of singing we hope never will obtain in Amer- 
ica. The three male choruses, a capella, were the best 
selections of the evening; the compositions were interest- 


ing in themselves and well given, the “Seerose,” by 
Philip zu Eulenburg, being particularly musical and 
singable. 
The entire program was thus arranged: 
Ouverture zur Oper Die varkaufte Braut................++.+- Smetana 
Orchester. 
BE CE scr ccncarccvccudeunddotesenssseteccccacécceccopeosepes Kempter 


Ma4nnerchor a capella. 
Zweiter Satz aus dem Violinconcert.............0+seeeeeees Goldmark 
Herr Franz Kneisel. 
Fri. Sara Anderson. 
Zwei Sticke fir Streichorchester— 
Sats aus dem D-moll-Streichquartett................---es0++ Lorenz 


Loreley 





Pee EP cn cctbibedebcdecakbepadhonsvivesepsevevecdee Grieg 
Streichorchester. 

Baime GOR. cc cccccccvccvccoccccoscccssoosscocceesssce ccc eORenens 
Ode fair Mannerchor, Bariton-Solo und Orchester. 
Bariton-Solo: Herr Alfred Méhimann. 

Drei Lieder— 
EE is cntyaccededcgenrercescegepocosdcanuaneesveeers Franz 
Es hat die Rose sich beklagt............c.ccccccccccccesecces Franz 
PME SUE CP Meas octucnsucksedcendiivocteveseosizenses Brahms 

Fri. Sara Anderson. 
Zwei Satze aus der Suite fir Violine und Klavier................. Ries 
Romanze. Moto perpetuo. 
Herr Kneisel. 

Drei Mannerchore a capella— 
Seerose Eulenburg 
DE MD echebamsemauiensscnopnesdersc tebesecsdsadeesp votre Leu 
Standchen (mit Soloquartett)...............c0ccceueceeeees Kremser 


Die Herren August Granitza, Wm. O. C. Kiene, 
Paul Freystedt, Th. Kremer. 


Soloquartett : 


Drei Lieder— 
An die Musik 





Orchester. 








A Tenor’s, Suicide. 


George Russotto, a tenor singer and teacher of singing, 
committed suicide last Friday by shooting himself with a 
revolver. He left a letter for the police in which he stated 
that he had taken his life fully conscious of his act, and had 
practiced shooting in a Bowery gallery to insure accuracy of 
aim. Russotto came to New York from St. Petersburg 
about nine months ago. He had been educated in a music 
conservatory in that city and had won some local fame as 
a tenor. In New York he failed to secure any paying en- 
gagement, and the future looked so black that he resolved 
to end his life. 


Gustav L. Becker's Lecture. 


Gustav L. Becker laid aside the course of lecture-musi- 
cales on “The Emotional Content of Music” that he had 
conducted this winter at his home, 70 West Ninety-fifth 
street, to repeat the illustrated talk given last winter on 
“The Elements of Popularity in Music,” last Saturday 
morning. 

The street song was taken as a convenient example; its 
history for the last fifteen years traced by brief piano il- 
lustrations, similiarities in rhythm and melody pointed out 
and the displacement of waltz songs by the two-step “coon” 
song noted. Some interesting statistics of music sales, com- 
piled by leading publishers, were read. 

Mr. Becker’s pupils gave a supplementary program at one 
and two pianos, and Claude Holding, violin, played the 
Sarasate “Faust” Fantasia, and upon a recall the “Evening 


Star” from “Tannhauser.’ An informal reception fol- 
lowed. 
J. PRED 
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Marguerite Hall’s Recital. 


VOCAL recital was given at Mendelssohn Hall, on 

Wednesday afternoon, April 12, by Miss Marguerite 
Hall, assisted by Mrs. Seabury Ford, Mackenzie Gordon, 
Heinrich Meyn, Victor Harris, and David Mannes, violin 
The program was long and well chosen. Possibly the most 
noticeable thing about the recital was the good taste with 
which every song was selected and sung. 

Miss Hall has won a position in New York quite her own. 
and one which nobody can take away from her. She ob 
serves all the laws of a dignified art, and never gets away 
from the just meaning of words or music. The catholicity 
of her taste and the quietness with which she adheres to 
her own estimate of the text, proclaim her at once to be 
an artist of high degree. The most musicianly number was 
Bach’s “Willst du dein 
rhythmically and classically sung. 
canon form, by Henschel, sung by Miss Hall and Heinrich 
Meyn, were given with fine tone color, and that same ex 
cellence of phrasing which characterizes the work of both 
singers. One of the most satisfactory things of Miss Hall’s 
singing is the facility and clarity with which she sings in 
the various languages. 

The violin solos by David Mannes followed 
violinist ; he plays easily and surely, never missing clear in 
tonation. His bowing wrist is singularly flexible. The 
“Adagio Pathetique,” by Godard, was very effectively sung 
on the G string. Mr. Mannes does not scratch and exagger 
ate the tone the moment he strikes the G string in a passage 
marked “with expression,” but plays quietly along with no 
overplus of sentimentality. He was compelled to repeat 
the second number for an encore. 

The second half of the program was made up of George 
Henschel’s song cycle, “Serzisches Liederspiel,’’ which 
though recalling the Schumann-Heine “ Dichterliebe,’’ leaves 
one more content to remain on this queerly constructed 
earth, than do the gruesome, plaintive songs of the unhappy 
Jewish poet. The Henschel cyclus is an admixture of the 
quaint, facetious, revengeful, with a delicate touch of grief 
The musical settings are wholly adequate. Instead of being 
for one voice, the cyclus consists of solos, duets, trios and 
quartets. This brought Mrs. Ford, Miss Hall, Mackenzie 
Gordon, Heinrich Meyn and Victor Harris, as accompanist 
before the audience in an interesting manner. The singers 
acquitted themselves very well indeed. Mrs. Ford's 
Miss Hall’s voices blend charmingly, the pure soprano qual 
ity of the one and the rich, sympathetic contralto timbre of 
the other make of their duets musical moments to be re 
membered. 

The same can be said of the singing of Mackenzie Gor 
don and Heinrich Meyn. Altogether, Miss Hall’s recital 
was a distinct success. She is a singer of strong but modest 
personality, sympathetic voice, good judgment, and correct 
musical insight. She is deservedly a favorite in New York 
Victor Harris at the piano gave the requisite support, with 
out obtruding the piano too much, a common fault among 
The program was arranged in this order 


Herz mir schenken,”’ which was 


The opening duets in 


He is a good 


and 


accompanists. 


Duets in canon form— 
Es weis und rath es doch keiner.... Henschel 
Kein Feuer, Keine Kohle........ : Hensche 

Miss Hall and Mr. Meyn 

Songs— 
Willst du dein Herz mir schenken Bach 
Star Vicino........... Salvator Rosa 
Ma douce Annette..........--.--++- .-Old French 
Who Is Sylvia?......... ... Schubert 
Liebes Botschaft........ .Schubert 
Rastioce Liebe .......cccccccccsecess Schubert 

Miss Hall. 

Violin soli— 
Adagio Pathetique.... .. Godard 
DEED sbdvpeceecoceeevess Schubert-Litt 

David Mannes 

Songs— 
The Dew Upon the Lily....... ....German 
My Song Is of the Sturdy North.... . . .. German 
Vieille Chanson..............-. phe eineteaeeandees Bizet 
a SS eee cia A. Goring Thoma 
Chant d'une jeune Fille........ : ..A. Goring Thomas 


Miss Hall. 


Serzisches Liederspiel..............-0+-+000: ‘ . Henschel 
Victor Harris, accompanist. 
Homer Lind. 
Homer Lind, the baritone, arrived from Europe on 


Monday, after successful work there 


Wis 


Por Terms, Dates, &c. 
address 
Wolfsoha’s 
Masical Barcaa, 


131 Bast 17th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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Madeline Schiller’s Piano Recital in Boston. 


TEINERT Hall was thronged yesterday afternoon with 

an audience which exhibited the liveliest interest in a 
program of strongly contrasted numbers which was given 
as the re-entrée of Mme. Madeline Schiller to the scene of 
her former triumphs. It would be an ungrateful public (re- 
publics are proverbially ungrateful, but publics need not be 
so) that would not cordially welcome home a lady who has 
played so important a part in Boston’s musical development. 

Madame Schiller was our mainstay of piano playing when 
Boston had not become a city with the larger part of its 
population professional pianists; when we had no Pade 
rewskis and Rosenthals; when Hugo Leonhard and the 
pianist herself represented the head and front of piano play 
ing, with Otto Dresel occasionally emerging from his ele- 
gant retirement. 

Things have changed materially since that simple time; 
to-day we are abreast of all that is advanced in the art of 
piano playing; we have had Baermann, Perabo, Busoni and 
a host of other piano virtuosi dwelling within our walls, 
and we have become connoisseurs and even somewhat blasé 
at that. It is saying a great deal to state that Madame 
Schiller comes to us with as potent a charm as of old. She 
is a pianist of great technical power and also of an intel 
lectuality that is not at all thrown in the shade by our ad 
vance in opportunities of judgment. Her breadth and lofti 
ness of conception do not grow dim when compared with 
the great artistry that has become acclimated in Boston 

The program began with Schumann’s “Carnaval,” in 
which there are probably as many moods as in any piano 
composition that can be found. The composition received 
all its varying emotions in a manner that proved Madame 
Schiller a very versatile artist; there were power, intellect 
nd emotion in her interpretation of the difficult work. 

The lumbering, awkward steps of Pierrot, the dainty 
skips of Harlequin, the dreamy, amorphous rhythms of 
Eusebius, the impetuosity of Florestan, were all finely 
presented, and the climax of the triumphant march of the 
Davidsbuendler against the Philistines, with its medizval 
effect of a three-quarter rhythm in a march effect, was 
given with a breadth and power that won hearty applause 
and proved a most fitting climax to the great piano suite 

We recall a season when all pianists played us the 

Waldstein Sonata”: five times in a single season were we 
thundered through that lofty composition. This season 
the fashion has set toward the Brahms Sonata, op. §; this 
is the third time within a month or two that we have sat 
through its five movements! Sauer has given it, Madame 
Heyman has performed it, and now Madame Schiller re- 
peats it to us. Fortunately it is a work that can, bear 
repeated hearing Schumann called it a “veiled sym 
phony,” and this is a case where familiarity only breeds 
respect 

It sounded infinitely better in Steinert than in Music Hall - 
there was more of the “intimite” (readers will please fur 
nish their own accents) here than was possible in the larger 
auditorium 

Madame Schiller performed the work with something of 
the authority that one might imagine in the interpretations 
of a Clara Schumann! There was a ripeness and force in 
her work that commanded respect 

Madame Schiller played the entire recital from notes; a 
paragraph on the program stated a nervous affection as the 
cause of this, and therefore, instead of the pianist’s memory, 
the printed music was on the rack 

There was one fault in the otherwise excellent program: 
From the Brahms Sonata to Rubinstein’s “Réve An 
gelique” was a descent from the sublime to the ridiculous! 

Angel’s Dreams” are dangerous things for composers to 
handle! When a sleeping infant smiles in its slumber, th 
fond mother imagines that the angels are whispering to it. 
but the old nurse says—‘‘Colic!”” We are afraid we must 








CARNEGIE HALL, 


CONDUCTED 


OSEPH JOACHIM VIOLIN SCHOOL, 


NEW YORK CIiTy, 


class Rubinstein’s “Angelic Dream” with this species of 
wind colic! Iteis the same celestial nightmare that Sauer 
played recently, and which only illustrates Sydney Smith 
translated into Russian! 

The end of the program was more dignified and proved 
the technic of Madame Schiller, which, after all, needed no 
certification.—Louis C. Elson, in the Boston Advertiser, 
April 12. 


Oscar Weil Iii. 


Oscar Weil, one of the prominent composers of this coun 
try, was poisoned a few weeks ago by eating mushroms, 
but is now convalescent. Mr. Weil is living in San Fran 
cisco, Cal. 


The Aeolian Recital. 


Another large audience attended the Aeolian recital last 
Saturday afternoon. The soloist was Franz Wilczek, vio 
linist, who played the “Kreutzer Sonata,” by Beethoven, 
with Pianola accompaniment. The orchestral numbers were 
Offertoire in A flat, by Read; Barcarolle, op. 60, by Chopin ; 
Serenade, op. 25, by Beethoven, and march from “Tann 
hauser,” by Wagner 


Concert in Trenton. 


The concert of the Orpheus Orchestra Club given in the 
Y. M. C. A. Hall, at Trenton, N. J., on Thursday, April 13, 
proved to be of unusual interest to musicians 

Ihe club had the assistance of three of the pupils of the 
Broad Street Conservatory of Music, of Philadelphia— Miss 
Sernice Frysinger, pupil of Gilbert R. Combs; Miss Ada 
Radcliffe, pupil of Frederick Leonard, and Mr. Stretch, 
pupil of Mr. Schradieck 

Miss Frysinger’s first number, “Electra,”’ by A. Jensen 
was well performed, and her second number, “Erato,”’ by 
Gilbert R. Combs, was received with hearty and well de 
served applause 

Miss Radcliffe sang Meyerbeer’s “Lieti Signor’ and Tos 
ti’s “Good-Bye.” She was probably at her best in the 
Meyerbeer number; her voice is a high soprano, and the 
carrying quality was well shown in the trills and_ scale 
passages ; 

Mr. Stretch, the violinist, is a conscientious artist, and 
shows the result of hard work and thorough study 

He played De Beriot’s Seventh Concerto with remarkable 
technica! skill, and the pure, rich tone he elicits from his 
violin makes it a pleasure to listen to his performances 


The Broad Street Conservatory of Music. 

A recital by pupils of the Broad Street Conservatory of 
Music, of Philadelphia, was given last Tuesday evening in 
their concert hall, 1331 South Broad street, Philadelphia 
when a particularly interesting program was given, includ 
ing solos and concerted numbers, both vocal and instru 
mental, from the classic composers. The entire work of the 
evening was most satisfactory, the different numbers being 
given with an artistic finish quite surprising in amateurs, 
and serving to illustrate the excellent training received in 
the school 

Among the numbers were Mendelssohn's Symphony No 
4. for piano (eight hands); Chopin’s Valse, op. 69, No. 1; 
male chorus, “Forsaken,” by Koschat; “Hexentanz,”’ Mac 
Dowell; Prelude, Chopin: “Hunting Song,’’ Mendelssohn 
Sonata for piano and violin, Rust; Chopin’s Valse, op. 18; 
bass solo from “In a Persian Garden,” Lehmann; “Liebes 
traume,” No. 3, Liszt; Etude de Concert, MacDowell; male 
chorus, “Soldiers’ Chorus,” (“Faust”), Gounod; “Erato,” 
Combs; Trio in G for piano, violin and ‘cello, Haydn 

The participants were Misses Louise De Ginther, Emma 
Barr, Amy Rogers, Pearl Landis, Estelle Lorance, Minnie 
Wright, Bernice’ Frysinger, J. Leone Rhoades; Messrs. Ed 
ward Pedrick, Clarence Fogg, Frank Cosgrove, Edgar 
Hawley 


covre’rorw, MISS GERALDINE MORGAN, viotiniste, and Mr. PAUL MORGAN, violoncetis. 
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Clara Schumann Club, Mobile. 


HE Clara Schumann Club, of Mobile, gave a concert 
on April 7 in honor of the members of the Alabam: 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, which met there for severa 
days last week. A large audience greeted the club, which 
presented a long and difficult program 
The gem of the evening was the Beethoven Concerto, op 
37, C minor, which was played by Mrs. Crampton, assisted 
by Miss McPhillips. The playing of Mrs. Crampton is 
graceful, refined and cultivated. The final solo of this num 
ber was so well executed that the audience could not re 
frain from applauding vigorously. Others who took part in 
the program were Miss Weddell, Miss Stirling, Miss Glen 
non, Miss Pape, Miss Waldauer, Mr. Bridewell, Miss Mc 
Phillips, Miss Tacon, Mrs. Wickersham, Mrs. Goldstein 
Miss Harrison, Mrs. Thomas, Mrs. Leinkauf, Mrs. Cramp 
ton, Miss Fearn, Mr. Hermann, Mr. Dauner. The St. Ce 
cilia Chorus—Mrs. M. D. Wickersham, director; Mrs. W 
H. Leslie, accompanist. Soprano solo, Mrs. Davis; con 
tralto solo, Mrs. Tonsmeire; first violin, Mr. Kern; second 
violin, Mr. Leinkauf; ‘cello, Mr. Brown; bass, Mr. Gass; 
viola, Mr. Powers 
Mrs. Wickersham and Mrs. Leinkauf also were com 


pelled to answer with encores 


Miss Ethel Inman. 
Miss Ethel Inman, the young pianist, has met with much 
success on her tour through the South. Recently she ap 
peared in Galveston, and the Daily News gave her this 





nouce : 

The recital given Monday evening by Miss Ethel Inman proved 
the musical treat expected The well filled : composed an 
appreciative audience, and the opening number by the briliant pian 
st, Miss Inman f New York, was received enthusaistically, but 
was acknowledged only by a smile and bow After her 
second appearance on the program she kindly responded to insistent 
applause with the beautiful rendition of Chopin's F sharp major 
In mptu, but later on they were disappointed in not receiving a 


response to an encore after “Marche Militaire.’ 
A Virgil Clavier Recital. 

Miss Annie C. Holmes gave a recital at the Virgil Clavier 
School in Portland, Me., April 3, and played compositions 
by Bach, Chopin, Haberbier, Schutt, Paradies, Schumann, 
Chaminade and Bartlett These notices appeared in the 
Portland newspapers 

Miss Annie Holmes, the pianist, has a very sure musical touch 


and much musical appreciation The program was arranged beau 
tifully, and keenly enjoyed by the large audience which filled the 
ecital hall.—Evening Courier 

Miss Holmes, the pianist, is a reaily fine player; her playing is 
ery musica The company filled the large rooms to overflowing 
and encouraged the pianist with frequent applause.—The Press 

Miss Annie Holmes played the thirty-fifth recital at the Virgil 
Clavier School last night to a very large and enthusiastic audience 
Her tone is pure and limpid, and her technic equal to every demand 

le pon it The Argus 


Ericsson Bushuaelill. 
Ericsson Bushnell has been engaged by the St. Cecilia 
Society of Boston to create the role of Christ in Perosi’s 
Transfiguration of Christ.” The work is to be produced 


by the society for the first time in America April 24 and 


20 

Mr. Bushnell has created the bass roles in the following 
works in America 

Schuetz’s “Seven Last Words of Our Saviour,” in this 
city, at the dedication of Carnegie Hall, Walter Damrosch 
conductor: Krug’s “King Rother,” at the Buffalo festival 
John Lund conductor; Parker's “Hora Novissima,” in 
New York city, under the direction of the composer; Dam 
rosch’s “Scarlet Letter,” with New York Symphony So 
ciety, under direction of the composer; Tinel’s “St. Fran 


cis,” New York Oratorio Society, Walter Damrosch con 
ductor; Parker’s “St. Christopher,”” New York Oratorio 


Society, Walter Damrosch conductor 
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musical event of 
Lieut. 


HE important Canadian the 
coming week will the arrival of Dan 
Godfrey and his famous British Guards Band, assisted by 


most 
be 


Ben Davies, the English basso. 

The band will, before returning to engagements in the 
United States, be heard in only two Canadian cities, 
Hamilton and Toronto, where it will doubtless be accorded 
ovations. It is no stranger to this country, having made 
an extensive tour of Canada last season, when it aroused 
tremendous enthusiasm, and the accounts of its recent 
triumphs in the United States have consequently been 
read by Canadians with pleasure, but not with surprise 


*_ * * 


It is evident that not only does the concert going public 
in the United States appreciate a British band, but a band- 
the border recognizes the ability of a 
Canadian vocalist. In securing Miss Bessie Bonsall (con- 
tralto) as assisting artist for concerts in Providence, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, Sousa and 
his organization of players have been fortunate. 


master across 


* * * 


ToRONTO. 
APRIL 14, 1899. 
On April 6 an important musical event took place in this 
city, when Richard Burmeister, the Fadettes Ladies’ Or- 
chestra (of Boston), conducted by Mrs. Caroline B 
Nichols, and Mrs. H. W. Parker (of Toronto) were heard 
in a very artistic concert at Massey Music Hall. 


The Fadettes has been pronounced the best woman’s 
orchestra that has ever been heard here. On this oc- 
casion their numbers included Nicolai’s overture, “The 


Merry Wives of Windsor,” three selections from “Faust,” 


and a gavotte by Hartog 

Mr. Burmeister played his cadenza on themes from 
Chopin’s Concerto in F minor, two preludes by the same 
composer, his own’s transcription of Senta’s ballad from 
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“The Flying Dutchman,” an arrangement of the finale to 
“Tristan and Isolde,” Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 
9, and, as an encore, Moszkowski’s “Serenata.”” This was 
Mr. Burmeister’s second appearance in this city during 
the present season, and he again performed in a very 





artistic and musicianly manner, sustaining that enviable 
reputation which is his. 

Mrs. H. W. Parker sang a recitative and aria by 
Mozart; “At Parting,” Rogers; “My Heart Sings,” 
Chaminade, and, as an encore, “Nymphs and Fauns,” 
Bemberg. She was warmly received and applauded, and 
was the recipient of several beautiful floral tributes. Mrs. 
Parker uses her voice very artistically, and she is so 
thorough a musician that an orchestral accompaniment is 
particularly well adapted to her voice and style 


” x * 


At St. Andrew’s Church, on Monday evening, April 10, 
meeting was held, when 
of Toronto Con- 
fact that he has, 
retired from his 


an interesting and 
Dr. Edward Fisher, musical director 

servatory of Music—in the 
after twenty years of recently 
duties as organist and choir director of the church—was 
presented with two addresses and two valuable presents 
by the congregation and choir respectively. The addresses 
spoke in the highest terms of appreciation concerning Dr. 
Fisher’s ability as a musician, of his personal influence 
The presentations were un- 


impressive 


view of 


office, 


and of his valued services 
usually beautiful and valuable, the one from the congre- 
gation being a magnificent cabinet filled with solid silver. 
a gift such as a bank president has sometimes received, 
but an organist seldom. 

After the first part of the program was over the retiring 
organist and William Reid, formerly of Montreal, the new 
organist, gave a short recital in the church. Dr. Fisher 
played first, his numbers being the “Pilgrims’ Chorus,” 


from “Tannhauser,” and a Batiste “Offertoire,” both by 
request. Mr. Reid followed with “Variations from the 
Septet,” Beethoven; Concert Fugue in G, J. L. Krebs; 


“In Paradisum,” Dubois, and “Pontifical March,”’ Lemmens. 


It was an artistic and unusual recital and was listened 
to with much interest by a large audience. 


* * * 
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services were held, when Paul Hahn, the clever young 
’cellist, played with his accustomed grace and expression 
and added charm to the musical numbers. 

” ” 7 


W. E. Fairclough, F. R. C. O., one of the best organ- 
ists in this city, recently gave a splendid recital in All 
Saints’ Church, when a very musical audience gathered to 
Mr. Fairclough was assisted by Master Tony 
was the ex- 


hear him. 
Langton, a member of his choir, and this 
cellent program: 


Sonata No. 1, in D mimor, op. 42.........-.00ccceeeceeeeeeues Guilmant 

I MU Gs cacacwsstnenscese -++eee-Salomé 

DEI, chchewecshteesyeee aiteoreased peebedaresesetaakeetan Dubois 

Be. Be POE a we wetenblcokversccesoees , .....Gounod 
Tony Langton. 

Fantasia on the hymn-tune Hanover............... renducetionn Lemare 
ee, SS Bak TI ocvvccccsccescccsecvccccnssosesasauses Reed 
Tony Langton. 

IE ORAL neksceccctébceedectdsoes ..Wolstenholme 
Le Carillon......... ....Wolstenholme 

vesedoanteatl Widor 


Allegro Cantabile..... si eo 
(From the Fifth Organ Symphony.) 
The Schiller March 


. Meyerbeer 


(Arranged by W. T. Best.) 


“The Redemption” was magnificently given last night 
in Massey Music Hall by the Festival Chorus, under F 
H. Torrington. The soloists were Eleanore Meredith, Mrs 
Julie Wyman, Wm. Rieger and Ffrangcon-Davies. This 
event, which was a triumph for Mr. Torrington, will be 
described at length and in detail next week 


MONTREAL 


APRIL 11, 1800 


Aside from the opera, there has been nothing in Montreal 
for the past week with power to arouse very violent musi- 
cal enthusiasm. Fn passant, it may be remarked that the 
New Orleans Grand Opera Company is quite sufficient in 

\ more thoroughly 
the and 


have filled 


itself for the musical needs of the city 
capable galaxy of artists has never visited city, 
the palpable evidences of appreciation which 
the coffers of the theatre are most appropriate 

Last week’s repertory ranged from Meyerbeer, through 
Halevy to Wagner, the operas presented 


Gounod and 


being “L’Africaine,” “La Reine de Saba,” “La Juive”’ and 
“Tannhauser.” In addition three operettes were given: 
“Miss Helyett,” “La Fille de Madame Angot” and “La 


Mascotte,” though the production of operettes is not one 
of the strong points of the organization under M. Charley’s 
management. So surely foredoomed, in fact, was the orig- 
inal plan through the comparative mediocrity of the oper- 
ette troupe that another change was made this week by 
which such operas comique as “Les Dragons de Villars” 
be made to alternate with the grand 


and “Mignon” will 


operas, the operette troupe being reinforced by members 
of the Grand Opera Company 

One feature of the engagement which has already forced 
itself into disagreeable prominence is the paucity of patron 
age accorded by the English speaking part of Montreal! 
Her Majesty’s Theatre has been well filled at each produc- 
tion. “La Reine de Saba” was produced before an audi- 
ence, 300 of whom could not find seats, but those present 
were almost invariably from the French section. Why this 
should be so has not been explained 

Of the artists, Gilbert and Gauthier, the two tenors, have 
leaped at once to the pinnacle of popular favor. Gilbert. 
who is only slightly over thirty, was trained in Vienna as 
well as Paris, and the best work he has yet done was in the 
title role of “Tannhauser.” Gauthier is much older, and, 
while his voice is far more powerful and sweeter in its up 
per register than Gilbert’s, he lacks the consummate art and 
the declamatory power of his confrére. The role of Eleazar 
in “La Juive” suited him to perfection, and his interpreta 
tion of it was one of the notable incidents of last week 
Fierenz, to all appearances indefatigable, is hardly of the 
same artistic rank as Gilbert or Gauthier. Her training has 
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been so evidently confined to the old school that in the 
works of more advanced composers she seems deficient. 
Her voice, while true and powerful, is rather metallic and 
tends to become monotonous through the total absence of 
nuance. Bouxman is an average basso, and Gaidau an av- 
erage baritone. Of Dalzen there has been no opportunity to 
judge. 

A sacred concert on Sunday afternoon has been decided 
on, and the program will probably be divided between the 
orchestra, Gauthier, Gilbert and Fierenz. 


* * * 


The only other musical event of the week worth record 
ing was the final concert of the Symphony Orchestra. The 
program, with the exception of Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of 
Praise,”’ contained nothing which had not been played be- 
fore. Two bassoons—the lack of these instruments has been 
the bane of the orchestra—were secured, that the final con 
cert might be carried through with sufficient éclat, and the 
improvement was noticeable. Professor Grulet still seems 
to have hopes that the city will awake to the value of his 
productions, for provisional announcements of next year’s 
series of twelve concerts have already been made 


* * * 


The contract for the new organ to be built in St. Paul’s 
Presbyterian Church has been let to Messrs. Cassavant 
Fréres, of St. Hyacinth, and work will be commenced al 
most immediately. The announcement has also been made 
that the church of St. James the Apostle is to celebrate the 
jubilee of its rector by installing a new $25,000 instrument 
The organ of St. Louis de France is already finished, and, 
as both St. George’s and the Cathedral possess new instru 
ments, organ music in Montreal should experience a 
“boom” in the near future. Miss Victoria Cartier is to in 
augurate the St. Louis de France organ by two recitals, one 
on Wednesday and one on Sunday. Following is the pro 


gram for the first: 


Toccate and Fugue en ré mineur Bach 
lrois Pieces Gigout 
Scherzo. Communion. Grand Cheeur dialogué 
Mile. Victoria Cartier 
Forever with the Lord , . Gounod 
Mile. Marie Hollinshead. 
Marche des Rois Mages Dubois 
Piéce en forme de Canon Schumann 
Fanfare sees Lemmens 
Mile. Victoria Cartier 
La Procession Franck 
Ave Maria (acc’t violoncelle et harpe) 30éllmann 
Mile. Hortense Villeneuve 
Concerto en ré mineur ee ‘ Hande 
Mile. Victoria Cartier and l'Orchestre 
Joun S. Lewis, Jr 
CANADIAN NOTES 
Plunket Greene has been meeting with the warmest re 


ceptions in Canada. During the past week he has been 
singing in London, St. Catharines and other Canadian 
ities before large and delighted audiences, who have ap 
preciated to the full his mastery of interpretation and his 
gift of realism in vocal effect. He has been assisted in his 
Canadian tour by Miss Beverley Robinson, whose beauti 
ful quality of soprano gives great pleasure to the artistic 
ear. Miss Robinson has been singing chiefly the charm 
ing compositions of her friend, Miss Maude Valerie White 
the well-known English composer. Melville Ellis, of New 
York, has been the accompanist 

Mr. Greene returns to England early in May, aft 
further engagements in New York, Chicago and other 
cities in the United States. He has again made a very 
marked and lasting impression on the Canadian public 


The Ottawa Citizen of April 8 says: “The management 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre, Montreal, are nothing if they 


are not enterprising, and it is through this spirit that citi 


zens of Ottawa will have a chance to witness one of the 


performances of the greatest grand opera company that 
has ever visited Canada. Owing to inquiries by wire from 


SRE MUSIGAL 


Ottawa if an excursion could not be run at a reduced rate, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Murphy decided to charter a special 
train by the Canada Atlantic Railroad to bring the lovers 
of grand opera to Montreal. The railway company, appre 
ciating this spirit, in accepting, say they will send out the 
finest and best equipped train of parlor and first class cars 
that has left the capital city; in fact, many of the cars will 
make their first trip to-morrow, starting at 3 o'clock.” 
Arthur Dorey, of Montreal, formerly of Quebec, has been 
appointed organist and choirmaster of Christ Church Cathe 
dral, Ottawa. This appormntment is due to the departure for 
Germany of S. S. Dawson, organist of the cathedral 


* . * 


Away out in Dawson City, the Canadian Government's 
seat in the Klondike, it appears that music is finding its 
way Ihe firm of Mason & Risch, Toronto, recently sent 
one of its choicest pianos to Mr. Dawkins, of that city, and 
the instrument will be particularly welcome to music lovers 
in that frigid and sparsely populated mining district 

Toronto CONSERVATORY OF Music Notes 

The Loan Portrait Exhibition is now in progress in the 
Foresters’ Building, and Saturday, April 8, being known 
as “Conservatory Night,”’ a choice program was arranged 
by Dr. Fisher as below: 
Piano duo, Pas des Cymbales. , Chaminads 

Mrs. W. A. Chisholm and Miss Nettie McTaggart. 

String Quartet, Minuet and Trio from Twelfth Quartet Mozart 
First violin, Miss Maude Schooley; second violin, Miss Louie 
Fulton, A. T. C. M.; viola, Master Fred Alderson; 
violoncello, Miss Elsie Adamson 
Vocal, You Robyn 


E. T. Reburn 
Gottschalk 


ano, Pasquinade : , , , 

Miss Mabel O’Brien 
Vocal, Ye Noble Knights 

Miss Carrie Davidson 

Du Kreutzer Sonata (first movement) Beethoven 

Piano, Miss May Kirkpatrick, A. T. C. M.; violin, Miss 

Lena M. Hayes, A. T. C. M 

Vocal, The Devout Lover Maud V. White 


Meyerbeer 


Oscar Wenbourne 


Violin, Salterella (from Fantaisie Appassionata) Vieuxtemps 
Miss Louie Fulton, A. T. C. M 
Vocal, Counsel to Nina Wekerlin 
Miss Mabel De Guerre 
Liszt 


an Rigoletto Fantaisie 

Miss Ada Wagstaff 
Vocal, Nymphs and Fauns . 3emberg 
Mrs. H. W. Parker, A. T. C. M 


Voca 
Calm Is the Night sees --».Bohm 
The Minstrel Boy . Moore 
Rechab Tandy 
Ir D minor, Finale Mendelssohn 
Pian Napier Durand, A. T. C. M.; violin, Mrs. Deechsles 
Adamson; ‘cello, Paul Hahn 


Donald Herald, A. T. C. M., and Miss Maud Gordon 
A. T. C. M., accompanists. 


\s proving the merits of the various numbers and 
irtistic manner in which they were performed, it is only 
necessary to say that the program was listened to with the 
closest attention from beginning to end by the cultured au 
dience present 

Che recital given by Mr. Tandy in the Conservator 
Music Hall on Monday evening, April 10, was a decided 
success, and the program of carefully selected classical and 
popular compositions was well received by the audience 
which filled the hall to overflowing. Mr. Tandy was as 
sisted by three of his pupils—Miss Mabel V. Thomson, so 
prano; Miss Carrie Davidson, contralto, and E. A. Coul 
thard, baritone, all of whom performed the parts assigned to 
them in a most satisfactory manner. The organ solos 
played by J. Humfrey Anger in his usual musicianly mat 
ner, elicited a warm round of applause 

\ recital of a pleasing character was that given in the 
Conservatory Music Hall on the evening of April 11 by 
pupils of Miss Annie Johnson, A. T. C. M., who is to be 
congratilated upon the satisfactory manner in which her 
work as a capable teacher was again exemplified. The pro 
gram included selections by modern composers, such as 
Borowski, Chaminade and Godard, and also some from the 
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pens of the old masters—Weber, Schumann and Handel. 
The following pupils took part: Misses Thomasina Madden 
Marie Hennessy, Maude Dunstan, Alice Layburn, Nellie 
Costello, Sara Constable, Ada Briggs, Louise Paris, Madge 
Rogers, Maude Foucar and Wellington Le Barre. Misses 
M. V. Thomson, Mabel Howe, Lizzie Morin and Ethel Mc 
Connell, pupils of Mrs. H. W. Parker, contributed pleasing 
vocal numbers which were well received, as was also the 
reading by Miss Ethel Schofield, of the elocution school 

When Madame Carrefio played in Massey Music Hall 
on April 4, when in the Paganini-Liszt “Campanella” she 
brought out “the superb tones of the Chickering grand”— 
s one of the critics has written—she played like a wonder- 
ful artist, but certainly not like a “lioness,” as many 
posters in Toronto had stated, in quotations. It appears 
that Carrefio has herself taken exception to this appellation 
and, according to Toronto Saturday Night, men were seen 
going about the city on Monday and Tuesday carefully 
pasting over the objectionable word 


* . * 


Edward Hayes, of New York, the distinguished vocal 
instructor, will visit Toronto shortly, and will spend a 
veek in that city. Miss Margaret Huston is a warm advo- 
cate of this method, and it is probable that Mr. Hayes may 
give some lectures at Miss Huston’s studio in the Con 
federation Life Building, Toronto 

Miss Huston and J. D. A. Tripp (pianist) will be heard 
in concert at London (Ont.) within a week or two 

\ series of very good pupils’ recital is being given at 
the Metropolitan School of Music, Toronto 

Rudolf King. 

Rudolf King, the Kansas City pianist and teacher, last 
week received a letter from a lady residing in Larnaca, isl 
and of Cyprus. In the missive she stated that she intended 
returning to America, and having been a regular reader of 
Tue Musica Courter, she desired to pursue her studies 
yn the piano under Mr. King in Kansas City, where she will 
reside hereafter permanently 

This is a record breaker in Mr. King’s experience of long 
distance applications for piano lessons 

Philharmonic Society Orchestra of Columbia 
University. 

The annual concert of the Philharmonic Society Orchestra 
of Columbia University takes place on Friday evening, April 
21, at Mendelssohn Hall 

Miss Blanche Duffield and W. J. Mosenthal will be the 
soloists 

The Philharmonic Society was founded in November 
1896, by C. H. Pfeiffer. ’o8. Its officers this vear are: M 
Wortmann, ’oo, president: W. J. Mosenthal, ’o1, vice-presi 
dent; J. Alsberg, ‘or, secretary: C. H. Pfeiffer, treasurer, 
and Prof. E. A. MacDowell, honorary conductor The 
Philharmonic Society is strictly a Columbia organization. 
and has prominent among its members President Seth Low 
Trustees J. B. Pine and W. C. Schermerhorn. Prof. W. M 
Sloane, Prof. J. F. Kemp, Prof. R. S. Woodward, Prof 
F. R. Hutton, Prof. H. S. Munroe, and many other well 
known officers of Columbia. Its membership list reaches 
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The orchestra which this society supports consists of thir 
ty-five men, representing all branches of the university— 
arts, sciences and professions. The object of the orchestra 
is to increase musical interests and give training in orches 
tral playing at Columbia. The work done this year has been 
of so high a grade that it has been decided to give at least 
one public -oncert The orchestra has been steadily re 
hearsing under the conductorship of Gustav Hinrichs 

The enthusiasm shown by the men at the rehearsals, to 
gether with the fact that they possess so experienced a con 
ductor as Mr. Hinrichs, and so talented an adviser as E. A 
MacDowell, argues well for the success of this concert 

The sale of tickets is now going on at Schuberth’s, 23 
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Perosi’s ‘‘ Resurrection of Lazarus.”’ 


ON LORENZO PEROSI, a young priest and composer 
of Italy, has nothing new to say in “The Resurrection 
of Lazarus,” a work that might better be called “The En- 
tombment of Wagner”; or, better still, “The Embalment 
of Bach.” The composition was given a first hearing in 
New York last Sunday night at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The occasion was a “grand concert” in aid of the 
St. Raphael Society for the Immigrants and the Catholic 
Church of Our Lady of Pompeii. The charity is a worthy 
one, yet nothing more singularly inauspicious could have 
been conceived. In the first place the audience gathered at 
the opera house was from the four corners of the compass— 
the compass of Little Italy. Heterogeneous, vulgar and un- 
critical it was, and of the sort that would have preferred 
the anvil chorus from “Il Trovatore” or the Garibaldi 
“Grand Marche Militaire’’ rather than the very serious, 
earnest and sombre composition of Ricordi’s pet composer. 
So there was gabbling and gossiping of late comers, and at 
no time was the audience quiet, not even when Ben Davies 
sang in a superlative fashion “Waft Her, Angels.” Then the 
program was all at sea. Eugenia Mantelli was announced, 
but did not appear, Trebelli taking her place at a few hours’ 
notice. Sgambati’s “Te Deum” was omitted. And last, but 
not least, Frank Damrosch never has conducted in such 
stupid, perfunctory fashion. There is a lack of variety in 
tempo in the Perosi work, yet the score indicates abundant 
opportunities for a conductor with temperament and in- 
telligence. Mr. Damrosch may possess both, but he con- 
trives to hide them under a bushel. His grasp of the or- 
chestra is singularly weak; his control of his chorus—an 
awful one—poor. In a word, if Perosi had perchance hap- 
pened to have said something, his utterance would have been 
stifled by Frank Damrosch. But Perosi has nothing to say; 
his “Resurrection” is, as our Mr. Floersheim wrote last 
week in THe MusicaL Courter, amateurish. Amateurish 
is the word, an amateurishness of the supple, voluble, even 
garrulous Italian sort. Perosi has studied. His models are 
excellent, but he has no original talent, not even a marked 
individuality, and little tact in orchestration. If he had one 
tithe of Mascagni’s brutality and force he might be a no- 
ticeable figure, yet, despite all the hurly-burly of réclame, 
the acclaim of the publishers, this youthful ecclesiastic is 
deficient in dramatic vigor, his one very much vaunted 
quality. Let us examine the score. 

One is first struck by the monotony in the orchestration. 
The composer occasionally becomes strident, then he uses 
the trumpets, and in a vulgar way. He overworks the oboe, 
and when he wishes to write in the larger phrase the horn 
is set over the strings. Mascagni, Mascagni and banality. 

As for the reminiscences, they are so thick as to become 
absurd. The prelude opens with a modern bit of harmo- 
nization, the theme meaningless and an attempt at “Tris- 
tan.” Suddenly, after ten bars, we are landed into “Sieg- 
fried” and the ““Waldweben,” the forest bird, in the shape 
of an oboe, hoarsely echoing the cry of its mate at Bay- 
reuth. Rubinstein then comes into view at No. 3 in the 
piano score. The ’celli sound the theme of the D minor 
piano Concerto, and after that the narrator begins his 
soporific work. Luckily Ben Davies was the man. He, 
by his beautiful phrasing, actually ennobled the common- 
places of Perosi’s recitatives. The most annoying part of 
the music are the idiotic lapses into symphonic music, 
without rhyme or reason. Here Bach and Handel are 
modeled after. We got “La Malattia di Lazzaro,” a page 
of foolish imitations after the manner of Bach, but a long 
distance after! 
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companied by the everlasting triplets of modern Italy, the 
modern Italy of Mascheroni and Tosti. But at least her 
music was less constipated, broader and more flowing than 
the others. The choruses, the point d’appui of an oratorio, 
were scanty in number, scanty in ideas and built on lines 
that would delight the frantic frequenters of a camp meet- 
ing. Palestrina? Where? Where, too, is the much 
boasted counterpoint, the treasures of polyphonic archi- 
tecture? Insufferably dull and puerile is the attempt at 
being Bachian. If an American composer had penned that 
gavotte-like and thoroughly undignified finale, what a 
chorus of damnation would arise! 

There are pretty episodes, but almost silly in their sim- 
plicity. If anything the appeal is to the mob. The notion 
that the variantes suggest Bach is a pretentious one. The 
one chorus “Scrutator alme Cordium,” with the trumpet 
proclamation, is at least dignified. There are traces of the 
mode Gregorian, particularly in the male chorus, “Bene- 
dicamus Domino.” But Perosi has ill assimilated his bur- 
rowings into the rich storehouse of medieval musical 
literature. His learning sits uneasily on his slight shoul- 
aers, and he lacks nobility of phrase, the phrase of the 
musical thinker. His counterpoint is small, crabbed, remi- 
niscent, and then that eternal doodle-doodle of his strings, 
the Donizettian monotony of numberless passages in 
saccharine sixths! Above all, there is no climax. No 
one says anything of importance—the parts of tenor, bari- 
tone, bass and soprano being alike futile, so Campanari 
and Antoinette Trebelli could not do themselves justice 
If this is a specimen of Perosi, why then we will have 
none of him. In this city there are young men, native 
born, who can beat him at thematic invention, in contra 
puntal skill and in dramatic feeling. Instead of being too 
revolutionary, instead of invading sacred, churchly realms 
with profane music, this overrated young priest is 
simply maundering and seeking to recast the mighty music 
of Palestrina, Bach and Wagner, but in such a lamentable 
manner as to excite pity. He should destroy everything 
he writes for the next ten years, and above all he should 
They will kill any smal! talent he may 
bubble has burst, far as New 


shun his friends. 
develop. The Perosi 
York is concerned. 


as 


George Leon Moore. 


George Leon Moore has been re-engaged to sing at the 
Montreal Music Festival April 27. He will sing in Men 
delssohn’s “Hymn of Praise.” In this festival one year 
ago he sang in “Damnation of Faust” and “Romeo and 
Juliet” with great success. His re-engagement is a hand 
some compliment. 


Pittsburg News. 


Mrs. K. O. Lippa gave one of a series of pupils’ recitals 
last week. This series is planned to benefit, not only the 
most advanced pupils but those of average ability, also to 
enable them to overcome the nervousness which is so often 
fatal to the performances of good players who are not ac- 
customed to perform in public. She has proved the bene 
fit and help of such afternoons, and this performance was 
very successfully carried out. 

Sauer played recently at Carnegie Hall, and was much 
applauded, adding two encores. 

Mr. Archer has almost recovered from his accident and 
gave his public recitals Saturday and Sunday of last week, 
and was also again in his place at the Church of the As- 
cension, where he had an interesting service on Easter 
Day. 


Music in Baltimore. 
BALTIMORE, April 13, 18¥¥ 


HILE we have not yet achieved the right to call our 
selves a musical centre, we Baltimoreans note the 
season presently closing with bright hopes for the future. 
Though the record of the year has not been brilliant, it 
has certainly, in many ways, been an improvement on 
preceding ones. 

First and foremost, we have established for ourselves a 
permanent right to the Boston Symphony concerts. One 
is almost ashamed to admit that a city of more than half a 
million inhabitants, boasting several universities, to say 
nothing of music, should have been 
nigh to losing five annual concerts by the greatest sym 
phony orchestra in America. But, thanks to the efforts of 
a few art-loving citizens, we were given one more trial 
(or rather the box 
Much praise is 


of a conservatory 


season, were weighed in the balance 
office receipts were) and found sufficient 

also due director the Peabody 
through whose efforts it was arranged that the 600 students 
ebtained season tickets at half the regular charge. Con 
sidering that three-fourths of this number could not have 


the of Conservatory, 


have afforded the usual price of a season ticket, and would 
have missed the concerts, the several hundred dollars cost 
to the Peabody was exceedingly well invested. 

The conservatory itself has had an excellent record in r« 
citals this year by Adele Aus der Ohe, Cecilia and Mari 
Gaul, Leopold Godowsky, J. Adam Hugo, Joan C. Van 
Harold Randolph, Bloomfield 
Zeisler, Nad, Blanche Peabody 
Ladies’ Chorus and Lillian Littlehales 
Wm. H. Sherwood and Lady Hallé 

Inder the auspices of the Conservatory we 
besides three lectures: “How to Listen to Music,” H. E 
Krehbiel; “The Function of Criticism and the Critic,” 
W. F. Apthorp; “Church Music,” Horatio W. Parker 

Emil Sauer’s recital on the 16th ult. was an unequivocal 
success. The extraordinary impression he had 
wherever he had appeared, and his playing with the Bos 
ton Symphony Orchestra at their fourth concert here, led 


Fannie 
Marchesi, 
Max 


Hulsteyn and 


Emmanuel 
Heinricl 


have had 


created 


Baltimoreans to expect much of him in recital, and they 
were not disappointed. The variety of his 
touch, no less than his absolutely finished technic and 
beautiful musical style, rank him truly among the three or 


wonderful 


four greatest pianists of the world 
Through the generosity of the Messrs. Knabe the 
Peabody Conservatory were 


all 
teachers and students of th« 
given admission. These helped to swell an audience that 
filled the big Music Hall 

The last Boston Symphony concert of the season took 
place at Music Hall Tuesday evening, March 21. Haydn's 
Symphony in D major, “La Chasse,” opened the program, 
and though it was exquisitely played, the of the 
concert was undoubtedly the Tschaikowsky Concerto 
Moszkowski 


this com 


climax 
3 flat minor, played by Teresa Carrefio has 
said, and truly, I think, that can play 
position as does Carrefio. The 
nor can there be greater praise for 


no one 


work and the player are 


worthy of each other; 


either. From the magnificent opening chords to the great 
climax of the work Madame Carrefio held her hearers 
spellbound. She is so great a genius that mechanical 


difficulties never seem to demand her attention at all, and 
she is left unshackled to give expression to her transcend 
Verily, she is a queen among women, a 
pianist among pianists. The concert cle with Felix 
Mottl’s orchestration of Chabrier’s 


ent temperament 
sed 


‘Bourrée Fantastique”’ 
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YVONNE de TREVILLE, 


Soprano for Concerts. 
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and Wagner's prelude to the “Master Singers of Nurem 
berg.” 

Lhe fifth concert of the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, 
Ross Jungnickel conductor, was given to the largest audi- 
ence of the season on Thursday evening, April 6. The 
orchestral part of the program consisted of Mendelssohn's 
Concert Overture, “Ruy Blas”; Schubert's Unfinished 
Symphony, B minor, and “Asa’s Death’ and ‘Anitra’s 
Dance” of the “Peer Gynt” Suite of Grieg. The Men 
delssohn Overture was exceedingly well played, but the 
rendition of the Schubert Symphony and the Grieg num- 
bers leit much to be desired Good orchestral work is at 
present an unknown quantity here, due to the impossi 
bility of having a regularly rehearsed orchestra \ fea- 
ture of the concert was a number of choruses sung by 
300 girls selected from the public schools, under the di- 
rection of J. Harry Deems, superintendent of music. Be 
cause of the general discussion at present anent public 
school singing, audience and critic alike looked forward 
with keen interest to the performance of the children 
Almost all the choruses were unworthy of the nice treat 
ment they received. They were sung invariably in tune, 
and the attack and shading were excellent 

But—the quality of tone gave the plainest demonstration 
that many voices are being ruined through the forcing ot 
registers It is a distressing fact that in some of the 


schools classes are divided to sing upper and lower voices 


not according to quality and range of voice, but simply i 
groups, as the children happen to be seated 

Che result is, of course, that girls with soprano voices 
happening to be placed with the altos force the chest 
register, and vice versa. Much more could and should be 
said on this subject. The soloist of the concert was D1 
B. Merrill Hopkinson, whose fine baritone was heard in 
L’Orage c’est calmé,” from Bizet’s “Pearl Fishers,” and 
the recitative and aria “Bring forth the best robe,” from 


Sullivan’s “Prodigal Son rhe first selection was not a 
happy one, but the latter number was sung in the most 
artistic manner and was the success of the evening. Dr 
Hopkinson responded to the demand for an encore with 
ules Granier’s “Hosanna.” 

lady Hallé (Norman Neruda), assisted by Harold 
Randolph, gave the twelfth and last recita] at the Peabody 
Friday afternoon. The program was a delighttul one and 
was most worthily performed. Lady Hallé’s pure, warm 
one, her faultless intonation and great musicianship com 
bined to give the large audience a memorable treat rhe 
great “Kreutzer Sonata,” with which the concert opened 
was played by violinist and pianist in a manner above and 
beyond criticism 

While Mr. Randolph is always at his best in ensemble 
playing, his beautiful touch and musicianly style mad 
the performance of the Chopin pieces a great pleasure 

The Grau Opera Company has just left us after giving 
jour performances of grand opera. Monday evening 
Lohengrin” was presented, with Nordica, Schumant 
Heink, Jean and Edouard de Reszke and Bispham in the 
principal roles Tuesday evening, “La Traviata,” with 
Sembrich, Salignac and Campanari Wednesday aiter 
noon, “Faust,” with Eames, Saleza, Plangon and Cam 
panari, and Wednesday evening, “Die Walkure,” with 
Marie Brema, Lilli Lehmann, Schumann-Heink, Van 
Dyk, Van Rooy and Bispham Schalk 
Wagner operas, Mancinelli “Faust” and “La Traviaia.’ 

Dr. B. Merrill Hopkinson, the well-known baritone 


conducted tie 


has a unique record as a choir singer. At Easter he en 
tered his tenth year of service as soloist and precentor at 
Brown Memorial Church Although the doctor has en 
joyed many successful concert engagements in this coun 
try and Canada, he considers his re-engagement at the 
church as the triumph of his career The congregation 
is composed largely of cultured people, and the pastor 
the Rev. Dr. Maltbie B. Babcock, is an able musician as 
well as a distinguished divine. Dr. Hopkinson’s church 
repertory consists at present of 376 solos. He has never 
in nine years of service, been absent because of voice im 
pairment. The doctor is also a member of the Madison 
Avenue Temple choir, where he has been singing moré 
than eight years. 

\propos of choirs, there is excellent work being done 
here among many of them. I have lately heard several 
services sung by the male choir of old St. Paul’s, of which 
Miles Farrow is organist and choirmaster. Too much 
cannot be said of Mr. Farrow’s ability, evinced particularly 


ELOISE MORGAN, 


SOPRANO. 
Sole Direction: 


VICTOR THRANE, 


33 Union Square, Decker Building, 
SW VORK, ne 





in training the boys’ voices. There is a grateful absence 
of forced quality of tone, the voices being always under 
standingly used. Besides, the choir’s work is superior in 
attack, shading, intonation and musical style 

We are still to have two piano recitals, one by Car 
reno and one by Joseffy, a performance of “Elijah” by the 
Oratoria Society, with Ffrangcon-Davies as Elijah, and 
the last Baltimore Symphony Orchestra concert. 

EuTeERP? 


Mr. Cari’s First Recital. 


LARGE and fashionable audience attended Mr. Carl’s 
A first recital of the springtide series, held in the “Old 
First” Church, last Friday afternoon, when the popular 
organist played a brilliant program, embracing the Ger 
man, Italian, English and French schools 

Bach was represented by the Toccata and Fugue in D 
minor, which was delivered with great breadth and a mas 
terly conception, showing the artist’s great familiarity witl 
Bach’s works. 

In the “Andante Consolante,”’ from Weber's Fourtl 
Sonata, which followed, the tonal effects and exquisite 
shading were done in most artistic manner, and wel 
showed the emotional side of Mr. Carl's playing 

It is a pleasure to record the great strides Mr. Carl is 
constantly making, and to see the authority with which he 
attacks the masterworks for the organ rhe entire pro 
gram was magnificently done, and is appended in full: 


loccata and Fugue in D minor ; Bach 
isndante Consolante (Fourth Sonata) Von Weber 
Musette in D major...... Chauvet 


Allegro con Fuoco (Sixth Sonata) ..Guilmant 
Barcarolle in A flat , Lemare 


M endelssohn- Bartholdy 


Sonata in A major, No. 3 
Capriccio in B filat.... odes Capocc 
Marche Heroique de Jeanne d’Arc : Dubois 


At the sixty-second recital this week, Friday afternoon 
April 21, at 4 o’clock, Mr. Carl! will be assisted by Miss 
Kathrin Hilke, solo soprano of the Cathedral, New York, 
and Mrs. Laura Crawford (pupil of Mr. Carl), who will 
play a sonata by Théodore Salome Ihe admission is with 


out ticket. 


Miss Belle Louise Maze. 

\ musical was given by the pupils of Miss Belle Louis« 
Maze on the afternoon of the 15th at 184 Amity street 
Brooklyn. The program was well arranged to show the pro 
ficiency of the young ladies and gentlemen who took part 
F. M. Davidson, tenor, assisted 

Sauer on the Coast. 


Sauer appears this week for the first time in San Fran 
cisco. A telegram received by Victor Thrane from his rep 
resentative, J. V. Gottschalk, states that the advance sale 
s the largest since Paderewski was on the Coast 


¢ 


Sauer played last week at Detroit and Denver to large 


audiences. 


Here is one of several recent criticisms 





Sauer is a beautiful exponent of what he calls “jeu perle Phis 
is the leggiero or “non-legat touch described by Czerny in his 
great piano school The tones are made f a length just short f 
egato—a sort of rapid portamento touch. This touch was particu 
arly in evidence in the pening number of last night's recital—the 
Waldstein Sonata of Beethoven, op. 53. The interpretation was sat 

actory—by no means great This was followed by the famous 
Impromptu of Schubert, the air and variations, op. 142 N 3 
rhe giving out of the theme failed to reveal that quiet charm wit 
which it was invested by Paderewski at his last recital in Albany 
This melody is Chopinesque and calls largely for the same exercise 

f rubato as a Chopin nocturne In the variations following Sauer 
was more in his element; the many rapid scale and arpegg pas 
sages gave full scope for the exhibition of the pearly and limpid 


touch alluded to above 


The Prelude of Mendelssohn and Bolero of Chopin which f 
owed call for little mention. The Chopin Nocturne in | p. 15 
No. 1, is one of the least known of the series, and it might be said 
as little interest for the average listener The famous Etude from 
p. 25, sometimes called “Winter Wind,’ was next played and was 
the climax of this part of the program. For the first time in the 


evening the pianist seemed to exhaust the capabilities of his art 
and the close of the Etude was tremendously climacterix The 


1udience enthused, 


and for an encore number he played another 
election from the same opus, the short one in G flat major 

The Rigaudon of Raff, the Barcarolle of Rubinstein and the pian 
st’s composition, “Feuilles de Tremble,” call for no special mention 
They are compositions in the lighter vein, and evidently Sauer 
failed to regard them himself in a serious light The Liszt arrange 
ment of Schubert's “Erlking’’ was the last number. on the program 
One looked for a more effective rendition from a pianist who has 


been called the “greatest."” The audience was well disposed, how 
ever, and after repeated recalls the artist responded with a galop 
of his own composition, which was well received The program 
was not large, either in quantity or quality, and probably a better 
election of numbers would have presented the great pianist in a 


more favorable light Albany Evening Journal, April 6, 1899 
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Concert of the Amicitia Orchestra. 

N audience that filled all parts of Carnegie Hall at 
A tended the invitation concert of the Amicitia Orches 
tra last Friday evening, and heard with unfeigned pleasur« 
the following program 


March, Boccac« Suppé 
Overture, Rosamunde Schubert 
Song, Se Saran Rose Ardit 
Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop 
Orchestral accompanimen 
Vorspiel, Das Heimchen am Herd! Goldmark 
Three Dances from the music to Henry VIII German 
Morris Dance Shepherds’ Danc« ;. Torch Dance 
In der Mible Gille 
Sérénade Enfantine sounau 
String rchestra 
»“ongs 
Who'll Buy My Lavender German 
You and I Lehmann 
Spring Song Hyde 
Mrs. Elizabeth Northroy 
Valse, Casino Tanze (;ung 


S. Van Praag conducted 

The opening number was the least satisfactory of any 
thing on the program, owing perhaps to the fact that a 
large part of the audience had not been seated and the in 
strumentalists had not fairly settled down to work Phe 
next number, overture to ‘““Rosamunde,” by Schubert, was 
much better. This was played with precision and good 
tone coloring, the strings being especially effective. The 
three dances by German, for strings, were given with 
spirit as well as finish The audience demanded their 
repetition. The other pieces were played surprisingly wel 
for amateurs—indeed as effectively as many professional 
orchestras could play them. The members of the Amicitia 
Orchestra are all amateurs, who play con amore. In Con 
ductor Praag they evidently have a thorough, patient and 
conscientious leader rhe results accomplished by this 
body of sincere music devotees, who love music solely for 
the pleasure it gives them, are astonishing 

rhe singing of Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop was effective 

Che personnel of the orchestra is 

President Alger ( Gildersieeve ; vice president, Chas 
E. Schafer; secretary and treasurer, Chas. F. Lauten; li 
brarian, Edward E. Gould 

Music Committee—Henry Weil, A. P. Tannert, E. H 

rdlinget 

Concertmeister—Max E. Bernheimer 

Violins—M. E. Bernheimer, W. Bachmann, J. J. Barr 
G. E. Coblens, A. Durr, M. H. Ellison, J. K. East, M. J 
Fechheimer, L. Grunbacher, F. W. Gehrs, G. W. Hammer 
hlag, H. R. Hasenbalg, O. Herrman, J. N. Harrison, A. L 
Halliday, A. R. Hochster, J. Joel, F. Kuhn, S. Liebman 
EK. H. Nordlinger, G. Reiff, B. Raunser, C. H. Richter 
J. D. Rust, C. Schafer, M. Schnaier, H. B. Shaw, M. D 
F. A. Schwarz, Clifford Smith, G. W. Springmuhl, A. P 
rannert, H. V. Upington, E. Voss, H. Weil, A. Wrana 
\V. L. Winkler, M. Meyers, F. T. Zabriski, M. D 

Violas—S. Worms, J. E. Strohm, W. Dietz, F. Klein, A 
Kiraly, W. A. Burrows, J. T. Lyons, I. Goldsmith, H. zur 
Nieden 


Violoncellos—R. Schnaier, W. H. Selwood, H. Roths 
ild, H. Prochaska, J. Lange, E. E. Spencer, A. D. Princes 
W. S. Phasey, T. S. Smitl \. R. Charlton and G. | 


Schrader 


Basses—T. M. Trainor, A. H. Glaesel, P. Daeubler, J. A 
Heath, W. Maccabee, F. King, H. D. Holland, B. Pfeiffer 

Oboes—L. A. Ramage, J. Bachman 

Flutes—S. Bachman, H. W. Silvermar 

Piccolo—H. W. Silvermar 


Clarinets—M. Fischer, R. H. Kirkaldy 

Bassoons—A. C. Gildersleeve, E. Bright 

Cornets—S. Wolerstein, B. F. Poth 

Horns—E. E. Gould, M. Schumann, H. Shilstone, A. E 


Simmert 


rrombones—A. M. Allen, J. J. Merrick, F. C. Cannon 
l'uba—Chas. E. Lauten 
l'ympani—G. G. Cleather 


Drums—B. B. Senia, S. E. Bernheimer 


Friederich Violins. 


Che celebrated John Friedrich violins are in such great 


demand that it is impossible at present to supply the many; 
applications These instruments are made entirely by 
hand and by John Friedrich personally 

Mr. Friedrich never permits an instrument to leave his 
establishment unless he is thoroughly satisfied with it. as 
besides being an expert violin maker, he is also a musiciat 


of no mean ability 


CLARENCE EDDY. 


Organ Concerts and Recitals. 


American Tour, 
January {| to May i, is99. 


Addvess: KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
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D’Arona. 


ERE are more testimonials from the artist pupils of 
Madame d’Arona. Lack of space prevents the pub- 
lication of more in this issue, but they will be continued: 
My success has been phenomenal, dearest madame, and 
how much I do owe you! I should never have persevered 
had it not been for you. My warmest love, 
MariE HARRISON. 


January 18, 1899. 

Mrs, Marie Harrison has sung at fifty concerts this season. The 
St. John Daily Sun; Acadian, N. S., Daily Record; St. John Daily 
Times, Sackville, and scores of journals speak of her in the most 
glowing terms, the St. John Globe saying: “Mrs. Harrison sang 
the Cavatina, ‘Una voce poco fa,’ in a manner that was a revelation 
to the immense audience present. Her compass, execution and 
high notes fairly electrified the people.” The Daily Telegraph: 
“The manner in which Mrs. Harrison sang last evening it is safe 
to say has never been surpassed, if equaled, by any artist who has 
ever appeared upon the stage of our opera house. Her tones were 
as pure and telling as those of a nightingale, and she sang E in 
alt so cleverly that the enthusiasm of her audience almost broke 
inte cheering.” 





The special feature of the evening was the superb and inimitable 
singing of Mrs. Marie Harrison, Canada’s famous soprano. Her 
voice is marvelous, ranging as that evening from an 
octave above high G to over two octaves below, remarkably pure, 
resonant and firm throughout the entire compass. It would be 
unfair to Mrs, Harrison to compare her to Nordica or Mary Howe 
Lavin, but she has the same charming manner, the same brilliancy 
of tone and expression as the former and has by far more soul 
and is a much better artist than the latter. “I Will Extol Thee, O 
Lord,” from the oratorio of “Eli,” was beautifully rendered, with 
breadth and pathos, and the Polonaise from “Mignon’’ was marked 
with precision and ease, and her enunciation was perfect. When 
Mrs. Harrison trills you are trilled, but when she sings a simple 
ballad full of pathos and beauty unconsciously grow 
moist or the mouth will fill with jaughter, 
spell woven about the listener. The thrill of pleasure is similar to 
that felt by those who have listened to the great pianist Paderewski. 
Passages of her exquisite rendering will ever remain in our memory. 

Wolfville Acadian. 


shown 


the eye will 
such is the charm of the 





Oh! how can I express to you my devoted gratitude 
for your incomparable instruction? Many hundreds per 
cent. seem almost within my grasp, and I try to imitate 
in every particular the thorough and conscientious work 
you have put upon my voice. I have now a large class of 
pupils at Albany (N. Y.), and will soon have to give up 
my New York pupils, I fear, for I realize what you have 
always maintained, that ‘a teacher can never do good 
work when fatigued,’ and I follow your 
steps as near as I can, for they lead to success, artistically 
and financially. Devotedly, your pupil, 

HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE. 
(Solo soprano of the Church of the Archangel, New York.) 
250 West Seventy-first street, New York. 


want to loot- 





You don’t know how much I appreciate and realize what 
you have done for me. I could never be where I now 
stand were it not for you. 

Your most grateful pupil, 


102 West 136th street, New York. 

The second concert of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society attracted 
a large audience last evening, which manifested considerable enthu 
Gade’s “Psyche” was rendered by a chorus of 125 picked 
singers, a large orchestra and Mme. Anita Rio as the soprano solo 
ist. Mme. Anita Rio made an impression that is best understood 
by its commonest name—a pronounced hit. She was fully equal to 
the requirements of the music and sang with brilliancy and with 
a wealth of voice and expression that won the heartiest approval. 
She has a voice of rarely pleasing quality, even and mellow through- 
out its extended compass and wonderfully brilliant. For one ap- 
parently so young she showed unusual maturity in the matter of 
artistic musical intelligence and reposeful delivery, which was full 
of expressive coloring. Her interpretation for the solo in “Gallia” 
gained for her the immediate sympathy and admiration of the au 
dience, and her work in the cantata was followed with more than 
ordinary interest. She sang with particular beauty her obligato 
solo, with the final high C standing out with forceful individuality.— 
Brookiyn Times. 


Anito Rio. 


siasm. 





Oh! you will never know how I long to study with you 
until you say I am a finished singer. CEeia FISHER. 

249 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Madame Fisher is at present concertizing through Cali- 
fornia, and has just appeared in the opera “Egypta,” which 
met with great success, particularly Madame Fisher’s in- 


a Finger Action. 


The standard for position and for connected single tones. 


** Wrist Action Downward. 


“ Used for the first note for a group or phrase, for repeated 

notes, for demi-legato notes, for dem staccato notes, for 

-— nna notes when played rapidly, for chords and 
ves. 
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Wrist, Action Upward. 

Used for any note or notes when followed by a rest and 
for staccato notes when played slowly 

«eé 

Wrist Action Downward and Upward. 

for repeated notes when followed by rests. 
WITH ss. aie EXCEPTIONS, CAUSED BY INACCURATE OR DE- 
FECTIVE NOTATION, THESE RULES WILL COVER EVERY 


NOTE OF PRINTED MUSIC’ 
The above is from. .... 


TECHNIC AND NOTATION, 


In which all phases of technic HN Ww. 
are thoroughly treated upon. Price $1. 55. JOHN Ww: Ti nia 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY Co., 


220 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


terpretation of the octastiil role. The following is from 


a San Francisco paper: 

Miriam is the grandest of all the women of Biblical history, and 
gloriously does Mrs. Celia Fisher portray the character. Mrs. 
Fisher seems perfectly at home on the stage, and lends to the role 
the majestic dignity required, but it is the fine voice that adds to 
the interpretation of the part. In the finale occurs a trio sung by 
Mrs. Fisher and Messrs. Stouder and Wefel that was enthusiastically 
received. Seldom has a more artistically finished bit of work been 
heard here. 





It is so gratifying to your pupils to see you so appreci- 
ated. We all know how well it is deserved. 

Devotedly your pupil, 
ANTONIA BaroLet JASMIN, Vocal Teacher, 

290 Maple street, Holyoke, Mass. 

Mme. Barolet Jasmin, one of the Paris pupils of Mme. Florenza 
d’Arona, has just arrived here. She is a dainty little French 
lady, with an exquisite voice, which has been trained for some 
years by d’Arona. Attracted to this well-known teacher first by 
hearing her sing and then by listening to the tone production of 
the d’Arona pupils, Madame Jasmin decided to become a student 
and took the “d’Arona special teachers’ course.’”’ Her first appear- 
ance as a singer was at a musicale in Paris, at the residence of 
Dr. Johnson, where Marie de La Croix, ome of d’Arona’s artist 
pupils, was present. Madame Jasmin won instantaneous recognition 
as a superior artist and no one was more enthusiastic than Marie 
de La Croix herself.—Musicat CouRiEr. 

The audience gave the chorus a generous welcome when it came 
out for the first number, Venetian song by Tosti. Their teacher 
swung a fine new baton of ebony tipped with silver, presented by 
the young men of her class. Madame Jasmin is a dainty little per 
son, but she certainly displayed great dignity with that baton. The 
program was charmingly made up—the teacher not condescending 
to anything less than classic songs. ‘There are about twenty-five in 
They have been under Madame Barolet-Jasmin for a year 
and the result is remarkable. One young man went to this teacher 
two years ago and said: “Il can’t sing at all. I haven't any voice. 
But I'd like to.” ““Well, I'll make you sing,” she said. And she has. 
Last night he showed that he understood, had found his voice and 
could use it. Une prominent singer in the city says she has in the 
past had three téachers, all considered tine, but Madame Jasmin 
has taught her more in a few weeks than any of them. One left 
with the feeling that Madame Jasmin should be proud of her pupils 
and they should be, as they are, proud of their teacher.—Holyoke 
Daily Transcript. 


the class. 


(To be continued.) 





A Montefiore Pupil. 


Mrs. Mame Flagler, the solo soprano of Cohoes Re- 
formed Church, 
studying under Caroline Montefiore, has returned to her 


home to resume her position. 


Ferdinand Dunkley. 

Prof. Ferdinand Dunkley has resigned his position as 
master of music at St. Agnes’ School, of Albany, to accept 
that of musical director in the Asheville College for Young 
Women at Asheville, N. C. His departure will be much 
regretted. Professor Dunkley came to St. Agnes’ from 
London in September, 1893, and brought with him most 
flattering recommendations from the leading musicians. 
His organ recitals have been popular and largely attended, 
and he has had the assistance of some of the leading artists 
of the day. In 1897 and 1898 Professor Dunkley gave a 
concert, with the assistance of the Seidl Orchestra, some 
local musicians, a chorus of 100 voices, and these soloists: 
Miss Fannie Devilla Ball, Mrs. Charles Ehricke, Frank 
MacMahon, Louis Stremple, Mrs. J. F. Brines and Harry 
Burleigh. He has accomplished a great deal for Albany 
musical life, and will doubtless do the same for Asheville. 


who during the winter has been here 


Eugene A. Bernstein’s Pupils. 
The pupils of Engene A. Bernstein gave a piano recital 
Tuesday evening of last week in the New York College « 





Music. This was the program presented: 
Sonata in C major, for two pianos.............++.++++.++»Mozart-Grieg 
Misses Victoria Boshco and Sarah Sokolsky. 

SEs BO Fc cds crcddemetsinsevscnetecseveveseqesces Rosenhaus 
Miss Sarah Sokolsky 

BEIIGND: prcccccoocccctvecdeccccsvaceveacoseosessctaceseueoel 

Consolation 

BE GN Clncdp oc advascbsdere écsssbucdcabensaapecscesscetisovesctal 

hs ececiaditincscncedtabhndes claVedentesdimusongees 

bss cancestbabesdasnsctderhnnereondaensbareecestietd Catherine 
Miss Florence C. Eno. 

Be Tee a Oe TP i ic scetens ccvedicecs chenvideteuhsoessuxe Haydn 

Allegro. 

Master Gabriel Newgold. 

Pestaiate Sh DP WR ccvcceccccentecrcesarecosccecscocceeseces cote 
Master Leo Rovenger. 

Ce Rs oo occtidwadactas da sec andthe exechidiecesccntecnieen Mozart 


Miss Sarah Sokolsky, accompanied on second piano by 
E. Bernstein. 
Ee a Field 
First movement. 
Miss Victoria Boschco, accompanied on second piano. 
Que fais tu Bergere en XVIII-e Siecle. 
Chas ch enc dbediliessdotndectstvinevccdtnceccees Chaminade 





Miss Florence C. Eno. 
iE, Shak odndesdduved lene ccc ccsivedcccccccsccheaeeds Brounoff 
Pen cc cc cdcntbec cueseneestidecccGesswhecesccccccegepeee Brounoff 
Vane, GR. Gennes cc dctcdceccgrescccgccccsadeccesoccccccccvecnoctve Chopin 


Heller 
Heller 


Etude No. 2, op. 45 
Etude No. 7, op. 46 





Master Leo Rovenger. 
Re Se rb rihadadadesccceccctedéocsconcesceteus Delibes 
Masters Gabriel Newgold and Leo Rovenger. 


The attendance was large and the recital proved inter- 
esting. The pupils, without exception, did creditable work, 
showing how carefully their teacher had instructed them. 


Castie Square Opera Company. 











ONIZETTI’S “Daughter of the Regiment’’ holds the 
boards at the American Theatre this week. It was 
given Monday evening with the following cast: 

Marie, vivandiere of the Twentieth........ Yvonne de Treville 
Marchioness of Berkenfeld..............-0+0ee00s Viola Gillette 
PIED Secvccdcdgedsudsesscocéverccsoecccesese Gertrude Quinlan 
Sulpice, sergeant of the Twentieth............. Henry Norman 
Tonio, a peasant of Tyrol............0-seeeeeee Jos. F. Sheehan 
Bruno, steward to the Marchioness Will H. Hatter 
Corporal Cartouche, of the Twentieth............ L. B. Merrill 
SE SPE sticadenssesauabececseséesete ..Helen Darling 
I sh dteosacesdetunestscecdcecs Florence Woodruff 
BEM e: EMRGBs oc ccccvcccccccssccsssvccesccccesoss Rita Harrington 

It is evident that the management in resurrecting this 


work is catering to that portion of its patrons who are fond 
of spectacular and melodramatic productions. Musically, 
the opera is antiquated and of little interest to opera hab- 
itués of to-day. 

The production was well staged. Miss de Treville as 
Marie and Harry Norman as Sulpice are the ones who de- 
serve special mention. 


Carl Engaged for Cincinnati. 


ILLIAM C. CARL has been engaged for a recital 
upon the great organ in Music Hall, Cincinnati, on 
Thursday evening, May 18. The recital will be given 
under the auspices of the Cincinnati Music Hall Associa- 
tion. 


Viardot-Garcia Compositions. 


At an approaching musicale Mme. 
von Klenner proposes to devote the entire program to 
compositions by her distinguished teacher, Mme. Viardot 
Garcia. These compositions will be sung by those of 
Madame Von Klenner’s pupils who are versed in the French 


Katherine Evans 


language. 


‘Paloma Schramm, 

This ten year old child f about 
piano playing and compositions wondrous tales had been 
told, was exploited in Mendelssohn Hall, Tuesday after 
noon of last week, before an audience of fair proportions 
The alleged marvel proved a disappointment. That 
that these talents 


from California, whose 


she 
possesses uncommon talent is probable; 
have not been controlled and directed properly is certain 
Evidently she has been taught badly. There are many 
children in New York of her own age, and even younger, 
who play more correctly than she does. Paloma should 
procure a capable teacher.and address herself to serious 
study, so that in due time her talents may be developed 


Second Schiller Recital. 


Mme. Madeline Schiller will give her second piano re 
Thursday afternoon, April 20, at 3 o'clock at 
She will be assisted by the Richard 
Arnold String Sextet, consisting of Richard Arnold, 
violin: Herman Kuehn, viola; Eugene Weiner, flute; 
Taussig, violoncello; August Kalkhof, double bass; 
Fritsche, clarinet, and Wilhelm Schulze, horn. 
Madame Schiller will present a most interesting pro 
gram, and no one caring for refined, graceful and thor- 
oughly satisfactory piano playing can afford to miss this 
opportunity of hearing her: 
Sonata, Appassionata, op. 57, F 


cital on 
Mendelssohn Hall. 


Leo 
Otto 


seethoven 
Rubinste.n 
.-Chopin 
voreena Chopin 
Sgambati 


minor 
Octet, op. 9....... 

Prelude 
Grand Polonaise, / 


Toccata 


Nocturne (by soquest). sodecss Brassin 
Intermezzo. native da nuiee «dowkcltetndebaddoahdkes Von Bulow 
Rhapsodie Meagvelee, ‘No isos ccauccanchobpeseccosctcagepeneenees Liszt 


Last of the ‘‘ Monday Evening Musicales.’’ 
The Monday Evening Musicales were concluded by the 
concert given at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Carl Wolf, 56 
West 114th street, on April to 


The program was entertaining and well given; it was 
after this order: 
ee snd cade ccen chads adhcenhcccédedecsctdborce 
Mrs. Giovanna Baumgarten. 
Duet, The Wanderer’s Night-Song..................esee00- Rubinstein 
Miss R. McKensie, soprano; Mrs. Ismar Ellison, alto. 
Mozart, Melodramatisches Gedicht..................--.++++- Mosenthal! 


(Mus‘k arrangirt mit Benutzung Mozart’scher Motive.) 


Mr. C. Wolff, Miss Edna Stern, Miss A. T. Levi. 
Piano soli- 
Friiehlingsnacht ............0ece.seceeeecsecceseees- SChumann-Liszt 
Siegmund’s Liebesgesang (Walkire)............... Wagner-Tausig 
Miss Ray Levison. 
Songs— 
Gis «Sets elie csiness cdisins tetedaboctbencs Bemberg 
I ens caved dha dhe oth ood beds cdhscntbedbebed Jensen 


Miss R. McKensie, asoenguated by Mrs. Ostram Renard. 
*Cello soli— 


TP nrbnt oosesece ccvccevees evbennceseeecsesenirenmiel Pergolese 

aa adil nna catdycvdctabueasteds cb cocbbassheovet Schumann 
Dr. Julius Wolff. 

Pecbnet,- PAI oct dsececenccceccctccccscavccceveses Leoncavallo 
Andrew Schneider. 

GOGO 6 cavevcetsscccccsocccnesescedbcccccopedcecosccccccsevese Beethoven 


Arranged for four hands, violin and ‘cello. 
Miss Levison, Louis Markwald, Oswald Cohen, Dr. Julius Wolff. 
NEE WO ccscadenetescddsconciapeccevenccoeseesseeeneses 
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MUSIC IN DRESDEN. 


DRESDEN LOU TTICHOW STR., ‘ 
March 4, 1809. | 


DRESDEN ROYAL OPERA. 








ON THE OCCASION OF THE 350TH ANNIVERSARY OF ITs 
FOUNDATION. 
F you are staying in Vienna you will not be there long 
before you hear it asserted on all sides that the Vienna 
opera is the first and best in Europe, and all their Bayreuth 
heroes and that matchless orchestra will be triumphantly 
cited as proof. lf going to or from Munich on your way 
to or from Vienna you should happen to make a short stay 
there you will soon be given to understand by the good 
people of that city that the Munich Opera leads Europe, 
especially the Wagner opera. “Where would Wagner op 
era be to-day without Munich?” they will ask, sure of the 
answer. “Who was in closer intimacy and understanding 
with Wagner himself than King Ludwig?” “Where was 
this opera better staged, better directed, better understood 
than by our Munich Opera Company?” “Look at our sing 
ers, at our orchestra; where can you find betier” &c., until 
you are soon convinced that Munich is the cradle as well 
as the home proper of Wagner’s works. 

After deciding that the Munich opera is the best, after 
iecling sure Vienna had very high claims, you will not be 
surprised, perhaps, on arriving in Dresden to be told once 
more that there is no ‘opera in Europe, or even in the 
world, so good as in Dresden, 

“Where will you find another orchestra like the Dresden 
Orchestra? Where the equal of our Malten? Where 
another Gudehus? Where the like of Scheidemantel and 
Anthes? or Perron? or Wittich? or Wedekind?” Now | 
confess my ideas of opera began to be confused aiter hear- 
ing all this. Then an article from the New York Tribune 
was confidently quoted, in which it was stated on good 
ground that the Dresden opera had been more influenced 
by and had in turn itself more influenced Bayreuth than 
any other opera known to us. So my expectations were 
primed and fixed at a high point when on the kindly in 
vitation of Fri. Orgeni | accompanied her to hear her 
star” pupil, Wedekind, with Dresden’s pet, Scheidemantel, 
in an unpretentious opera, “Les Cloches D’Hermite.”” As 
to my verdict on this first hearing | was inclined to think 
I had not heard such a fresh, pure toned voice in many a 
day as that of Wedekind’s, nor such a thrush-like coloratura, 
which, with her own naive ‘naturel’ and dramatic giits, 
gives her a charm that is quite sui generis. I was equally 
taken with Scheidemantel, and | was struck at once with 
a most exceptional feature of the support, 4. ¢., its general 
perfection—all the minor parts were finely sung—all the 
voices were good! all fresh and, indeed, an element of per 
fection pervaded the whole artistic atmosphere. This was 
most refreshing to ears which night after night in Vienna 
had borne testimony indisputable, that those “old stagers, 
those heroes of Bayreuth, Reichmann (especially), Van 
Dyck and Winckelman (sometimes), all sang distressingly 
off the key, that Renard sang often painfully through her 
nose, and that otherwise perfect Forster sang not always 
‘true.” But comparisons are odious. Enough to say that 
I went away that night convinced that there are excep- 
tionally fresh, pure, young voices in the Dresden opera. 
But the mise en scéne did not equal, certainly not exceed, 
Vienna’s magnificence, and I did not feel at all sure about 
the orchestra. Indeed, I did not make up my mind about 
the orchestra until my third or fourth visit to hear that 
in some respects greater of Wagner's works “Gotter- 
dammerung.” Meanwhile I had heard a singer whom all 
Americans and English have protegéd here, as the Ger 
mans say—Wittich. It was in the opera “Othello,” which 
this fall was a premiére in Dresden. “Othello,” with its 
passionate episodes, its dynamic contrasts, and its haunt- 
ing pathos, like some siren’s song lures us on to the fatal 
iragedy and then will not out of our minds. 

It is this “Othello” which if ever an opera did require a 
“voice,” not made or “placed,” but born. Well, Wittich 
shows a most convincing “Wesen’”’ as Desdemona, beauti- 
ful, fond, naive, innocent, but artistic as she is, her voice 
did not stand comparison with Schlagen, whose surpassing 
heavenly sweetness in the death scene, in the pathetic, sad 
pianissimos of the stilled voice soon to be forever silent, 
lingered for weeks in my memory. But for all that 

GEORGE LEON MOORE, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio and Concert. 


Address: Henry Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 East i7th Street, New York. 
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Wittich, with her alabaster purity of chaste outlines and 
womanly grace and sweetness, was a far more convincing 
Desdemona as a whole, and | acknowledged that Wittich 
has her claims to recognition as a great artist 

This opera introduced two other artists—Anthes (tenor) 
and Perron (baritone)—to my notice. With the former 
it is difficult to decide which to praise the more, the ex 
quisite purity and sweetness of the voice or the power of 
soul stirring interpretation this singer possesses. Anthes 
sings from the heart to the heart and consciousness of his 
hearers; as to Perron, he has sung the parts of King Mark, 
Wolfram, Hollander, Hans Heiling, at Bayreuth, and 
combines equally well the singer's and actor's parts. His 
Wotan is the most individual and powerful of his roles in 
many respects, but he has capabilities for playing some 
thing quite outside the grasping, weak, wily, downiallen 
Ullfather—that is to say, he plays a villain’s part with 
rare Originality, as witness his lago in “Othello.” I have 
never seen a part like this played with such blood curdiing 
sang froid, ii one may use such an expression. The adroit 
ness with which he manages to conceal from Othello his 
demoniac passions and motives, his superb confidence in 
his plot and his powers to carry it out successfully, his 
cool and sure reckoning with the nobler and better nature 
of Othello, his diabolical cleverness—all this he unites in 
imitably in mimicry and song, and convinces the listener 
to the point of exasperation in the reality of the role and 
the consummate originality of its conception. Herr Per 
ron’s lago commends itself as a model for imitation 

My next visit was to hear the “Gotterdammerung,’’ for 
I had heard the reputation of the Dresden Court opera 
was highest in the Wagner opera. I went, I heard, | saw, 
and, verily, | was not disappointed. First, there was the 
orchestra in full panoply, Schuch wielding his powerful 
baton. Up to this time the orchestra had never spoken 
to me with authority. I missed that “certain sound” oi 
the supreme Vienna Orchestra, with Richter in the lead 
I had no courage of conviction here, so complete was my 
faith in Vienna that the very atmosphere up to this time 
was replete with a “lack of confidence in the government. 
Never was there a more overpowering work than this las 
of the “ Nibelungen Ring.” Here is noble opportunity for an 
orchestra to prove its metal—to rise equal to the occasion! 
And [| must confess the Dresden Court “cappelle’ justihed 
its reputation that night. The stupendous grandeur of th« 
vhole conception, such a mighty marshaling of forces 
such a summoning together of all the leit-motifs of the 
great Tetralogy, such overwhelming billows of emotion 
such sublime climaxes of tragic passion—does an orchestra 
exist that can do full justice to all this? No Sut the 
Dresden orchestra approached a realization of this great 
possibility. Schuch was supreme, and | have no real 
fault to find with the orchestra, except a certain lack of 
mellowness in some of the instruments, especially in the 
brass-wind—a certain lack of refined tempering and weld 
ing together of the whole which so superbly characterizes 
the Vienna orchestra—yet in breadth in climacteric gran 
deur the Dresden orchestra showed itself superior that 
night, and again I acknowledged the Court Orchestra o 
Saxony has justified its claims. And now as to the sing 
ers: The Brunnhilde, of course, was Malten. There seems 
to be no limit to the height of the estimation which the 


Dresdeners place upon her Wagnerian capacities. She is 
mentioned before Materna in a work by Dr. Adolph 
Kohut, among Bayreuth heroines; she and Gudehus are 
especially singled out by Wagner for the ‘Tristan and 
Isolde” duo, the former for Kundry, and we read of her 
Brandt, Emil Scaria, Gudehus, &c.; also Prince Lichten 
sitting at this master’s table with Materna, Marianne 
stein, the Countess Schleinitz, Leo Delibes and “above all 
Franz Liszt!’”"—all the great firmament of musical lights 
in fact, “prima donna assoluta,’ is the name assigned to 
her as worthy and well deserved, being a “chosen one ol 
the muses, in whom all of art’s requirements are united.” 
Malten has now passed the freshness of youth, but her 
voice is still pure and clear and most remarkably pre 
served, splendid in power, of a wonderful compass; and 
while she sticks to certain crudenesses of gesture here and 
there, she brings a remarkable temperament, a feu sacré 
to her support that place her performances on the highest 
artistic order. She belongs pre-eminently to the “heroic” 
type of dramatic soprano; she is epic in breadth and 
grandeur; she was born to impersonate the goddess, the 
princess, the queen, to exact homage, to require vengean-« 
to sound the heights and depths of great passions of joy or 
suffering. For lesser roles she seems most unsuited, and 
even her virtues seem metamorphosed into faults almost in 
such roles. Malten’s name to-day on a theatre placard is 
cnough of itself to fill the house. As Britinnhilde in “Got 
terdammerung”™ she excels any I have seen in the scenes of 
frenzy over Siegfried’s apparent unfaithfulness, but she 
comes short of many dramatic effects in some scenes, espe 
cially the meeting of Siegfried for the first moment in the 
house of Gunther. I will speak of Malten again in other 
roles, but must pass on to Gudehus as Siegfried. Gudehus 
has passed the flower of his youth as well as Malten, but 
with him the fact is far more apparent. I find in his voice 
now only suggestions of what once was. His “naturel,” 


however, is most adapted to the part, and the artist rises 
above the limitations, alas! of the human voice. His con 
ception ot the role differed in many respects to that which 
[ saw in Alvary'’s, Wincklemann’s and Schmiede’s inter 
pretations, but space is too limited now to enter into pat 
ticulars here. As all the world knows, Gudehus has been 
a primo homo in his profession, and that, too, by the “grace 
of God!” He has pre-eminent qualities as heroic tenor, 
but also possesses the high notes of the lyric tenor. He has 
been since 1881 1mmemorably connected with the Bayreuth 
performances, having been (with Malten) chosen by Wag 
ner himselt In 1886 he made an unexampled record ol 
singing five consecutive evenings the part of Tristan at Bay 
reuth, and immediately afterward sang the whole Nibe 
lung cyclus through in Dresden. I| hear the Dresden opera 
is to lose Gudehus, but where his next engagement is I do 
not know as yet. Space does not permit me to describe 
fully all the roles, but 1 must dwell further upon that 
darling of the Dresden public, Scheidemantel, as Gunther 


(1 saw him in the popular *Rattenfatiger,”’ of Nessler, and 
in a late premiére here of “The Cid,” by Peter Cornelius. ) 
As Gunther Schiedmantel is most satisfying, to sum up th. 
performance in a single word. His versatility is attested by 


»f characters he has portrayed and the 


the large variety 
great contrast in roles he has successfully assumed. Schei 


demantel’s fine baritone, so rich in timbre and wide in com 
pass, has been heard in every concert hall in Europe. In 
Weimar, where Scheidemantel was “discovered,” his rela 


tions with Liszt, Bulow, Joachim, Raff, Mottl, &c., enlarged 
his circle in the outside music world, and doubtless aided 
in his ripening as he has. Nothing bears a greater testi 
mony to the genius of Scheidemantel than his steady de 
velopment. From Gunther to Ruy Diaz in “The Cid” and 
to the “Rattenfaiiger’ (the pied piper of Browning) is a 
wide distance, yet so is he metamorphosed in all that it 


seems in each he surpasses himself, so complete is his 


power of absorption in a role 


And what shall one say of Scheidemantel as a lover in 
these roles? Ah, that is a subject sure to touch every 
feminine heart! Alas! having my full share of femininity 


I cannot speak here on an entirely neutral basis, such as 


a critic should ever stand upon. In this respect, although 
on a different plane and in even a more convincing man 
ner, he may challenge Van Dyck 

here has been a premiére here lately of Phe Cid,” an 
opera full of genius and original individuality by Peter 
Cornelius. The plot of the text suggests “Dalibor’” (Sm« 
tana), as here, too, the heroine falls in love with the man 
whom she has summoned before the King on a charge of 


murder of her father. Cornelius shows decidedly his lean 
ng for the new school—I should say the then new school 

and is most evidently a disciple of Wagner. What there 
is in sharp dissonance oftentimes is more than counter 
balanced by rich, “spicy” combinations full of glowing 
harmonies and tone color. If there is sometimes a “bitter 
sweet” in the melodies, it is a kind of bitterness that is 
good for the soul and more than atoned for by the sur 
passingly beautiful choruses. Cornelius has summoned 
all the forces required by the Wagner technic, and I en 
joyed this little opera to the degree of enthusiasm, but | 
doubt if it would have carried the day as it did without 
Malten, who was in her best form, and Scheidmantel’s 
extraordinary temperament and ardor in the love making 
scenes. It would make any woman wish that Heaven had 
made her such a lover! Yet, off the stage, Scheidmantel 
is considered cold, distant and unapproachable—a model 


of virtue and a “pattern” husband, and, because he has 


The celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, which 
will take place at the Waldorf-Astoria on the 24th 


inst., promisesto be a noteworthy incident in the rhusical 
history of thiscity. The program below is of the highest order 
of excellence, well befitting the auspicious occasion, and in- 
cludes the following artists 
Miss MARGUERITE HALL, Soprano ; Mr. EDOUARD BROMBERG, Basso 
Cantante; Mr. HANS KRONOLD, 'Cellist; ALBER TLOCKWOOD, Pianist; 
THE KALTENBORN STRING QUARTET 
The primary object of this celebration is the furtherance of free 
musical education to talented students and to provide adeguate ac- 
commodations for the purpose. Speeches will be made by Governor 
Roosevelt and Rev. Madison C. Peters. Great interest is being 
evinced by the music loving and cultured society and the celebra- 
tion cannot fail to be highly successful 


PROGRAM 
Andante Con Moto, /,.... on , 
Finale, Quasi Presto, \ ~"*"tet, Op. 7%, . Bazzini 
KALTENBORN STRING QUARTET. 


“Infelice,”’ from Ernani, . , : ; Verdi 
MR. EDOUARD BROMBERG 

Piano Solos—a Ballade, 6 Nocturne, c Polonaise, ; Chopin 
MR. ALBERT LOCKWOOD 

Les Filles de Cadiz, . Thomé 


Miss MARGUERITE HALt 
Addresses by Prominent Speakers and Conferring Degrees. 

Andante Cantabile, Op. 11, Tschathowshy 
Canzonetta, Op. 12, , : Mendelssohn 
STRING QUARTET 
The Two Grenadiers, . ° ° 

MR. EDOUARD BROMBER( 

. | @ Barcarolle, 

Piano Solo, {% Contra Danse, . 

MR. ALBERT LOCKWOOD 
a “The Dew Upon the Lily,” 
6“ A Song of Sunshine,” ; ; 
MISS MARGUERITE HALL. 


Schumann 


Leschetiahy 
Rubinstein 


Edward German 
A. Goring Thomas 


Bottesins 


a Reverie, 
Dunhler 


6 Capriccio Hongroise, . ° ; 
MR. HANS KRONOLD 
Duet, . , To be selected 
MISS MARGUERITE HALL and MR. EDOUARD BROMBERG 
Seats and boxes may be obtained at the office of the Grand Conserva- 
tory of Music, 250 West 23d Street. 
Additions may be made to this preliminary program 
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never weakened or degraded himself by an immoral life 
is One sure reason why he is so convincing on the stage, 
his strength and power bearing the witness of his own 
consciousnes. When will Art learn the great secret that 
great Art needs a great, a strong life? Oh! would that | 
were a goldem mouthed Chrysostom who could so glorify 
\rt that only the best of all that is good and beautiful and 


true would not be considered too good to lay at her 
shrine! 
* * * 
There is one other songstress whom I must at least 


mention, and who in my opinion can claim easily first 
rank with any artist of the day, a worthy successor of 
Marianna Brandt, who stands side by side with Irene von 
Chavanne as prima donna in the alto roles. Hers was the 
voice that so moved me to wonder in the Verdi “Requiem” 
when I heard it for the first time. The next time was as 
Adriano in “Rienzi” (Wagner), ever a wo- 
man can act a lover’s part successfully, surely it is Char- 
lotte Huhn. Her great dramatic power is only equaled by 
the uncommon richness and clarity of timbre and remark- 
able range of the voice itself. To all this she adds a most 
individual and artistic personality, a virility of conception 
and execution rare in a woman. Her roles as Fricka, 
Ortrud, Iphigenia, Orpheus, Adriano, &c., assure one that 
in the drama alone she would have achieved even so rare 
aid of me—rarest of all 


where, if 


a success without the her—to 


voices. 
* * * 

Just stopping to mention that Scheidemantel sang (with 
Gura and Reichmann at Bayreuth in that famous year of 
1886) the parts of Amfortas and Klingsor, not yet at the age 
of thirty, and also to speak especially of the great success 
he scored as Odysseus in Bungert’s opera, “Odysseus Heim- 
kehr,"’ which not so long ago was performed under such 
auspicious circumstances on the stage of the Dresden Court 
Opera for the first time, if I am not much mistaken, I must 
hasten to say a word about the great figurehead in all the 
Wagner operas, viz., Hofrath Schuch, as leader of an orches- 
tra, founded by the great Maurice in those troublous days of 
the Reformation in 1548. This orchestra celebrated, on Sep- 
tember 22, 1848, the 300th anniversary of its founding. After 
the death of the great Maurice it came under the patronage 
of his brother, “Father Augustus” (Vater August). It ac- 
companied Christian I. and Christian Il. on their tours 
abroad. In the seventeenth century it became, under the 
leadership of Weber, the means of the development of the 
German opera in Europe. With the history of this orchestra 
is bound the great strife between the Italian and German 
opera, and the performance of the first German opera, 
*Dafne,”” which was composed by its most famous leader 
up to that time, Heinrich Schutz, Dresden opera became 
then, and it now boasts of being, the model for all operatic 
study, and to-day the opera house is almost half-filled with 
English speaking people, large numbers from London, who 
come to Dresden to “study” opera. Indeed, if it were not 
for the Saxons’ English cousins, I doubt if the opera here 
could be made a “paying”’ institution, although I understand 
the king impoverishes himself almost in support of this, the 
German’s religion, which is largely if not altogether zsthet- 
ic, and delights in displaying his devotion in the elevation 
of this darling of the arts. On this point, read what that 
keen and far-seeing writer, Sydney Whitman, says in his 
“Imperial Germany: “Devotion and veneration are reserved 
for secular life. It shows itself in the worship of the fine 
arts, particularly for music and the drama, which are re- 
garded in a far more earnest spirit than that of mere amuse- 
Particularly the drama is felt to be a means of 
culture. Court theatres are beacon towers of aesthetic 
lights in the present day. The aim of these institutions is 
(nota bene) an elevating, not a mercenary, one. * * * 
We find here that sentiment of piety, which we are accus- 
tomed to look for only within the walls of churches.” 

Later on, after saying that the “star system is fast ruin- 
ing unity of purpose in the drama,” he describes the great, 
unselfish devotion of the Duke of Saxe Meinigen as a 
‘stage reformer” and his widely spread influence. 

But to return to Schuch. He has now passed twenty- 
five years of service in the Court Opera. He is a “genial” 
genius, to put it all in a word. His name has become firmly 
interwoven with Wagnerianism, and his versatility displays 
itself in his historic research for “properties” and staging— 
characters and costuming—the whole mise en scéne, in 
short, the “unities.” He is earnest, enthusiastic and zeal- 
ous for perfection. 


ment. 


* * a 


“Next, as akin to that of a subordinate minister of pub- 
lic education, is the office of administration of the royal 
theatres,” says Whitman, and this sums up the great im- 
portance of the position now held by Count Seebach, who, 
after the death of Bar, was elected to this position in 1894. 
Lack of space forbids me giving his history at length. Suf- 
fice it to say his high cultivation and great interest in music, 
especially Wagner, whom he “triumphed” as guest in Bay- 
reuth, led to his election to this office. He has devoted 
himself to this great task with a wholesouled energy, and 


to him the Court Opera owes its thanks for many reforms, 
improvements, &c., in its general plan of operations, and 
its constant advancement is a subject very close to his heart 


* + * 


As to the concertmeisters, Petri, Rappoldi, Grutzmacher, 
&c., I shall have occasion to write of them later on, as ! 
already have done to some extent. I see I am using up 
space, and must adjourn for another sitting at some later 
day. E. Porrer-FRIsSELL. 

P. S.—I was intending to send a little account of Sieg 
fried Wagner’s opera, the ‘““Barenhauter,” which met with a 
sensational success in Leipsic, eight days after its perform- 
ance in Munich, but as THe Courter is before me I content 
myself with sending the composer’s photograph. E. P. F. 


Louise L. Hood. 

The violin recital by Miss Hood’s pupils will occur in 
Newark on the evening of Tuesday, April 25, and some 
very talented pupils will be heard. It will be followed by a 
recital here, at 489 Fiith avenue, on the afternoon of Sat- 
urday, April 29, when solo and ensemble numbers will be 
performed. 

Shay in Middletowa. 

Jessie Shay’s recital in Middletown, N. Y., last week 
was in every particular a triumph for the fair young pian- 
ist. The technical brilliancy of her performance was such 
that it almost called attention away irom the musical side; 
interpretation is with her a very strong point, and all who 
heard her were charmed. 


Bergh Studio Taiks. 


These regular weekly events have drawn many young 
students of the science of singing to Miss Lillie d’ Angelo 
Bergh’s handsome studios, the past winter, and much 
benefit has been derived from them. Miss Bergh sang at 
the Women’s Republican Club on Thursday afternoon oi 
last week, and was much admired; especially was this the 
case with her high notes, of which she has any quantity. 


Isabel McCall. 

The accompaniments played by Miss McCall at 
recent brilliant Nora Maynard Green concert, at the Wal- 
dori-Astoria, were remarked on by those few who, hap- 
pily, know what sympathetic piano acompaniment is 
Miss McCall is watchful, inspiring, always doing all pos 
sible to aid and support the singer, and has been a great 
comfort to many a young débutante, because oi these 
qualities. 


the 


Miriam Griswold. 


Smith’s song, “The Quest,” was recently sung by Miss 
Griswold for a gathering of music lovers, and to their 
great delight, for her voice seems to fit the song exactly 
3emberg’s “Hindoo Song” was another number, and into 
this the fair young singer put a wealth of woe and ex 
pression. Small wonder that she was engaged at once, 
after the one hearing, by the committee of historic St 
Mark’s; a voice and enunciation such as hers is rare. She 
is a pupil of Marie Seymour Bissell. 


Beardsley Musicales. 


May 2 and 23, Tuesday afternoons, are the dates an- 
nounced by Mrs. Miltonella Beardsley, the well-known 
Brooklyn piano teacher, for her closing musicales. The 
music room of the Knapp Mansion is invariably crowded 
at these affairs, and some especially good music has been 
provided for these last. A recent Commercial Advertiser 
contains a picture of little Constance Beardsley, the little 
daughter of Mrs. Beardsley, this child of seven being al- 
ready a fine pianist, of perfectly normal growth. 


Scherhey Summer School. 


So many inquiries have been received as to this summer 
school that Mr. Scherhey has arranged for it to begin June 
1; there will be a course for singers, and an entirely differ- 
ent one for teachers, and the interest already manifested in 
this is such that the success of the school is assured, Those 
busy teachers who cannot study in the winter season will 
here find opportunity to brush up on all matters connected 
with the voice, of which Professor Scherhey is an acknowl- 
edged authority. 

John R. Sweeney. 

John R. Sweeney, the hymn writer and musical director, 
died April 10 at his home in Chester, Pa., at the age of 
sixty-one. He wrote “Beulah Land,” “Calvary,” ‘More 
About Jesus,” “Showers of Blessing,” “Little Ones Like 
Me” and hundreds of other hymns. He edited over a 
score of song books. The royalties from his copyrights 
were large. Professor Sweeney was much in demand as 
a leader of the singing at religious assemblies, and he was 
a familiar figure at Ocean Grove, Round Lake and the 
Thousand Islands. During the civil war he led the Third 
Delaware Regiment Band. For many years he was a 
professor of music at the Pennsylvania Military College 
at Chester. 


Hinrichs at Metropolitan. 

USTAV HINRICHS, the opera conductor, has been 
engaged for next season to reassume duties at the 
Metropoliton Opera House, but this time in the Maurice 
Grau Opera Company. It will be remembered that during 
the seasons of 1886 and 1887 of the American Opera Com 
pany, the National Company organized by Mrs. Thurber, 
Mr. Hinrichs was the conductor during the performances 


at the Metropolitan. He may be considered as an Amer 


ican conductor, and is the first American article for that 
position secured by the foreign opera scheme. This is 


encouraging, not only because an American conductor 
has been engaged, but because that conductor is Gustav 
Hinrichs—an excellent man for the post. 


Cincinnati Saengerfest. 
OR the great Saengerfest that takes place the end of 
June in Cincinnati, the following artists—all Amer 
icans—have been secured: Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson, 
soprano; Mrs. Josephine Jacoby, contralto; Oscar Ehr 
gott, bass; Evan Williams or George Hamlin, tenors, or 
both. There are a few additional engagements to be made, 
but the Saengerfest committee has concluded to make it 
an American Festival, with Americans all the way through 
native or resident, but still Americans. Now let Worces 
ter follow. 
Comee Off. 
ILE name oi Fred R. Comee does not appear in the late 
S3oston Symphony programs, C. A. Ellis’ name only 
appearing. As Mr. Ellis has been absent most of the time 
and Mr. Comee has been doing all the work it is very nat 
ural that Mr. Ellis’ name should appear, otherwise no one 
would suspect that he had any relations with the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra 


Nancy. 

The National Conservatory of Nancy has published in a 
neat pamphlet the programs of the concerts given during 
the season 1898-9. The concerts were ten in number, and 
the programs were admirably constructed for educational 
purposes. The whole series of Beethoven symphonies were 
performed in successive concerts, as well as his overtures 
and concertos. 

Wilhelmina Johnson Concert, 


This was a most pleasant affair, and displayed the talents 
of the poetic young pianist in effective setting. She played 
the E major study of Chopin with poetic expression, and 
the C sMarp minor Polonaise with great power and reserve 
force. Miss Johnson studied with Miss Harriett Brower, 
Dr. Mason, Miss Chittenden, and has but recently returned 
from a stay in Paris, where she has wisely developed her 
great gifts. 

Pappenheim Concert Tuesday. 


The annual concert by some pupils from Madame Pap 
penheim’s class occurs,as previously announced, next Tues 
day, April 25, at Chickering Hall. A large number of tal 
ented voices will be heard, and those who would be comfort 
able are advised to go early. Tickets of admission may be 
obtained on request, or by mail, of Madame Pappenheim 
the Strathmore, Broadway and Fifty-second street, inclos 
ing a self-addressed and stamped envelope. F. W. Riesberg 
will be the accompanist. Another Pappenheim pupil, Miss 
Augusta Northup, has been selected as alto of a prominent 
M. E. Church of Brooklyn, N. Y 


EB. Presson Miller. 


Pupils of this prominent voice teacher combined to give 
a grand concert at the Y. M. C. A., last week, and part 
of the evening was devoted to “In a Persian Garden”; 
withstanding the fact that the singers were all announced 
as simply “students,” the result was most artistic, for most 
of those who participated were budding young artists in 
the fullest sense. Lack of space prevents a detailed criti 
cism. Mr. Miller is specially fortunate in attracting such 
exceptional voices, for with them the teacher can accom 
He is now planning a summer’s study in 


not 


plish wonders. 
Furope, for he is a voice teacher whose motto is “onward 
and upward.” 

Johnstone Concert. 

Martina Johnstone’s concert, at the Hotel Netherland, 
was in every respect a great success, the fair violinist play 
ing with superb dash and much temperament. The Misses 
Keyes’ duets were also much admired, and these young 
women have undoubted power to make a great success of 
their specialty. Mrs. Northrop was a favorite, her singing 
of “You and I” being particularly graceful, and she her- 
self being a picture to look upon. She received enthusias- 
tic applause, and was evidently much admired, both per- 
sonally and vocally. Miss Kate Stella Burr played accom- 
paniments in a manner which was surely perfection; more 
cannot be said. 
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NASHVILLE. 


NASHVILLE, Tenn., March 23, 1800 


EVER in the annals of Nashville has such great mu 
sical activity been known. It has kept us all busy, 

and it is not over by any means. There are several im- 
portant events yet to take place, the last crowning glory 
of all being Sembrich, Campanari and the Boston Festival 
Orchestra, in May. With the three orchestral concerts of 

Theodore Thomas in April nothing is left to be desired in 
that line, and yet we will hail Emil Mollenhauer with glad 
ness. We can never have too much orchestral music, for 
it is only on rare occasions as these, few and far between 
that we hear any at all. We in the provinces expect so 
much of Sembrich that I tremble for fear no mortal 
woman can sing as we are anticipating she will sing 

As usual the progressive, up to date Wednesday Morn 
ing Musicale is helping with the Sembrich concerts, and 
hey will be a success. As for music, surely the prece 
dence must be given to the presentation of Grieg’s “Olaf 
['rygvasson,” by the Wednesday Morning Musicale, which 
won such a triumph on February 9 that the demand for 
its repetition could not be refused 

It was so short, it ended so unexpectedly the first time 
(only forty minutes or a little over it took), that the lis 
teners were all in a daze over it, and the more they thought 
about it the more they wanted to hear it again. It was 
the first time such chorus singing had ever been heard here 
ind the precision of the attack, the splendid dash and 
rhythm and the great climaxes were surprising even to the 
most experienced musicians. Therefore it was repeated on 
March 15, and the clubroom was crowded to its utmost 
capacity. The chorus of thirty-six, in the hall of such per 
fect acoustics, sounded really much larger, and after a few 
moments sang out as it had not done at all the first time 
ind fairly eclipsed itself. Everybody liked the music itself 
everyone was charmed with it. I wondered if it would 
have been as popular ten years ago before this club started 
on its career of missionary work 

Another choral event was the singing of “The Mid 
summer Night’s Dream” by the Philharmonic Society in 
February. The incidental music was played by Mrs. Mary 
W. Farrar, pianist, assisted by Iro Miller, violinist, and 
Leon Miller, ’cellist. Prof. Austin Merrell, of the Vander 
bilt University, whose recitation of Shakespeare’s “Mid 
summer Night’s Dream” was artistic in the highest de 
gree, was the bright particular star of the occasion. I was 
not present at this entertainment, but have heard that it 
vas very successful 

Plunket Greene was, after a vicissitude or two with his 
accompanist, with us in February, and if there was some 
slight disappointment in the audience I think it may be 
set down to his credit and not theirs, for I verily believe 
he was too artistic! Somehow the idea, gained from the 
udvertisements, “The Famous Ballad Singer,” implied to 
many “Mary of Argyle” or “Mollie, Darling,” or some 
such, and when the little French chansons and the German 
Lieder were sung, and there wasn’t a bit of an encore for 
anything, there was a genuine disappointment 

But nevertheless Plunket Greene has still! all his old-time 
artistic, exquisite way of singing, and our people will just 
have to get cultivated up to his standard 

The Liszt Afternoon Piano Club continues its earnest 
study of Liszt, including many other musicians and com 
posers whose lives were associated with his. Mrs. Bowdrie 
the president, makes it very interesting for the members 

The Chaminade Club has had many good programs 
lately, and is now preparing for a specially good one in 
May, which will include several numbers never before 
given here. 

The good these clubs do accomplish! It is not alone in 
music itself that the good lies. it is in the broader field of 
cultivation and widening horizons of study that they do 
so much for many who had heretofore very little of such 
nfluences in their lives. The programs of the three Thomas 
concerts we are to have are perfectly beautiful, and Car 
reno 1s to be one of the soloists 

There are a number of things on these programs that 
have been given in the Wednesday Morning Musicale this 
winter, and as a means of making the concerts more 
enjoyable the club will give a special program of five or 
six of those numbers a day or so before the concerts. This 
program will be all piano duos and quartets, and will in 
clude “Rienzi” overture, “Peer Gynt” suite, “‘Danse 
Macabre.” “Hansel and Gretel” overture, two movements 
of the Tschaikowsky “Symphonie Pathetioue” and the 


Midsummer Night’s Dream” overture. The Tschaikowsky 
symphony was requested by myself on behalf of the club, 
as it was on a December program, and it has been one of 
our ardent longings to hear it once more, and to hear it 
in Nashville by Thomas’ Orchestra 

ELIZABETH FRASER PRrict 


PORTLAND. 


PORTLAND, Ore., April 4, 1800 


URING the past two months we have had considerabl 
good music, and more is promised us 

Through the efforts of some of the musical people oi 
Portland, we had the pleasure of hearing Max Bendix 
Mr. Bendix’s audience on this occasion, while it should 
have been much larger, was very enthusiastic, and de 
manded encores galore, which were generously given 
Miss Jenny Osborn, the vocalist with Mr. Bendix, was 
also well received, and pleased her audience. Miss Jennie 
Scott was the pianist 

The same parties who brought the Max Bendix Com 
pany here have induced Godowsky, the Russian pianist, to 
give a concert in Portland, and all lovers of music have 
taken a great interest in this event, which will take place 
on April 12 

Sousa and his band gave three popular concerts at the 
National Guard Armory on March 20 and 21. The assist 
ing soloists were Miss Maud Reese Davis, soprano; Miss 
Dorothy Hoyle, violinist; Arthur Pryor, trombone; Her 
bert L. Clarke, cornet, and Franz Heil, fleugelhorn As 
usual, Mr. Sousa’s marches were the order of the day, his 
“Charlatan” and: “Bride Elect” selections receiving the 
bulk of the applause 

The playing of the two organ numbers by Miss Frances 
Jones at the Swiss lecture a few weeks ago was very en 
thusiastically received. After the second number she was 
recalled three times and finally responded to an encore 

The Choral Society of St. Helen’s Hall, composed of 
fifty young ladies, under the direction of Mrs. Walter 
Reed, is issuing invitations for its first public performance 
to be given on April 4 

Probably the best amateur performance that ever was 
given in Portland took place last night at the Marquam 
Grand, the opera being “The Geisha,” the most popular 
comic opera of the present decade. The productian is 
under the auspices of the Oregon Road Club, under the 
direction of W. H. Kinross, and the stage direction was 
entirely in the hands of Fred Cooper and Miss Georgie 
Cooper, who took the same parts at the San Francisco 
Tivoli last year. When the full cast and the chorus of 
forty-five people were on the stage, there were seventy 
people altogether. The scenery and music were very pret 
ty, and the audience were very enthusiastic 

Miss Rose Block, as the chief Geisha, was very charm 
ing, and her voice was in excellent condition Among 
cthers in the caste deserving of comment were Miss 
Georgie Cooper, as a soubrette in the role of Mollie Sea 
more, one of her principal charms being in her artistic 
dancing: Fred Cooper as the keeper of the teahouse W 
\. Montgomery, Adrian Epping and H. H. Abbott 

The Easter music at Trinity was characterized by its 
richness and the noble beauty of its harmonies. The ex 
cellent manner in which the choir of forty men and boys 
gave the “Te Deum” of Thomas’ showed the high charac 
ter of work the choir has been doing. The bass solo in 
this “Te Deum” was sung by Mr. Hoeg, and the tenor by 
James White 

An especially effective number was the offertory, “Be 
hold the Angel of the Lord,” by Tours, and the gem of 
the evening was Gounod’s “Sanctus,” Lauren Pease tak 
ing the solo part. 

At the First Congregational Church the evening serv 
ices consisted of a very elaborate musical program, con 
taining solo work of the highest degree. The tenor solo 
“The Resurrection,” by Shelley. was well sung by Lauren 
Pease. The bass solo, by Dr. Archer, was well worthy of 
especial mention. He sang “Immortality,” by Shepperd 
Miss Rose Block sang, “I Know That My Redeemer 
Liveth,” from “The Messiah,” in her usual full rich voice 
adding to the solemnity of the occasion 

The musical program reflects credit on Miss Frances 
Jones, who is organist as well as choir director 

At the First Presbyterian Church the music, both morn 
ing and evening, was very appropriate, and was sung by a 
large chorus choir under Edgar E. Coursen. All the vocal 
nusic at the evening service was by American composers 

At Taylor Street M. FE. Church the music was especially 
fine, the choir at this church consisting of fifty voices, 
under the direction of W. H. Boyer. Miss May Dear 
born, soprano, sang “Hosanna,” by Granier, in a most 
pleasing manner. She has a sweet, clear voice, and prom- 
ises great things. The baritone solo, “The Lord Is Risen,” 
by Sullivan. was sung by Dr. W. A. Cumming, who is a 
brother of Mrs. Shanna Cumming, of New York. The 
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Easter Chorus by Mascagni was very effective and wonder 
fully well handled by the director and the choir 
F. BAvEeR 


PROVIDENCE. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I1., April 14, 1800 


HE Arion Club closed its nineteenth season with an 
excellent performance of Haydn’s “Creation.” The 
club is to be congratulated not only on this performance 
but also that it finds itself financially ahead of any previ 
ous season in its history. This, in view of the fact that it 
began the season just closed with a considerable deficit 
and also that this has been counted an off year, speaks well 
for the managers 
The concerts this year, while not so expensive in point 
of the assisting solo talent, have fully equaled in interest 
ind satisfaction any previously given. The season has 
served to introduce to our people several new, young 
ind native born artists, who in every instance have been 
found fully equal to expectations, which is saying a good 
deal when it is remembered that for years our people have 
had the best available soloists 
For “The Creation” the chorus was in splendid form and 
gave abundant proof that its years of training under one 
hand had brought its singing to a well-nigh perfect state 
Miss Shannah Cumming, of New York, made her first 
ippearance in Providence on this occasion. The soprano 
music is most admirably suited to her bright and flexible 
oice, and she also has a reserve power of tone, which she 
uses with skill and unerring judgment. She has estab 
lished herself a favorite here, and will always be welcomed 
ith pleasure 
Hobart Smock sang the tenor part and scored a su 
cess. His robust voice and manly style gave great satis 
action. The music is specially suited to his voice; that of 
the first part of the oratorio, which often proves too low 
for the ordinary tenor voice, in this instance being su 
-essfully met. His voice is of good range, power and 
sweetness. I predict that with a close attention to the 
details of finish he will become one of our best oratorio 
tenors. Ericsson Bushnell has sung the bass part here 
nce before. On this occasion he even surpassed his pre 
vious record, giving an even and highly interesting read 
ing of his role. His voice, always beautiful, was in good 
condition, and he, with the other soloists, was warmly re 
ceived 
The accompaniments were furnished by an orchestra 
from Boston, which, while not so large as at previous con 
certs, yet proved adequate and lent effective assistance 
The whole was supported by the excellent organ playing 
f Ralph Kinder, the accompanist of the club. Jules Jor 
dan, who has had the training of the society since its or 
ganization stood at the conductor’s desk. It goes without 
saying that his reading of the work was entirely satisfac- 
tory; musicianly, musical and sympathetic. His choir un 
derstands him so well that without any apparent effort he 
secures the greatest possible effects of shading, precision 
nd expression. He is justly proud of his chorus, and they 
in turn show every sign of confidence in his leadership 
There was a very large and enthusiastic audience 
The plan for next season’s concerts are well in hand 
and include a repetition of Sullivan’s “Golden Legend.” 
vhich made such a success at the second concert this sea 
son that it could safely have been immediately repeated: a 
performance of “The Messiah” about Christmas, the 
Hymn of Praise,” Mendelssohn, and Verdi’s “Te Deum” 
ind “Stabat Mater,” and to close with either “The Flying 
Dutchman” or the new “Transfiguration,” by Perosi. 
NARRAGANSETT 


Frances Mosby Concert. 

The concert which Miss Mosby proposes to give in her 
old home, Memphis, Tenn., promises to be the social and 
musical event of the season, such was the success of the 
brilliant young singer here at the Waldorf-Astoria con 
cert of a fortnight ago. She will be assisted by John J 


3ergen, tenor; Morris Bernhardt, accompanist, and others 


Natalie Dunn, Sop: ano 


Chis charming young soprano coloratura recently sang 


for a private audience the Polonaise from “Mignon,” in 
the original key, reaching high E flat; also the Juliet vals 
ind with beautiful technic and brilliancy. Some time ago 
when she sang in Chicago, a local paper said as follows 

Miss Dunn's numbers consisted f tw f Meyer Helmund 
songs “The Daily Ouestior and (/ Of Thee I'm Thinking 
nd the “Indian Bell Song” from Lakmé,”” and were sung wit) 
good effect, the phrasing being especially well done Miss Dunn 
has a charming ty of voice 1 good method and considerable 
nusical intelligence 


MIL.TON B. GRIFFITH, Tenor. 


ORATORIO, 


PUPILS ACCEPTED. 


SONG RECITALS, CONCERTS 
3723 Olive St., St. Louis. 


ST. LOUIS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HOMER MOORE, Baritone, 





wttttineenee-3723 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. Coaching. 
Misses SCHAEFER anp MILLER, | ‘‘CONSTANT.” 
Ensemble Pianists, ‘*EVERMORE ” JAMES J. ROHAN, 
‘“ANDALUSIAN SERENADE.” atemaeall 


3229 Pine Street, St. Louis. 


Mrs. KATE G. BROADDUS, 
Vocal Culture. 
Westmoreland Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. | direct from us. 


Alfred G. Robyn's new great successes. 
Address orders to 


| ST. LOUIS MUSIC CO., 
| 8714 Pine St . St. Louis. 
Order “ Answer,” “You” "Mansanilla” | ,..,, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Oratorio, Concerts, 
Recitals. 









ALEXANDER HENNEMAN, 


J J 
VOCAL CULTURE. Oita. 
Henneman Hall, 3723 Olive St. ST. LOUIS. 





CHARLES GALLOWAY, 

Church and Concert Organist 
Formerly Organist of the American Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Paris 
At Present Organist and Director of Music at 
St. Peter's Episcopal Church, St. Louis 

Lessons given on large Three-Manual Organ 
Address : 3899 Washington Ave., St. Louis 
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“INFORMATION BUREAU. 


a 
MAIL For ARTISTS. 
Mail addressed to the following has been received at 
Tue Musica Courier Bureau of Information: 
Mme. Marie Barna. Culberta Millett. 
Wenham Smith. E. Van Hoose. 
Matt ForwARDED. 
Letters have been forwarded to the following since pre 
vious issue: 
Heinrich Klingenfeld. W. H. Rieger 
Richard Blackmore, Jr 


Mrs 


Edna R. Park. 


The three songs by this talented young composer, which 
were sung at the last Manuscript Society concert, were the 
and brought the singer a recall and en- 
and promises 


hit of the evening, 
core. Miss Park certainly has great talent, 
high achievement. 


De Zielinski Recital. 


The well-known Buffalo piano pedagogue gave last week 
a junior pupils’ matinee in his elegant home, and notwith- 
standing the bad weather, many people crowded the spa- 
cious rooms. Lack of space prevents insertion of the pro- 


vram, which ranged from Handel to Pachulski. 


C. Whitney Coombs. 


Che recital of church music, all compositions of M1 
Combs, will occur to-night (Wednesday) at the Church of 
Holy Communion, Sixth avenue and Twentieth street. 
a church cantata, “The Vision of St. John,” 
Those who expect to get seats should go 


the 
There will be 
and other works 
early. 
A Sanders Pupil. 
Professor Sanders, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
of his pupil, Miss Mary F. McCall, who is a member of 
the Packwood-Fuhrmann-McCall Trio; she is also pianist 
of the Masten Park Choral Society, and recently played 
all the difficult accompaniments for their concert. She 
was a former pupil of Prof. F. W. Riesberg, now of New 


York. 


may well be proud 


Mary Chappell Fisher. 
This Rochester organist is very busy this winter, giv- 
and at a recent one she played 
the 
and 


ing many organ recitals, &c., 
Handel Concerto in D, with Guilmant cadenzas, 
Bach, Lemare Romance, 


the 


Ann's Fugue, by 


other numbers. Remarques, a local paper, has her picture 
in a recent number, with a short sketch of her summer 
spent in Paris with Guilmant. 

Anita Lloyd to Europe. 

Mme. Anita Lloyd has been obliged to refuse the offe: 
as soloist of Bloomingdale Reformed Church, having pre- 
viously arranged to spend the summer in Paris, Berlin and 

Recently Madame Lloyd met with success at 
at Park Avenue M. E. Church. 


Bayreuth. 
a concert 
Myer at Chautauqua. 

Edmund J. Myer has completed his plans for the sum- 
mer school at Point Chautauqua, N. Y., his third season, 
having arranged for a cottage, large studio, &c. There 
will be a course for the teacher and a separate one for the 
Good board can be obtained for from $5 to $8 per 
More of this summer school in later issues. 


singer. 
week, 





The third and last section meeting, concert and social 
association occurs next Tuesday even- 
ing, April 25, at Aeolian Hall, 18 West Twenty-third 
street. There will be an hour of music by Mme. Armand 
Barili, of Philadelphia (a pupil of Madame Ogden Crane) 
a talk by J. Remington Fairlamb, and the usual refresh- 
ments, punch, &c. Others who will participate are Miss 
Rossi Gisch, violin; Hans Kronold, ’cello; Miss Hashaw, 
soprano, and Miss Kate Stella Burr, accompanist. All are 


invited. 


hour of the above 


Godfrey’s Band Welcomes the Fifth Massachusetts. 


An interesting and unusual sight was witnessed upon 
the streets of Boston last week, at the return home of the 
Fifth Regiment from war service. The procession was 
headed by Godfrey’s British Guards Band, who played 
with as much vim and enthusiasm as if they had been 


marching under British colors, instead of those of Old 
Glory. 
Metropolitan College Musicale. 

This occurred last week, and was a great success. A solo 
by Parsons was a feature, it being full of technical brill- 
iancy, coupled with beautiful melody. Some of the children 
did exceptionally well. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop. 

Otto Cantor, the eminent young English composer, has 
written a song for Mrs. Northrop, and sent her a beautiful- 
ly bound copy, all done in most luxurious style, which the 
fair singer will sing at recitals next season 

Bisbee Musicale. 

This occurs on Tuesday evening next, 
when Miss Bisbee will have the 
Ellsworth Giles, 
and others. 


at 451 West End 
assistance of such 
John 


avenue, 
well-known singers as E tenor ; 


Mrs. Bussing, soprano, 

Julian Walker. 
At a concert at a nearby city this young basso made a dis- 
the local papers making much of his beautiful 
He has been engaged for the 
Assembly con 


Dempsey, bass; 


tinct hit, 
and artistic methods. 
also the great Chautauqua 


voice 
Maine 
certs this summer. 
Chittenden Pupils’ 
Miss Kate Chittenden’s pupils gave a concert last week, 
at the small banquet hall of Carnegie Hall, and quite cov 
ered themselves and their teacher with glory. Want of 
space prevents printing the program, which was done-in 
most excellent fashion. 


Nellie Hibler Recital. 

This well-known and successful Bradford (Pa.) teacher 
gave a pupils’ recital last week, in which a dozen or more 
students showed what intelligent effort, rightly expended 
and guided, can accomplish. Mrs. Hibler is now singing 
in a prominent church of the city 


festival, 


Concert. 


Maxson at Trenton. 


The brilliant Philadelphia organist’s recital brought him 
praise in a way that would turn the head of a less sensible 
luckily, Mr. Maxson has much good, sound, com 
and is furthermore accustomed to praise, 
of the pressure 


mari; 
mon sense, so it 
has no effect on him. 


this week we are unable to reproduce thes« 


on our 
press 


3ecause 
space 


notices. 
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London, England. | 








Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
Patron and Honorar ~y -y 


For prospectus apply to the Secr 
= Elgin Avenue aes Lonten, w 


A uaa 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 

and the Ai sthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 


Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 





Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Tuptzies for Singers, Speakers 
Stammerers, 
18 EARL’s COURT SQUARE, LonpDon, S. W. 


Charles W. Sinkins’ 


Concert Agency, 


63 Berners St., London, W. 
Telegrams—<«Sinkins London.”’ 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSK. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, 


Sstablished by the Corporation of Leadon, wae 
— Mot Music, Elocution and Languages 
taug! 
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ITALY. 








Concert and Theatrical Direction: 


JOSEPH SMITH, 


8 Via Rondinelli P. P., 


FLORENCE, ITALY. 


Operatic Engagements managed and negotiated. 
Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy. 


Correspondence with leading Impresari in Italy, 
and for Paris, London and New York. 


Madame ELISA FIASCHI, 


s Pupil of Mme. Lanp1,) 
Graduate with Diploma of the Conservatory of Milan. 


Specialty in Voice py —? and the Correction of 
Natural and Acquired Defects. 
ELEGANCE OF STYLE. ARTISTIC INTERPRETATION. 
Repertory in Italian, French, German, English. 


FLORENCE: . 13 Via Garibaldi. 
MILAN. 


Theatrical Agency Fano. 
«IL MONDO ARTISTICO.” 


The most esteemed agency in italy. 
The journal most widely circulated. 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of Reper- 
tory and Stage Practice. any years of ear he 
ence as director with Patti, Gerster, Nevada 
Calvé, Scaichi, Melba, Nordica. < 


18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 
Florence, Italy. 


MASSIMO CIAPINI, 


Principal baritone in some of the most important 
theatres. 














In America with Patti and Gerster. 
Vocal Instruction—Operatic Perfection. 


Care of Musical Courter 
5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy. 


NEW YORK—Continued. 











ETELKA GERSTER’S 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 
Beriin W. Germany, 





Nolliendorf-Piatz No. @ 





SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 


Concert Ballad 
yy 4—g-y 4, New York. 
EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, 
Pianist. 
Instructor at New York College of Music. 
Studio‘: 160 East 70th Street. New York. 








E. PRESSON MILLER, 
Voice Culture. 


Metropolitan College of Music, 
21 East 14th Street, New York. 


J. WARREN ANDREWS, 
Organist, 

Church of the — Ay nn Recitals, Instruc- 
tion, Piano, Harmony. Studio at the 
church, 76th St. ona Central Park, W., New York. 

SAMUEL P. WARREN, 

Solo Organist. 
Organ—Theory Lessons. 
Studio : 112 West 40th Street, New York. 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 

Organist tral Congregation. urch ; 

Guilmant; a le 2 a Sia et! 

Pian © (Virgil Method), ’ 
818 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

HILDEGARD HOFFMANN, 


Soprano. 
Oratorio, Pia nay Festivals. 
496 Third Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


LOUISE L. HOOD—Vio.in Instruction 
Ss rtunity for pianists to study ensemble 
playing ng (piano, violin and 'celio). Studios : 489 
venue, New York, iY — 4 and Fridays 
Wissner Hall, 611 Broad St., Newark 


BELLE NEWPORT, 


Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert, Song Recitals 
10 East 130th Street, New York. 


Mrs. F. RIGDON 


WILLIATIIS, 


Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
Address care Musicat Courier. 


Watalic Dunn, 


Soprano, 


68 Wiasbington Place, Acw York 





























HARRIETTE 


CADY, 


Pianiste. 
Concerts and Recitals. 
Address 

Steinway & Sons or 
MUSICAL COURIER. 








CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WoLrFF. 


: Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1 
dress : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


German 
Cable 

Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
d’ Albert and Pablo Sesneate, 

Prato ST Re "Caeasas 


F. X. AKENS. 


THE ART OF SINGING —Coaching a Specialty. 
Voice examined daily from 2 to 
8 P. M. (except Wednesdays). 


STUDIO: 305 Fifth Avenuc, NEW YORK. 











Grand pe tes a, & aap 
Empowered by special act of “the slature 
to confer the degrees of Bachelor, Pet and 
Doctor of Music. The full course leads to the 
degree of Bachelor of Music. Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Opera, Oratorio, &c., . ptang™ 
by 45 professors. Dr. B. Eberhard, Pres *t. 





DETROIT 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, 


J. H. HAHN, Director. 


Students prepared for concert 
aa TS of U4 instruments ; 
or teaching 


258-240 Woodward Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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D. H. _ & CO. 





Baldwin CINCINNATI, 
. INDIANAPOLIS 
Ellington PIANOS, LOUISVILLE, . 
CHICAGO. 


Valley Gem | 


Hamilton Organs. CATALOGUES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, sm 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


«PIA NOS. 


Factory and Office: | Warerooms : 
199-161 E. 126th Street, New York. 113 BE. 14th Street, New York. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO. 


ASE Factories: West 43d Street. 


Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Street, 
IANOS. NEW YORK. 

















roots wor. Pianos for EXport 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 


Manufacturers can se- 
Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
andthe Asthetics of Singing Taught 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


cure export connections 


by addressing 
The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 


17 Rue de Trews, Beussets, sevaiue. EXPORTER,” care MUSICAL COURIER, 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 
BRANCHES TAUGHT. _ttateats trom me city and vicinity : . as veil as 
Pi f Vv Cul P Oo Cabi ose from abroad, can enterat any time during 
Organ, Violis, Violoncello, Piute, Cornet and other ‘eg Sehee! Year Ly 4. Sr 
CoE eee rae Dat euieats, Conservatory ‘Building, where they’ cam pursue 
alse Modern Languages and English Literature. = spades under the onperv rvision of the Direst- 

Miss rrry BAUR, 
TJourth and Lawrenes Btrecte, 

Otmneotnnati, Oh4e. 











Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage. 
Cencert or Oratorie. 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND OPERA ACADEIIY 


KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA. 
Berlin, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 
DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt. 
PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfierl, Dr. Kleefeld (study 
rts); Julies Lieban, Mrs. = Dehsicke (acting). ctmny & Adviser: Royal Chambersinger Franz 
Be =. Principal teachers of the Conservatory : C. Ansorge - Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, 
rial and Roya! Court Pianist, W. Berger, W. Leiphols, a. yp Ae eos Miss Elisabeth Jeppe (piano) ; 
tajhe i¢, Gruenberg, Mrs. Scharwenka-Stresow (violin); Van Lier (‘cello); Grunicke (organ); Dr. H. Gold- 
midt, Miss Lina Beck (singing). 
Prospectus gratis. Hours for application, 4 to 6 P. M. 





The Stern Conservatory of Music 


FOUNDED, 1ss0.™ 22a Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Roya! Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC anp DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orches- 
tral instruments). SEMINARY: Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELI 
MENTARY PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL. 

The SUMMER TERM commences APRIL 1. 

Princips!1 Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Prof. Ludwig Bussler, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. 
EB. Taubert P!ANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Fdérster, Ernest Hutcheson, Prof. 
Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendick, Hans Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A Sormann, P of. E. E. Taubert, 
Guenther Freudenberg. SINGING—PFrau Prof. Selma Nick!ass Kempner.W!adyslaw Seidermann, 
Alexender Heinemann, Prof. Benno Stolzenberg. OPERATIC ANI) DRAMATIC CLASS—Prof 
B. Stolzenbere, Emanuel Re‘cher. VIOLIN —Prof. Gustav Hollaender Wil'y Nicking, W. Ram- 

elmann. "CEILI O—Anton Hekking. HARP, HARMONIUM—FPr. Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, 
oyal Music Director, etc. 
Charges: from 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($120) Annually. 
Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. Pup'ls received at any time. Consulta- 
tion ours trom 11 A. M. tol P. M. 
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A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


Rererence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tue Musicat Courigr. 





THE NEW CHICAGO BORE, 2 iisdsen'S acitavie Band instruments are the 
The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instru- 
ment produced at the present age 


Best instruments in the market, at the lowest 


ric 

c. FISCHER’ *S Guitars, Mandolins, and Banjes are 
known for their excellent qualities and low priee. 

ARTIST BOWS. Extensive assortment by 

known makers 

NOHREN’ S Solo Violin Rosin. 

MATERIAL POR VIOLIN MAKERS and hundreds 
of other Specialties, at Wholesale and Retail. 

* Correspondence solicited. Exchange granted if 

not entirely satisfactory 


raf eng MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 
BESSON & CO., Ltd., London, Celebrated Prototype Carries a complete stock of Imported Sheet 


Band instruments. Musicand Books. All known publishers of Ger- 
Agent, Correspondent and Representative for many, Austria, England, France, Italy, Rusela, 


BUPPET, Paris (Evette & Scheffer), World etc.,arerepresented. Largest supply house fer 

Renowned Reed Instruments. Orchestra and Military Band Music. Classified 

B. RITTBERSHAU — Berlin, Boehm System Catalogues of music for every instrument and 
Plates and Picco! ombination supplied upon application 

COLLIN-NEZIN, Parte, Theod. H. Heberiein, Jr., ‘‘The Metronome,"’ a monthly, published in the im- 

Modern Stradivarius Violins, Violas and 'Cellos. terest of the musical profession. Subserip 

KARL MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for all tion, $1.00 per annum; 10 cents each cepy. 


Reed Instruments. 
Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings. given away gratis 


CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 


Contains each month a list of prises which are 











A lady of Barnardston, Mass., in writing for 


a box of Ripans Tabules, declares that they have 
been of much benefit to her, and she praises them 
very highly. She concludes her letter in these 
words: ‘I am happy to say they afford the relief 
I have so long sought in vain.” 

Another lady, who resides in East Watertown, 
Jefferson County, N. Y., writes: “I have suffered 
for years with my stomach, and Ripans Tabules 
are doing me good.” 


A new style packet ommiings EN RIPANS TABULES in @ paper carton (without ey is now for or enlo at some 
stores — FOR FIVE CENTS. is low-vriced sort is intended fo = She Bee orand the economic ne dogea 

of the five-cent c*rtons (190 tabuies) can be had by m ul by sending forty-eight cents to the ay “HEMICAL 

OCouraxr, No. 10 8; Spruce beress, New York — or « singie carton (TEN TaBU Les will be sent for five cents 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Srzemvway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories, 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Pauli, Neuve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street. New York City. 





ORR 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


The Acme of Artistic Excellence 


PA AA AEA ee 


Principal Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 
BOSTON. 


Cambridgcport, Mass. 
White Mountains, N. 8. 


PIANO CASE SHOPS, 
SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, 


PAPA 


WAREROOMS: 
NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avcnuc. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Strecta. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avcnac. 








“KIMBALL 


CHICAGO, 


ILL» 


U. S. A. 





BALTIMORE, 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK, 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List!iof the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO.., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. | 


vose 


PIANOS appeal to the most critical musicu! taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Résponsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 

Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








